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FOREWORD 


A GREAT many tt^achcis will find this the most helpful book on 
the teaching of leading tliat has appeared in a long time. Whether 
the teacher is inexperienced and i datively inept or experienced 
and highly skilled, oi any point between these extremes, she will hnd 
this book a treasury of helpful suggestions. 

This volume is the lesult of a remarkably successful effort to 
survey all areas of research, practice, and theory foi suggestions re- 
lating to the teaching of leading and then to organize and present 
them in a treatise designed specifically to help the teacher in her 
daily work. It is not a typical suive> of research findings, but it is 
evident that the author has canvassed the fields of research and made 
use ol all she regarded as pertinent. Although it is not a treatise on 
the basal, psychological theories of learning and teaching, it em- 
bodies a vvcll-(()ncei\ed system of psychological principles and uses 
them consistently. 

The book is “practical” at every step, but it is not a meie collection 
ol professional admonitions ^ i lesson plans or descr iptions of teach- 
ing.tlevfi es, or picx ccluies. It is a remarkable syiuhesis of information 
gathered fioiii all sources and fashioned into a clear, lucid statement 
of the stejis to take to become a beltei teacher of reading. It advocates 
no jrarticular kind ol cuniculurn, but should be equally helpful to 
teachers in all types of schoeds. 

This bcjok reflc’cts the result > of years of work in the classroom as 
observer of and adviser to many kinds of teachers in many types of 
schools, combined with the training of teachers, both experienced 
and inexperienced, in the author’s own classes and with a diligent 
study of the literature. The book is remarkably free of vague genei-al- 
izations and pedagogical jargon. The writing is simple and exact, 
unfamiliar technical terms are avoided, explanations are clear and 
pertinent, and practical suggestions are illustrated in a wealth of 
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detailed reports of actual classroom activities, conversations, discus- 
sions, demonstrations, schedules, and other concrete data. Many 
teachers cooperated with Professor McKim to make this a teacher's 
book. The teacher can really understand it. 

Professor McKim’s book is a comprehensive report. Few are the 
problems or questions likely to be raised by a teacher which are not 
discussed frankly, fully, and constructively. The book advocates 
neither a new revolutionary theory nor a new practical “system**; 
it presents, rather, a sound and sensible guide to making the best 
use of the information and facilities now at our disposal for teaching 
reading. Let this statement not mislead anyone to assume that this 
volume is merely another report of ‘'the same old stuff.** It can be read 
with profit by anyone, not only the schoolteachci and principal, but 
also the leading specialist, and the most advanced reading investi- 
gator. This is a book which will do more than merely tell one how 
to make better use of all the available materials and methods of 
teaching reading. It will give a teacher new insights and equip hei 
with general principles which will enable her the better to solve 
the many new problems certain to appeal in the futiiie, 
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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK is foi dassroom teachers. 

It is not meant to add one volume more to the many now avail- 
able w^hich piovide such excellent insights into the w’ealth of research 
in the held of leading and its bearing on the reading program in the 
model n sehool. Rather, it tries to answer the classioom teacher’s 
fiecpient question, “Yes, but just how do I go about it with my 
(hildrcn?” 

Answeis to (questions of how to teach, while grounded in sound 
})S)chologi(al piinciples and thoughtful consideration of existing 
leseauh, leside, in their details, in the classiooms of creative teachers. 
I lie writer has tried to lecord and to inteipiet what she has been 
taught about the teaching of leading by the teachers and cliildien 
with whom she has been privileged to w^ork. 

The focus of this volume is on the modern elemental y-school 
classioom with its ur’^ activities, its emphasis on pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, and its concern for the maximum growth ot each individual 
toward effective ritizensJiip ii the woild of which he is a part. Most 
of the suggestions are not, 1 ow'^ever- -the \\rit<^*r firmly believes — 
beyond the lealm of possibility for the teacher who is working in a 
situation where resouices arc somewhat more limited or possibilities 
foi giouping, scheduling, and progiam planning are not as flexible 
as those in some of the situations that have been used foi illustrative 
purposes. 

The discussion of teaching problems has been centered around 
three general stages of growth in learning to read: the prereading 
and beginning-reading period: the growth of primary children to- 
ward independent leading skills; and the development of the more 
mature tediniques of the intermediate grades. A fourtli section adds 
suggestions for appraising pi ogress and for planning remedial help. 
Within this general framework, there has been no attempt to suggest 
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a piogram grade by grade. Children will differ in their reading skills 
from that beginning September day when they walk into the kinder- 
garten or first grade. Every teacher faces the problem of adjusting ma- 
terials and methods to a wide range of abilities. Within the growth 
stages that have been indicated, an effort has been made to show how 
reading skill develops and to indicate how activities may be varied to 
meet diffeiiiig needs. Piimary teachers may find some of the sugges- 
tions for work with older children appropriate to their put poses, 
while teachers of in tci mediate giades may find themselves using the 
simpler approaches more typical of work with youngei childieii. 

Teacheis will need to skim to use this book effectively. It is not 
short, because the details of classrooms in action take time to spell 
out. It is repctiti\e in parts. Teaching reading is complete, and a 
single activity rarely contributes to one skill alone. Whenever possi- 
ble, cross icfeieiices to related sections are given, but an area of 
emphasis, a teaching technique, or a general principle is mentioned 
again when it seems that the full story cannot be told without it. 
Sections within chapters are organized around wdiat seem to be major 
leaching problems. Section and paragraph headings. a«d in some 
cases side headings, have been used in an effort to provide help in 
the eas\ location of specific areas of interest. 

This book is intentionally rich in the variety ol detailed sugges- 
tions. It is the hope of the author that it will indicate goals which 
will challenge the experienced teacher as well as provide practical 
ideas for the novice. Beginning teachers should not cxpec t to achieve 
immediately in their classrooms the complex organization of some 
of the situations that are described, and, if the book truly servt^s its 
purpose, experienced teachers should find more sjx'cific suggestions 
than they would use with any one class. 

Although teaching suggestions have been given in detail, prescrip- 
tions have been avoided. Every classroom is different and the test 
of a procedure is its effectiveness in meeting the needs of a par tic ular 
group of children. A conscientious effort has been made to identify 
underlying principles which the teacher can use as guides in making 
the adjustments appropriate to her situation. It is the writer’s con- 
viction that the ultimate success of a reading program depends upon 
the insights, sensitivity, and good judgment of the individual class- 
room teacher. 

The typical lists of study-guide questions for students have been 
omitted. Instead, each chapter closes with questions suggested as a 
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basis for appraising the aspect of the reading program under discus 
sion. It is hoped that these may be of help to teachers studying the 
reading activities of their classes, and to school faculties as they go 
about tlieir nevei-ending professional obligation of building bettei 
school programs ior boys and girls. 

Margaret G. McKim 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PART I 

LEARNING TO READ 
IN TODAY'S SCHOOLS 




CHAPTER I 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN 
TO BE ABLE TO READ? 


ADULTS READ W TODAYS WORLD 

Adults read for pleasure. In a small town Mrs. Bairns finishes the 
supper dishes and settles down with the latest book passed on to her by 
another member of the local book club. Her husband is looking at the 
evening {)aper. In his spare time he is reading a history of the early settle- 
ment of his state. Side by side in a city subway train three passengers 
shorten their homeward journey with books. One has a Pocket Book, one 
a comic book, and one a cojjy of the latest Broadway hit play. In a beauty 
shop Miss Brown catches up with her favorite movie magazine. As she 
goes home she purchases the latest number of a popular woman's maga- 
zine. Stacked in the magazine rack of one suburban home are Reader's 
Digest, The Saturday Evening Post, Time, Life, and Better Homes and 
Gardens, In the bookcases of the couple next door are sets of Dickens, 
Scott, and Stevenson; O. Henry's works; and the poems of Longfellow, 
Robert W. Service, anti Edgar Guest. The National Geographic is one 
of the favorite magazines of this family. For their twelve-year-old son 
they also subscribe to Popular ^lechanics. On the living-room table are 
a King James version of the Bvde, a revised edition of the New Testa- 
ment, and the hymn book of the local church. In the house next door 
are copies of The Sea Around Us and a recent popular biography. The 
sixteen-year-old son in this family has just discovered an anthology of 
stories of Sherlock Holmes. The daughter, at the moment preoccupied 
with a letter from her fiance, has been engrossed in cookbooks and articles 
on home det oration. 

Adults read for specific information. In her farm kitchen Mrs. Martin 
locates her favorite recipe for blackberry jam. Then she reads the instruc- 
tions on the bottle of special preservative she plans to use. Outdoors her 
husband is following the directions for assembling a new piece of farm 
equipment. Later in the day Mrs. Martin makes out an order from a 
mail-order catalog. In the city Mrs. Green looks up the bus schedule as 
she prepares to go shopping to look at the bargains advertised in last 
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night’s paper. In his office hei husband reads the daily mail and checks 
several orders that have just come in. He looks at his calendar to note the 
appointments his secretary has made for him and proofreads some letters. 
He then looks carefully through a new set of building regulations to see 
if they apply to him. Later in the day he reads through the details of a 
new fire insurance policy. Dr. Allen brings home the latest copy of a 
medical journal, and looks for recent inlormation on a new drug he is 
consideiing for one ot his patients. The principal of the local school scans 
the NEA Journal and leads a new professional book with care to see if it 
should be purchased for the school library. His son, in a woikshop in 
the basement, is following instructions for building an amateur radio set. 
In the evening in many homes, people tuin to daily oi weekly papers to 
keep up with local or world events, lead editorials on a coming election 
issue, check on the standing of the local baseball team, look at gardening 
or beauty hints, or lead weather reports. 

Adults lead to locate material bearing on a problem. Mr. Johns has 
spent the alternoon in the prolessional library of his firm looking lot 
research on a new chemical process. Mrs. Owen has a repoit to make to 
the local Paient-Teacher Association on ticnds in the use of comic books. 
She and the librarian have spent the afternoon tracking down studies. 
xMrs. Clay turns to the dictionai> lor help in spelling a word. Later in 
the day she looks up a friend’s phone nurnbci in the directory. On their 
vacation the Joneses follow load majis with care and turn to aulomo 
bile club guides lor places to stay. One oJ the woisf parf^j of then trip 
was when they had to follow detour signs through a strange city, helot e 
he settles dowm lor the evc*ning Mr. Thomas turns to the radio and tele 
vision progiams. 1 o locale them in his paper he uses the index. A little 
latei he is interrupted by Betty, aged 10, w'ho is living to find some 
information for school on the industries of the Lastein states. Togetlier 
the) consult the family encyclopedia. They also try the index in her 
geography text and check maps in an atlas. 

Adults read aloud to share materials with others. Mr ILirte is in a 
secluded comer of the hemse {iiacticing the speech he js to give to the 
local lodge. Mis. White has just finished putting the children to bed and 
reading them their usual bedtime stoi). Now she comes downstairs with 
her mending while Mr. White reads parts ol the evening paper aloud to 
her. At the meeting oi the local agricultural societ) Mrs. Nelson reads 
the minutes of the jirevious meeting and Mr. Gardener reads the financial 
report. Downtowm at the radio station the announcer reads the news 
and then four local merchants refer to their parts ol the scrijjt for a 
panel discussion. On Sunday morning the Sunday School superintendent 
reads aloud the lesson and jiarts of the hymns. The dran^a circle oi one 
community meets once a month to read plays, the poet’s coiner in another 
meets to read poetry aloud; and the group of professional men in a third 
meets to present papers. 
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Reading is one of the communication arts. It takes its place as a 
way of receiving ideas along with listening to people directly, listen- 
ing to the radio, watching television or motion pictures, and varied 
other means ol communication. In spite of the growing influence 
of other media, much of the Western woild is a reading world. We 
use language in printed form as a guide to daily activities so auto- 
inaiically that we arc scarcely awaic ol it. We turn to daily papers, to 
books, and to magazines for help in making up our minds on con- 
troversial issues; for advice on health, housekeeping, and love affairs: 
for \icarious thrills as we go deep-sea diving with the experts, climb 
a Hinialavan mountain, live the lives ol cnii heiocs oi heroines in the 
public e>c, or shuclclcr at the report ol a local crime; for relaxation, 
as r\e settle clown loi a few minutes with a lavorite type of book or 
magazine; or for the esthetic satisfaction ol reading beautiful prose 
or poeti). Our attitudes torvtirci other races and nations, our levels 
of aspiration for oui standards ol living, and tmi )utlgmcnts on 
moral issues are to some extent affected by what wc read. 

In a democratic societ) it is pailicularlv important that citizens 
be skilled leadc'rs. not only in then ability to understand the printed 
])agc but also in ilieii ability and disposition to evaluate what they 
have read in (he lighr of its accuracy, the source from which it has 
come, its laiiiiess, and the presence or absence ol emotional tones in 
its presemtatiem. On local issues an informed citizen has a direct 
influence hy his vote -on the composition c>f the city counril and 
school hoaul, the passage ol a bond issue for local improvements, 
the sii(ct‘ss ol a lax Icvy for the schools. On the national and inter- 
na(ion*d sceme the influence of the individual, though more remote, 
is still felt. A lasting peace ma> well dc^jicnd on lunv clearly informed 
national groups iin lei^tand tne value**, forms Oi government, and 
needs, not only of nations they regard «is allies hut also of those to 
v\horn thev find tliemsc*lves in opposition; on group attitudes towar i 
the United Nations, the use ol atomic '^nergy, and the demands and 
obligations of international coopc'ration. 

CHILDREN READ IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS 

The reading problems of adulthood have their counterpart in the 
pioblcms faced bv children in elementary school classrooms. From 
the first day oi school, teachers help childrcm learn to use reading to 
serve the same types of purposes as it does for their parents. The 
dijffercntc is in the dcgi'ee of complexity, not in the type of problem. 
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What reading activities would a visitor to a modern elementary 
school observe? 

Children read for pleasure. Five-year-old Harry in the kindergarten 
has spent the last fifteen minutes examining page by page the pictures in 
an alphabet book. Similar experiences have occurred previously in 
Harry's home as he shared his favorite books with Daddy and Mother at 
bedtime. 

Marian, in the first grade, is at the library table rereading some primer 
stories with which she has recently worked in a reading group. John sits 
beside her looking at the pictures in a book about animals. Children in 
this first grade, like those in other classes in the school, look forward to 
times when the teacher reads stories to them. 

In one second grade, the children have just finished reading some 
Hallowe'en stories. This is a special treat, but these children also look 
forward to the basal-reader stories they read regularly. In another second 
grade the most advanced readers have planned to work for the next two 
weeks on easy library books which their teacher helped them choose. 

On a thirci-grade bulletin board is a letter from a classmate, now in 
another state. A group in another class has found that easy basal-reader 
stories provide excellent supplementary reading. Anothei thiid grade 
has appointed a librarian to help keep the library table in order. This 
school has no access to community library facilities, but L#4icheis have 
systematically added to room collections and theie is some box lowing 
back and forth on special occasions. 

In a fourth grade, the childien prefer to keep theix library books in 
their desks so that they ran be reached more easily in spaie minutes. John 
was hard to wean from his comic books until the librarian found him 
some easy adventuie stories. One group of children in this class has just 
finished an interesting reading unit on folk and fairy lales, using several 
basal readers at thc*ir reading level. They are planning to diamati/e the 
ones they like best foi the rest of the class. 

In a fifth grade, over half the class is engiosscd in fictional stories 
about pioneer days. The children became acquainted witli these books 
when the teacher returned from the library with an aimload of them 
at the beginning of a social-studies unit. On the bulletin board in an- 
other class are creative poems in blank verse giving impressicjns of the 
recent snowstorm. 

The poorest readers in one sixth grade look fox ward to reading the 
newest adventures of the characters in an easy basal reader. Another 
group has a regular sharing period to talk about books before they are 
returned to the library. On the library table in another class are the 
copies of a class magazine to which this group has coxitributed creative 
stories and poems during the year. 

Children read for specific information. In kindergarten, the children 
know their hooks in the cloakroom because each has a child's name and a 
special picture symbol beside it. Many of these children can recognize 
their own mats for rest periods because their names are on them. 
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In a first grade, Sandy shows his mother the experience record his class 
dictated after a walk to the park. On the chalkboard in manuscript writ- 
ing is a letter inviting mothers to a party. On the bulletin board is a list 
entitled, What We Need for Our Party, Next to the easel in another 
class are simple instructions for cleaning paint brushes. 

In a second grade, the children follow carefully the directions for 
making jelly. On the walls of their stoie, constructed in one corner of 
the room, are a list of instructions for the cleiks and a list of prices. In 
theii basal readeis they have found some stories about stores. Pictures of 
stoies in their neighborhood adorn another bulletin board and captions 
icll what kinds of stores they aie. 

One group in a third grade is working with separate stories on animals 
as part of a unit on pets. On the chalkboard is a list of questions the 
childicn are trying to answer. In another third grade, the children have 
ammari/ed their information on post offices in a scries of experience 
records, now held together wuth rings and placed on an easel for reread- 
ing. In another room the board contains a bst of daily news events. Next 
to It is a daily weather chart kept up to date by various members of the 
group. When it comes time for s))elling, the->e childreii turn to the exer- 
cises in their spelling book. A little later in the day they will be reading 
ariihmctir problems. 

Tn a louith grade, the children arc working from bc>oks on several levels 
in a study of transportation. On the bulletin board are a number of pic- 
tures Iroin magazines and newspapers. Lists of group plans and of com- 
mittees have been |)ostecl. Nearbv are fire-drill regulations. In another 
fourth grade a scheclule lor the clay is written on the front board. Next to 
it is a list entitled, If You hinish Eaily. On a bulletin board in this room 
is a eliait showing the* income from this week's sale ol seeds. 

One filth grade has most of its available table space covered with 
pamphlets on national p.aks. ScieiivC groups in another class hav'e set 
up a senes ol experiments suggested in their science textbooks. In a third, 
children are repoiiing on inteie'‘i ng news events from a commercialiy- 
})ublishcd children's weekly newspaper. On the bulletin boards in an- 
other class are posted the group reports of a study ol Whetc Our City 
Gets Its Food, 

Tn a sixth grade, children are engagCil in a group discussion about 
electricity, following some reading in a cMiimon textbook. In another, 
children arc reporting the suggestions m tneir language book regarding 
the correct wav to punctuate a busi ^ ss letter. In a third, a study of the 
United Nations is in progress. Each group is using textbooks, current 
articles from newspapers, encyclopedias, and materials secured from writ 
iug to the information centers of various countries. Pamphlets regarding 
the United Nations itself are also in evidence. A large wall map has been 
in constant use. On the bulletin board in another room is a set of bar 
graphs showing a study of traffic conditions on the streets surrounding the 
school. Children's wTitten interpietations of the graphs are posted below. 

Children read to locate matetial bearing on a problem. In kinc?er- 
ganen, Eleanoi is able to tell which of the children's favorite stories her 
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teacher is going to read today because she knows the pictuies on the 
cover and the general look of the book. These children also know where 
to look on the bulletin boaid to see if anyone has a birthday. 

In a first grade, Dora knows what her housekeeping lesponsibility is 
for the day because she can read her name, and the helpers' chart has 
pictures next to the words indicating the tasks to be done. In a leading 
group in another first grade, the children can find the title to their new 
story and know how lo turn to the correct page. 

Ill a second giade, the children enjoy looking through a jncture dic- 
tionary. When they stait work w^ith a new basal readei they look over 
the table of contents to see what kinds of siories it will ha\e. For another 
second grade, whose desire to write outstiips its ability to spell, the 
teacher has posted all the new words needed in alphabetical lists classified 
hy fiist letters only. 

One thiid grade has made up a telephone directory as pait of some 
science activities in iigging up a play telejihone. This gioup also know^s 
how to use a simple index to locate infoimation In another third grade, 
groups reading independently find the information they wMnt from a 
shoit bibliography posted by the teacher. The children in another class 
have set up a simple classification system for then classioom hbiary so 
that they will be able to find things moie cjuickly. These children know 
how to use pictuies and headlines to IcKate articles in theii weekly chil- 
dren's newspaper. 

In a fourth grade, children build their own bibliogiaphv lor a study 
of Mexico by looking through several social-studies textbooks and other 
materials borrowed from the libraiv by the teacher and writing down 
the p*iges which seem to fit. Chapter titles and p.iragraph and section 
headings help in this as much as the index does. CJiildien in still another 
fourth grade take pride in seeing how many of the words tlicy need to 
spell they can find in the dictionary They are even more adept at this 
when they use the dictionary in the back of their spelling book. 

In a filth grade tlie children turn to the Almanac to settle an 

argument about population figures when two textbooks disagree. A 
'^Manners Ccnninitiee" in another fifth grade has checked the contents of 
several language books to find achice on how to behave when the class 
invites its principal to lunch. Children in this class made extensive use 
of the classroom encyclopedia in locating information about materials 
from which clothing is made. Another group is becoming quite adept in 
using the diacritical marks in the glossary in its basal-reader senes. Chil- 
dren in this class made their first extensive use of maps in a '.tudy of the 
jiates in which they spent their vacations. 

As part of the project of publishing their owm paper, the children in 
a sixth grade have made a study of newspapers. They have been greatly 
interested in learning how to get information cjuickly from a teaiine 
article by judicious use of headline and opening jiaragraph. In another 
sixtli giade the children are using the dictionary as an aid in their study 
of roots, prefixes, and suffixes. A third group jias spent several periods 
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With the librarian, learning to look up needed information for them 
selves 

Children read aloud to share materials with others. In the kinder 
garten the children enjoy joining in rhyming fingei plays Many of them 
also take great delight in supplying names and repetitive phrases v^hen 
the teacher reads their favorite stones aloud When they invite their 
mothers to visit them in the spring, Ronnie, as master of ceremonies, 
names the items on the program fiom a j)icture list 

Helen, in first grade, is practicing reading a primei story alou(^ so that 
she can take it home to read to hei inotlier Childien in another farst 
grade take plcasuie in reading pans of a story m a basal leadei aloud to 
each other just to show how well they are learning to read In still another 
class Josie and hei group take turns reading two lines apiece from the 
repoit on their recent trip to see the lunchioom kiLchtii 

In a second grade, the childien hive just been invited to send a group 
to read stones to the kincierg irten In anothei class the children are get 
ting ready to read then rainy day poems to tlieir mothers In yet anothei, 
stoiv time has been set aside when those who can read a story well may 
shaie It with a small group 

In 1 third giidt, groujis aie getting read) to lead then first social 
studies repoits to the lest of the (lass In a reading gioup ihc children 
hive cnjoytcl taking turns leading i stoiy aloud while otluis in the 
gioiip acted It in pantomime 

In a fourth giadc, the children in om reading grouji aie in the midst 
of getting ready h^r a make believe ladio progiam They will read me 
jiarts of their story from behind a sheet stretehecl over the cloakroom dooi 
way During soc i il studies work periods the children m this class have 
devised a system of letting the btttei rcacleis read some of the harder 
books iloud while their group listens 

In a fifth grade a heated argument has developed. Alex says Mv book 
sa>s so, light here, and reads aloud a passage |im ansvveis, I hat's not 
in my Imok It says . ' This cla has been learning to read Clnistmas 
poems as its share in an assembly ^ rogiam. 

In a sixth grade, the children hive been working with a tape lecoidei 
to imjDiove then oial leading skill When the club meets in another sixth 
glade, }un leads the minutes of the mccung In anothei class childien 
shaic the lesults of a study of How We Vote with another gioup by 
reading their leports aloud One group in this class had fun reading the 
parts of a plav found in a basal iCd * i 

These art modern elciiientaiy classrooms in action They are rich 
m then invitations to read Wluic iheie once were sets of fortv 
copies of a single text, now there aic likely to be smallei sets of sev 
eral series, oi at least other books to supplement an adopted text. 
This IS tiuc not only of basal readers but of textbooks in content 
fields Children in these classrooms also have access to reference 
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materials of many sorts. Classroom libraries provide for recreational 
and informational reading, and in many situations these are supple* 
mented by resources in school and community libraries. Home re- 
sources of magazines and daily papers are tapped. Special materials, 
unavailable elsewhere, are sometimes written by the teacher, or by 
teacher and children together. In addition, bulletin boards and 
chalkboards provide many other types of reading experiences. Chil- 
dren live and work in a school world where it is important to be 
able to read. 

Children in these classrooms know what they are about. They 
have had a part in thinking through what is to be done and why it 
is impoitant. Among the most important skills they learn, from the 
kindergarten and first grade on, are those related to carrying for- 
ward a project independently, either alone or, more often, as (ooper- 
ative group members. The plans on the bulletin boards, the lists of 
jobs to be done, or the special problems to lie answered through wide- 
reading, all have meaning because the children have helped to set 
them up and have talked them through. Children turn to their read- 
ing in these classrooms with clear purposes in mind. 

Teachers are important in these situations. They guide plans and 
identify new problems or areas of study. They aie the ones who 
help to locate new mateiials, supply needed information, and teach 
new skills; who challenge the accuracy of a repoit or suggest a 
better way of working. It is pait of their job to study the needs of the 
children in their classes and to make sure that a program of activities 
leading to well-rounded development is being provided. In these 
classrooms, however, teachers can often be found working with small 
groups or individual children rather than w’ith the class as a whole. 
This freedom to give individualized attention is jjossihle because 
children have been helped to develop good habits of independent 
and cooperative work. 

These children must think while they read. From their first read- 
ing experiences, they are called upon to make thoughtful and critical 
judgments. This is as true of Dick, in first grade, helping to reread 
an experience record to make sure nothing important about a rec ent 
excursion has been left out, as of Ruth, in sixth grade, trying to 
decide if she has enough information to prepare her part of a group 
report; of six-year-old Billy, who complains that animals really don’t 
talk, as of eleven-year-old Don, who finds that the dates given in two 
of his history books disagree. It is important to read class plans 
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accurately when your group is depending on you; to be careful about 
how you read to prepare your report when the whole class is going 
to look to you for information; and to have an opinion about why 
you liked a story in a basal reader when your group must decide 
whether to share it with the rest of the class. 

Allowance is made in these classiooms for a range of needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities; for capitalizing on strengdis and for giving help 
where there are weaknesses. The children work together as a total 
class, but they also woik in groups and undertake some individu- 
alized activities. Their leading materials are selected to care for a 
lange in reading skills. When special piactice is provided, it, too, 
is planned to meet specific needs. These adjustments to individual 
and group needs are possible paitly because teachers take children 
into the planning process and partly because teachers work undei 
flexible schedules. 

These are learning situations that extend beyond the covers of 
books, the doorways of the classroom, and the boundaiies of the 
school grounds. The children go into their communities to get in- 
formation and invite conimunit) resource people to the school 
Problems that aie leal to chilclren in their daily lives find a place in 
tficir classrooms. Studies of otlui times and otliei lands are planned 
so that their beaiing on the model n woild, as children see it. can be 
explored. In these settings childien find inaiij purposes for reading, 
and man) things to read about, hut they also leaiii how to use iheii 
leading as one of many avenues to knowledge and to personal satis 
lac tion. 

WHAT MAKES FOR A SKILLFUL ^iEADERf 

What skills does it lake to meet the reading demands of the mod- 
ern woild? lowarcl what goals should the leading programs in 
today’s schools be diieeted? The specific aiiswei, foi any one class- 
room, conies from the te*achei s analysis of the abilities of her chil- 
dren and the reading jnoblems d *t are being raised for them bv 
their clay-by-day activities. The suggestions that follow repiesent onlv 
one of many possible ways of looking at the pioblem as a whole. 

A skillful reader understands what he reads. Reading is a tool. 
We read for something— to be entertained, to secuie information, 
to follow diiections, to solve a problem The skilled leader has 
learned to turn to his reading with clear purposes. He possesses the 
expel lence backgiouiid and the stock of word meanings that enable 
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him to interpret accurately what he reads. He looks at words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs in the light of what they have to offer for his 
purposes. He is alert and receptive to new ideas. When he is reading 
to answer a specific question, he has learned to identify and to read 
as carefully as necessary the sections of the material that bear most 
directly on his problem, and he is sensitive to cues in context and 
format that tell him whether new material is likely to be helpful. 
When what he is reading contains illustrative material, he is disposed 
to examine it with his problem in mind. When he reads fiction, he 
thinks about the plot, the characters, or other aspects of the stoi> 
that interest him. He understands what lie reads. 

It is with the problem of clear understanding that beginning- 
reading expel iences start. As the child learns that words have a mes- 
sage for him and begins to turn to them for infoimation, teacheis 
help him take his first steps toward developing the skills he will need 
eventually to get meaning from printed symbols quickly and easily. 
Reading for meaning continues to be basic to all his reading expeii- 
ences throughout his life, in school and out. 

A skillful reader deals efficiently with the symbols he meets. Clleai 
understandings can be obscured if the readei is not efficient in the 
way he works with printed symbols. Reading is one of rirc language 
arts. Long before he learns to read, the child learns to use words to 
express himself and to understand the words others are saying to 
him. Soon alter he enters fir A grade, he begins to work with words 
in printed form. lie must learn to recognize them, know what they 
mean, be able to tell them from other words with similar configura- 
tions, and eventually leain how to work out theii pronunciation for 
himself. 

Skillful reading calls for much more than mere identification ol 
words. As the reader typically meets them, words are presented in 
phrases, sentences, or paragrajihs. This is true c\en of prepriiner 
materials. In one of the earliest studies of the way people read, 
Buswell ^ demonstrated that an effective leader senses the phrase 
units that best convey the meaning of a passage. The progress of his 
eyes across a line is irregular, but forward-moving. The more skillful 
he is, the less frequently be has to look bark to lestudy a word, to 
catch more accurately the beginning of a line, or to sense tlie mcan- 

1 Guy Thomas Buswell, Tundaniental Reading Habits: A Study of Their Dex'elop- 
ment. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 21. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1922. 
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ing of a phrase. The skillful reader also learns to adjust his reading 
rate. He knows how to skim material from which he wants only 
general information and how to proceed slowly when every phrase 
in an article demands his attention. When he reads aloud, he has 
the added problem of conveying the meaning of a passage to others 
through skillful use of his voice. 

Most reading matter tails for skills in addition to efficiency with 
words, sentences, and paragraphs. Paragraph headings, section head- 
ings, chapter summaries, pictures, graphs, maps, and other such 
ways of adding to the meaning of a passage also have to be inter- 
preted. Then, as the reader seeks to locate materials for himself, he 
must be able to use a dictionary, an index, an encyclopedia, a table 
of tontents, and other aids to the location of materials. 

These are not the abilities of the adult reader alone. A beginner 
works with sentences and very short paragraphs. He will meet 
chapter titles, and perhaps section headings. By the end of the first 
year he will have examined tables of contents. Even a first-grader has 
times wherr he does not want to read a story carefully, but skims it 
for a general impressiern. Sometimes he reads silently to himself, and 
sometimes he reads aloud to a group. Every reader, at his own level, 
fates problems ol working efficiently with the materials he reads. 

A skillful reader adjusts his techniques to the purposes for which 
he reads. The most effective reading techniques do not operate auto- 
matic ally in the same way in all situations. They are flexible in terms 
of the reader’s purposes and the material at hand. 1 here is, for 
example, no one best way of skimming or of reading carefully. Skim- 
ming several books t, sec if they art likely to give help on a problem 
and skimming a single passage in a history text to recheck a date ate 
different processes. Reading die details of an arithmetic problem tor 
the first time and reieading .. basal-reader story to get the details of 
a scene in order to draw a picture are done in different fashions, 
riicre is no one best way of analyzing a word. In one setting a com- 
plete phonetic analysis may be needed. In other, context clues and 
beginning letters may be enough. 'I he skillful reader understands 
how to vary his approach appropriately for his problem and his 
material. 

Children face problems of adjusting their reading skills as they 
read for different purposes. Fven beginners work with a variety of 
materials and purposes as they move back and forth from various 
types of classroom records, signs, and notices to the simple story-type 
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materials of their preprimers. In classrooms where children use mate- 
rials in many ways, flexible adjustment of techniques to purposes is 
always part of the problem. 

A skillful reader evaluates what he reads. Ability to make critical 
evaluations as one reads has already been identified as an important 
reading skill in a democratic society. It calls for decisions both as 
to the accuracy of the information secured and as to its adequacy. 
The skillful reader knows Iiow to check on his sources of informa- 
tion. Jlxpcricnres with conflicting reports, with articles written to 
make an emotional appeal to the reader, with statements which, 
though accurate, give only part of the picture, and with different 
writing styles have helped him build standards for his judgments 
and techniques for the critical appraisal of what he has read. The 
skillful reader also knows how to decide when he has located sufli- 
cient material to solve his problem. In some cases, information from 
a single authority may be sufficient. In others, the reader may with- 
hold judgment in spite of all the information he has found. The 
intelligent reader not only understands what he reads but he brings 
to that undei standing all the critical judgment that his previous 
experiences have developed. 

C]hildrcn who are reading widely to solve problems •face many 
situations where critical evaluation is important. To prepare reports 
they must select the information they need. Source books will some- 
times disagree. Information in older books may prove to be inade- 
quate. Even a single basal-reader story may raise questions and com- 
ments such as the lollowing: “The schoolroom in this picture does 
not look like ours.” “We don’t use the kind of machinery cm our 
farms that this fanner seems to be using.” “Did things like that really 
happen in pioneer days?” Critical judgments are almost always part 
of the process of reading thoughtfully with clear purposes in mind. 

A skillful reader likes to read. The reading program has fallen 
short of its goal if it docs not result in readers who enjoy books. All 
reading is not problem solving. Those who read widely have explored 
many types of literature — fiction, biography, science, philosophy, and 
history; prose, poetry, and drama. Through their reading experiences 
they have become sensitive lo the impressions the author is giving as 
well as to the words he uses. They have learned to sense the mood 
of a poem and to despair or rejoice as a biography unfolds. Their 
experiences with good writing enable them to respond with esthetic 
satisfaction to apt choice of words and phrases and beauty of sen- 
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tence-structure. People who have learned to enjoy reading have 
developed standards of critical judgment regarding the literary, emo- 
tional, and esthetic values of what they read. 

Children whose parents read stories to them begin to develop 
reading tastes and interests even before they come to school. Class- 
room libraries and school or community libraries help to expand 
their acquaintance with books. Stories in basal-reader series are 
planned so as to give many different types of reading experiences. 
Texts and supplementary books open doorways to their physical 
world, to their country, and to other lands. The modern elementary 
S('hool is rich in opjjortunitics to develop reading interests and 
tastes. 

A skillful reader knows when to turn to books for help. Reading 
is only one means of <ominunication. Printed words are abstractions. 
Their meaning depends, in part, on the kind of firsthand c?:periencc 
the reader brings to his reading. It is one thing to read about the 
Rocky Mountains, ot even to see motion pictures oi them, and an- 
other to motor through them. Going to visit the slums in one’s citv 
adds something important to newspaper editorials on housing. Read 
ing about how to teach children to read and walking into a class- 
room to do the job are very different experiences. The skillful reader 
knows how and when to use reading effectively. He also knows how 
and when to turn to other sources of information. 

Children in today’s schools learn to explore tlieir world through 
many avenues other than books. Even in the finst grade they learn 
the difference between the trip they took and rvhat they were able 
to record of it on an experience record; between reading about a 
rabbit and having someone’s pet bunny in the school to watch. Older 
children learn what museum have to offer, evaluate motion pictuies. 
and take trips to collect information. They li\e in a real world, to 
which books make many kinds of contributions. Their reading ex- 
periences teach them how to read, and how to be thoughtful about 
what they read. They also learn when to lead and how to supple- 
ment their reading so that what they arc studying comes alive. 

A CHALLENGE TO TEACHERS 

Reading is an important aspect of living, in school and out. It 
serves many different purposes, and it calls for a wide s'ariety of skills, 
attitudes, and understandings. To teach children to meet the varied 
reading demands of today’s world is at once a crucial task for educa- 
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tion and an undertaking calling for a high level of skill, insight, and 
resourcefulness on the part of the teacher. 
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GUIDES FOR A SUCCESSFUL 
READING PROGRAM 


WHAT ARE the cliarac teristus of leading programs that help chil- 
dren meet witli success tlie reading demands of their daily activities? 
How arc they helped to grow toward adult reading skills? From first 
grade on, children face varied needs for effective leading. Progiams 
that meet these needs must be equally varied. They cannot be out- 
lined simply. I'lie general principles suggested in this chapter apply 
to all grade levels. Discussions of specific applications for differing 
levels of ability are givc'ii in the chapters that follow. Kxpcrienced 
teacheis may find the guides proposed here useful as an overview, 
and pel haps as a basis for appraising the activities of thcii class- 
rooms. Beginners may wish to reread this chapter alter they have 
looked further into the detailed descriptions of programs in action. 

EVERY SITUATION T AKES ITS CONTRIBUTION 

All the child's reading activities have a place. A child’s reading 
program needs to be thougiU of as composed of all the situations 
in which he reads. Some ol these will be experiences planned to 
develop specific skills; some will consist of recreational leading; some 
will be activities calling for wide reading for information; some wdll 
be the experiences offered by the signs and notices around the class- 
room. Apjiraisals ol the type of reading experience a child is leceiv- 
ingand llic skills he is being i.elped to develop, and decisions regard- 
ing next steps need to take the full range of his reading into account. 
A gioup ill first giade has just developed a book of experience records 
about helpers in its school. Here may be all the new vocabulary these 
children can take for the moment. A third-grade group has found in 
a basal reader some stories that bear directly on a classroom project. 
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For the time, this could be the best source of informational reading. 
A fourth grade has discovered the fun of independent recreational 
reading. Perhaps tliis is better experience for the present than work- 
ing on stories in a basal text. Children in a sixtii grade read well 
wlien they are working silently but do poorly when they read aloud. 
Some of the plays in a basal reader may provide the balance in ac- 
tivities they need. An ever-present problem in today's classrooms is 
that of finding time to give all children the help they need. Part of 
the answer lies in the skill with which use is made of every teaching 
oppoi tunity and the degree to which activities are coordinated. 

Classroom reading problems help to determine teaching em- 
phases. In classrooms rich in opportunities to read, the way in which 
a child’s skill develops and the order and setting in which he meets 
new prcrhlcms are determined by his total reading experiences. A 
reading program may be planned with a general sequence of ex- 
periences in mind, but as children venture farther afield in their 
independent reading it must become increasingly flexible in terms 
of these new situations and the needs they uncover. Jackie, in Grade 
I, is using the primer ol a standard basal-reader series, but he is also 
in a classroom where bulletin-board notices and captions to pictures 
abound, and he has helped prepare several records of gioup excur- 
sions. Who is to say, for sure, what his reading vocabulary is and 
which of the new words listed in the basal reader will actually need 
a special introduction? Bob’s name begins with B, Sidney’s with .S'. 
W'ill this make a dillerencc in the beginning letteis tcj which they 
respond most readily in their first wcrrd-analysis activities? \ woik- 
book for a basal reader may put exeicises with an encyclopedia late 
in the fourth grade, but Miss White’s class may need to use this 
refeience aid early in fall. As they try to make an extensile report, 
(hilchen in a sixth grade may find suddenly that simple outlining 
skills will no longer do. Gut ol such situations come the ciay-by-clay 
problems that children are trying to handle as they use reading for 
many purposes. Their reading programs must help them meet these 
pioblems. 

All classroom reading materials serve a purpose. The materials 
used to teach children to read, then, are as varied as the problems 
they face. Basal readers are important, but they are oidy one source 
of reading experience. In first grade, children may also be trying to 
read several kinds of classroom records. In third grade, they may 
need help in their first experiences in reading several books for 
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information. In fifth, they may be working with copies of the class- 
room encyclopedia. At one time the job may be to learn how to 
read arithmetic problems accurately; at another, how to find infor- 
mation in a science text without losing time; and at a third, how 
to interpiet an article in a daily paper. A child’s reading instruction 
must be planned so that he is given the help he needs to work with 
each new type of material successfully. Everything a child reads is 
potentially a basis for reading instruction, and everything he reads 
provides an opportunity for him to practice reading skills. 

EVERY NEEDED SKILL FINDS ITS PLACE 

Reading activities are planned to develop many types of skills. 
The effective reading program is a broad program. It will be broad 
of necessity, if it is planned in terms of children’s daily reading 
activities. It needs, also, to be planned consciously to give chiltlren 
an opportunity to develop the full range of leading skills, inteiests, 
and attitudes appropriate to their level of devclopnit nt. If it is im- 
portant for children to learn to adjust the way they read to their 
puiposes. then they need to read for many different reasons — now 
to answer a specific set of tpiestions, now to enjoy the humor of a 
story, now to follow directions, again to outline a story so as to pro- 
pose appropriate scenes for a play. It they are to learn to make critical 
evaluations of what they read, they must fate situations where judg- 
ments are important and where information from more than one 
source needs to be appraised. To be able to read aloud well enough 
to hold the attention of an audience is a skill that cannot be de- 
veloped in the first • vo or three years of school alone. Since reading 
aloud is an important aspect of adult reading skill, it should hnd its 
plate among other activitict in the intermediate giades. Breadth of 
reading experiemes tan be p,anned frtim me beginning. Iven primer 
materials tan be handled so that children read for different pur- 
poses. 

Conscious provision for varied reading skills needs to be made, 
not only through activities tlesigncu to focus direct instruction on 
reading, but also in related ..;.issrooin activities. In piimary class- 
rooms, many types of class lists, plans, experience records, and cajr- 
tions to pictures tan call for varied reading skills. With more mature 
readers, projects in science, social studies, health, and other areas 
can be planned so that children learn to use their textbooks and 
supplementary reading materials in many different ways. Recrea- 
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tional reading is possible at all levels. First experiences will, of 
necessity, be simple and carefully guided by the teacher, but as 
children grow in independence they can be encouraged to capitalize 
on their increased skill. 

Teaching materials are selected so as to raise many types of read- 
ing problems. Varied skills are developed more readily when chil- 
dren work with many types of materials. This is another reason for 
considering all classroom reading-matter as potential instructional 
material. Basal reader series are planned, typically, to provide for 
variety both in content and style. Depending upon their general 
level of reading ability, children also need ‘he experience of working 
with brief passages for directions or details; of reading an entire 
book; of looking for information in the chapters of several books; 
and of using indexes, tables of contents, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
pictures, maj^s, graphs, and charts. Many types of classroom materials 
need to be used as a basis for reading instruction if children arc to 
become efficient in their daily reading activities. 1 his variety is 
equally important as a means of introducing them to new pioblems 
and as a method of developing needs for new skills. 

Teachers’ insights into the nature of skillful reading serve as 
guides to choice of experiences. Judgments as to what*^skil!s need 
to be emphasized in any given situation depend in large measure 
upon the insight of the classroom leather. Johnny says he has read 
his story, but he comes up with very few right answers. Wliat skills 
does he lack? It may be that he is reading too rapidly. Perhaps the 
material is too difficult and he only half-understands many of the 
words. Perhaps he does not know what he was looking for and needs 
more help in establishing purp(»scs before he begins to read. What 
clues to the difficulty the teacher senses, and how she interprets them 
depend on her insight into how reading skill develops. Children’s 
reading activities need to be guided by a teacher who is competent 
to develop their reading experiences in terms of their needs, to use- 
materials flexibly, and to provide the ap}>roj)riale practice. This 
competence comes through understanding the reading process, the 
interrelationships among various reading skills, the nature of growth 
in learning to read, and the particular children in the class. 


PLANNED PRACTICE iS PROVIDED 

action is planned as needed to develop skill. In an 
effective program children are g iven definite instruction and 
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practice. Although a child develops much proficiency by using his 
reading skills functionally from day to day, this docs not mean tliat 
all instruction in how to read is incidental to these day-by-day read- 
ing experiences. One would not expect a tennis player or a pianist 
to perfect his techniques without help and without hours of practice 
focussed on his specific needs. It is equally unrealistic to expect 
reading skill to improve without guidance. Some of the help will 
be provided in a planned sequence of activities developed around 
selected story and informational materials; some will be planned in 
relation to problems that have arisen in the course of othei classroom 
reading activities; and some will be set up around work-type ma- 
terials. 

A program that provides for definite instruction and practice can 
still be lesponsive to classroom needs and individual grovvtli prob- 
lems. Typically, the highest degice of (ontinuity from day to day is 
likely to be retjuiied for the activities of immatuie leaders. As ihil- 
dren become more skilled, their instruction and practice should 
become more flexible in terms of new reading needs and oppoituni- 
ties to piactice reading skills ari.sing from their classroom actixities — 
(nst-graders decide to read sotne of their experience records aloud 
when their mothers come, and stop to practice; thiid-gradcrs take 
time' away from their basal readers to exjdore the books in their 
( lassroom library; fifth-graders discover that their scrcial-studies tc'xi- 
book is one of their hardest books to read, and work at it as a reading 
gioujr. 

Practice is planned so that children work with reading skills in 
the way in which tb^y will need them again. “We learn to do by 
doing” is a psychological principle tliat has definite implications 
for teachers of reading. Cdiil Iren need to practice rc'ading skills in 
situations similar to those in .vhich they vx ill actually be using them. 
Activities of an artificial nature tan be used with profit from time lo 
time to focus a child’s attention on a specific aspect of a skill or to 
highlight a process, but the bulk of his practice needs to be in a 
typical reading setting. The eventual goal of word-analysis activities, 
for example, is to help the ci.' d identify a new word in its context. 
His practice, then, needs to be planned so that he has ample oppor- 
tunity to work with unfamiliar words in context. Work-type activi- 
ties with guide w'ords or alphabetical order can help to sharpen a 
child’s dictionary skills, but he also needs to work w'ith an actual 
dictionary in his hands. A skilled rajjid reader must be able to sec 
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appropriate phrase units and key words without the benefit of 
mechanical equipment, flash cards, or paragraphs retyped so that 
there is an artificial gap from phrase to phrase. The more effectively 
teachers can capitalize on the child's daily reading experiences, the 
greater the amount of practice in a natural setting they will be able 
to provide. When it is important to supplement these experiences 
with special practice acti\ities, they need to be planned with those 
situations in mind in which the skill will eventually be used. 

Instruction and practice activities are planned so as to start where 
the child is. All childien will not Icam to read at the same rate. 
Factors such as general maturity; experience background; illness or 
physical defects; intellectual development; social and emotional nta- 
turity: and changing from school to school will have their influence. 
Within any one classtoom, teachers need to be piepared for a range 
of thiee to five years in ability, or perhaps even more.^ The reading 
program needs to be developed so as to take these differences into 
account. While it is possible to plan so that children are given com- 
pletely individualized help, the numbers of children in most ele- 
mentary school classrooms make this solution impiactitable. Teachers 
will need to plan, then, for reading instruction and piactice activities 
to meet the needs of groups working at several rcMdingdcvels. This 
means not only finding time during the school day to work with 
these groups, but also equipping the classroom with reading materials 
for several different grades. It will be important, as well, to adjust 
recreational reading and experiences in reading lor information to 
several levels of ability. Futthermore, the types of new reading prob- 
lems raised by these activities will vary from one level of ability to 
another, and fiom child to child within a group. An effective leading 
progiam is not easily blocked out. Many types of adjustments are 
needed if children’s reading pioblems are to be met. 

Instruction and practice activities are planned so as to give the 
child the amount of help he needs. Childien in the same class not 
only will read at many different levels, but they will require different 
amounts and kinds of instruction and practice. The slightest of sug- 
gestions will enable some to work on by themselves. Others will need 
patient explanations, many planned practice activities, and gieatly 
extended expeiiences in working with easy materials Effective in- 

1 Robert H. Beck, Walter W. Cktok, and Nolan C. Kearney, Cuniculum in the Mod 
em Elementary School, pp. 27-33. New York: Prenlice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 
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struction and practice need to be planned so that the child who is 
ready to move on to challenging classroom reading activities is not 
held up, while the youngster who is learning more slowly has the 
extended guidance and experience he needs. 

Instruction and practice activities are planned with the sequence 
of development of reading skill in mind. Almost all the skills needed 
by an adult have their origin in the much simpler problems of the 
primary grades. 'Well-planned instruction does not seek perfection 
in one series of lessons. Instead, it provides for recurring experiences 
that enable a child to refine his techniques as he meets new situations 
that call for greater skill. In the early primary grades it may be the 
teacher who actually does most of the reading while tlie children 
gain tlieir fiist acquaintance with a process. She reads tlic first 
experience records to children at the prereading level while they 
listen. She linds the first encyclopedia article for able third-g»'aders to 
read. She makes out the bibliography as fourth-graders face the first 
project of the year that calls for wide reading. Laiet, children will 
f)c helped to take the initiative in such activities. Eventually they 
will learti to w'ork independently, with only occasional need for as- 
sistance. 

Planning for rcrurring experiences with the same skill does not 
mean that all children should be expected to take exactly the sam^ 
steps, or to meet a more difficult problem at exactly the same point 
in their reading experiences. One group may accpiire knowdedge 
about a dictionary gradually; another may leain many of the same 
basic skills in one scries of practice activities. Children in one fourth 
grade may face the ji.oblem of wide reading for information with a 
background of many such experiences as third-graders. In another 
school, facilities for wide u iding in the primary grades may be 
limited, and the task of hanuling reference materials in the fourth 
grade pose a number of new problems. I'he richer the child’s total 
reading experiences, the more likely he is to encounter a wide vari'^tv 
of problems early and often. The key to deciding what is needed 
next lies in the efficiency with which children are meeting their 
present reading problems and ihc help that seems most likely to give 
them more independence in handling new situations. These de- 
cisions need to be made by the classroom teacher from her knowledge 
of how reading skill develops and her insight into the needs of 
her group. 
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PURPOSE IS CENTRAL IN ALL ACTIVITIES 

Children turn to reading activities with clear purposes in mind. 
Children who arc learning how to read critically, how to solve 
problems through their reading, and how to adjust their reading 
techniques to different situations need to read with clear purposes 
in mind. In their classrooms one seldom hears such assignments as, 
“Open your books ana read the story on page . . . or “Let's 
open om books to page .... Jill, will you start to read, please?" 
Instead, j)laiis in which children share are heard. “Lei's look at the 
pictures in our new story. What do you think it will be about? Let's 
read it and see." “Do these pictures look like the farm we visited? 
Let's see if the story tells what the differences arc." “John tliinks 
this looks like a story we could dramatize. Do you want to think 
about that as you read?" “These stories about pioneers may help 
with your social-studies groups. Who has your list of questions?" 
“Do you remember that you asked for fairy stories like the one we 
read last week? Here is a group of them in this new reader. Do you 
each want to rcj)ori on the one most interesting to you?" 

In these situations, the material being read sometimes follows the 
order of the stories in a basal text and the problem ofmiaking the 
activity purposeful is one of helping childicn see a leason for lead- 
ing that is meaningful to them and that guides theit thinking as 
they read. In the reading done for unit activities in aieas such as 
science, social studies, or health, the appropriate materials are those 
needed to solve the problems raised by teacher and children as they 
began the unit. If a classroom is equipped wdth many types of 
materials, it is usually possible, even with beginners whose reading 
vocabulary is limited, to make adjustments so that chilchen read 
about a faim after they have visited one, or enjoy a group of animal 
stoiies aftci they have been to the Zoo or have been talking in class 
about their pets. With increasing skill in independent reading come 
endless opportunities to plan experiences with story and informa- 
tional materials that take varied group purposes inio account. 

Children share in setting up plans for special practice. In their 
dt'sire to have children interested in what they read and to help them 
find that reading is an enjoyable and profitable activity, teachers 
sometimes forget that the normal youngster can be much interested 
in seeing himself gain better skill. In an effective reading program 
children are helped to understand the skills they need and the pur- 
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poses for which special practice is set up. ‘Here are some special 
stones that will help you remember your new words.” ‘How did you 
like the way Allen read that for us? Could we make a list of things 
to remember when we read out loud?’ Today when )ou finish, I’m 
going to ask some questions to see how carefully )ou lead ‘ Yester- 
day you took all our social studies time just to find what we wanted. 
Suppose you take out your books today and let’s learn to use an 
inde\ ” Situations such as these help to develop children who sense 
their own problems, who enter willingly into plans to correct then 
dillic 111 ties, and who piaetiee intelligently because they know what 
they are practicing foi 

Incidental reading around the classroom serves a real purpose. 
Pill pose I Lil reading extends to classroom bulletin boards, notices and 
(halkboaids Rooms are not cluttered with signs and notices that 
are never read Children look to class plans, lists of room responsi- 
bilities notices of special events bulletin board displa\s and cap 
tioiis to pietiiies because these records actually function in helping 
to keep the day s activities running smoothly Notices are taken down 
when thc'y aie no longer needed jdans once mule are actualh used, 
lists of lilies are leiead as needed, and experience iccoids serve a 
purpose afte^ they aie onginally composed I he classroom eiiMron 
mem plays a part in the total leading piogiam because its reuling 
niatciials aie important in children s lives 

INDIVIDUAL NEEDS ARE MET 

Gioupiiig is flexible. IndiMclual ncc*ds c innot easilv be met unless 
childieii work in gu nps The piol)lem of giotiping is complicated 
by the fact that children of approxiiuatclv tlic same leading level 
will not have exactly the Sci ne needs Todd re ids at fourth grade 
level, but with such painfui slowness that he seldom can be en- 
couraged to read an entire bcjok for lecicaticrn jennne also reads at 
fouith grade level, but she tends to skim and misses important \c 
tails Sai ill has an excellent visual m^nioi\ for the configurations of 
Isolds With skillful use of context, she reads most second grade 
mateiial without trouble, but >iie can vsork out few words for herself 
Anne, who is also in second grade, is veiv proud of her abilit> to 
figure out a new word. Children such as these may woik together 
on materials of the same level of difficulty, but they also need uidi 
vidualized help Other children may start out together, but learn at 
diffeunt rates Someone may be ill and need special instruction 
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to catch up. On the other hand, a classroom problem that affects all 
groups may arise and children with differing reading abilities may 
need to work together on a project in social studies, science, or 
health. Meeting individual needs means providing for flexible group- 
ing and individualized help that allow for these and similar prob- 
lems. 

Individual needs find a place within the activities of one group. 
Teachers who arc skillful in meeting individual needs do more than 
provide for flexible grouping. They also find ways of working with 
children’s special problems within a single group. In a piereading 
group, the children are dictating their slory of their walk aiound 
the neighborhood near the school. Those who are almost ready for 
beginning-reading experiences with prepiimer materials are com- 
menting on the shapes of the words the teacher writes and trying to 
read some of the lines. Those who are least mature aie suggesting 
what needs to be wiitten but not making many attempts to read. In 
first grade, the teacher is giving a quick review of new woids. “Jerry,” 
she says, “this was the one that gave you trouble. Do you know it 
now?” In a fouith grade, the teacher asks a cjucstion that requires 
careful reading of the child who tushed through the stor\, and then 
says, “Do you think it would have helped if you ha(^ read more 
carefully?” 

Other types of adjustments will need to be made during classroom 
activities wlien it is desirable for children of differing levels of read- 
ing ability to work togethei. In one situation, the teacher may pio- 
vide materials on several different levels. In another, she may let 
the good readers help those who are likely to have tiouble with 
hard words. When the only material available is an adopted text 
that is difficult lor part of the class, it may be important to give 
special help to the group that needs it or to work with children 
individually. Group activities need to be planned with the problems 
of each group member in mind. 

Opportunities for individualized reading activities are provided. 
All the child’s reading experiences should not be in group activities. 
Children need to be encouraged, at times, to go ahead at their own 
levels and to develop their own reading interests and tastes. All 
recreational reading is not completely individualiz'd, but many 
teachers have found this to be one important means of stimulating 
individual interests. Other opportunities are provided through varied 
assignments as children read for informational purposes. The special 
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needs and interests of the individual child have a place in the total 
reading program. 

Classroom records are used as guides to individual needs. Keep- 
ing the needs of thirty or more individuals in mind calls for the 
development of effective methods of appraising progress and keeping 
records. Simple testing devices, check lists of activities, and anecdotal 
records will all be important. In a busy classroom these will need to 
be planned so that they are a part of classroom activities, and an aid 
to enjoying them, not an extra job to be done. In a program where 
children have a share in planning their activities they also share in 
the appraisal process. “My trouble is that I repeat all the little words 
when I read out loud,” says one poor reader in a typical fifth grade, 
"but I’m trying to remember it, and mother is helping me at home.” 
“We put the names of our library books in our special notebooks ” 
says a second. “I’m reading longer books now and more kinds of 
books.” In a first grade, a child boasts, “Today I knew that word 
without any help at all.” The recording and appraisal process in an 
effective reading program is a joint activity. Teacher and children 
together evaluate progress and plan next steps. 

ALL TEACHING POINTS IN THE SAME DIRECTION 

Growth in one type of skill does not hinder growth in another. 
An effective reading jirogram is a tooulinated program. The skills 
children need to learn are complex, and they interlock in many 
ways. Teaching needs to be planned so that growth in one arcM does 
not impede growth in another. Speed of reading, lor example, can- 
not develop beyond a ret tain point if a large share of .a child’s 
reading activities are oral, or if he is held too closely to detailed 
reports on everything he rc ids. Careful reading to woik out the 
analysis of unfamiliar words is difficult under pressure for incrc'ased 
.speed. First-grade crutches of vocalizing and pointing can he dis- 
carded when there are opportunities to read simple materials silently. 
Many of the intermediate grade skills of note-taking, outlining, and 
summaii/ing can more readd v be developed it children work with 
informational materials where the vocabulary and geneial writing 
style are not difficult. Teachers need to plan so as to identify poten- 
tial conflicts and adjust teaching emphases, types of material, or plans 
for practice appropriately. 

All the child’s reading experiences supplement and reinforce each 
other. The importance of looking at the child’s reading experiences 
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as a whole has been mentioned at several points. Decisions as to the 
balance of his activities need to be made in the light of all the read- 
ing he is doing. As he reads more widely, the problems he faces 
should play an increasing part in determining the emphases of his 
reading instruction. The amount of special practice he is given needs 
to be planned in the light oi the opportunities to use the same skills 
being offered by his classioom reading experiences. The materials 
he reads for information or for recreation should be selected so that 
they aic appropriate for his general level of reading skill. The activi- 
ties in an effective reading program are thought! ully coordinated. 
Fvery opportunity needs to be capitalized upon in such a way that 
the result is a unified series of experiences for the child. 

Coordination is planned from grade to grade and from class to 
class. The coordination of a child’s reading activities needs to be 
planned not only for the class in which he now is» but from grade 
to grade, and from teacher to teacher, if he is in a school where 
more than one j^erson works with him during the same year. Every 
teacher needs to be able to take clriklren where thev are and to 
move on with them to the new experiences of which the) are most 
in need. Skills stressed at one level should be picked up at the next, 
when their need recurs. If a child works with two or ilifee teachers 
in special subject fields, each must be prepared to helj) him deal 
wdth the reading problems he laces in her room. This means that the 
scseial persons working with a child need to be agreed on hew best 
to give him Jiclp. Furthermore, because childrc*n will not grow and 
leain at the same rate, every teacher must be prepared to handle a 
range of reading problems. There can be no such thing as teaching 
only a second-grade program, or a fourth-grade program, or even 
being a specialist in primary techniques or in tcchniciues appropriate 
for the intermediate grades. Children’s reading needs can best be 
met in a school where all teachers have worked together to develop 
a common [diilosophy and common goals and where there has been 
enough intervisitation and pooling of ideas on how to teach to 
develop mutual understanding of problems and methods. 

SOME QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
READING PROGRAM AS A WHOLE 

Is use being made of eveiy situation in which the child reads? 

Is the program broad enough to develop all the skills a child will need 
eventually in his adult reading experiences? 

Is there provision for carefully planned practice at points of difficulty? 
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CHAPTER HI 


WHAT MAKES FOR SUCCESS 
IN BEGINNING READING? 


SOME BEGINNERS 

It is the etui of tlie hist week of school in a fust giacie. The 
teacliei still has imuh to leain about her class, but alieadv she has 
lound out enough about individual cliildren to lay hei fiist plans 
loi the prcTcading |)iogiani. 

Louis brought his la\oiite stoiy hook to school on the first day. He 
could not lead much ol it except the title, but he could tell the general 
gist of the story Irom the pu tines When the (hildrtii were given an 
oj)poitunity to paint, he t\as one of the few who a>uld sign his full name 
to his pictuie. Dining the fust week he was much interested in the few 
signs on the bulletin boaid and was delighted to be able to find his own 
name abo\e a cloakroom hook and on a helpers' chait. 

Betsy had been trMug to I'ead indejicndently since shortly after her 
fifth birthday. Scvcial ol the pieprimers in the room w^ere ahead) familiar 
to her. As the tcachei wiote the children s names» Betsy stood by and 
named the letteis as they weic wiirten. Fiee activity peiiods found her 
examining the books on the libraiy table, smiling at some of the 
pictures and tcading cxrasioiial woids. She knew some nuiseiy rhymes 
and fjuickly learned others that were part ol group experiences in the 
fust few da\s ol school TIei g»eat delight was to tr) to supply the rhymirg 
word before the teacher said it 

Ted cried foi the first few mornings when his mother left him at the 
classroom door. He was not corn i icd with the pictures and signs around 
the loom. I he play corner, the ac]uariuni, and the blocks lor construction 
activities held his aitcniion When a pictuic he had drawn was selected by 
the children to be i>osted on the bulletin boaid, he did not particulaily 
caic whether it had i caption, although several in the class thought that 
there should be one. At the end of the first week he had been to examine 
the books in the hbiary corner only once. Although he joined small 

S3 
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groups listening to stories for a few minutes, he soon wandered off to 
other activities. 

Mary Lou was greatly interested in the easel. When asked to share her 
pictures with the class, she enumerated the objects she had drawn but 
seldom told a related story about them. She seemed to follow with in- 
terest the stories read to the group and enjoyed looking at the pictures. 
However, her own comments showed limited ability to make her ideas 
clear and a very meager vocabulary. At the end of the first week of school 
she gave no evidence that she had discovered any clues by which she 
could recognize her own name. 

Jack took a lively interest in everything in the classroom. He quickly 
leained to find his own name although he was apt to mix it with Jim's 
if the two were used on the same chart. He enjoyed listening to stories, 
but he occasionally left the group to go on with other concerns. He 
stopped to sec il there was anything new on the bulletin board each 
morning, but he showed no great desire to know what the few simple 
notices said, unless an accompanying picture happened to interest him. 

These are typical of the children for whom a program in begin- 
ning leading must be planned. Even in the first week of school, the 
need (or differentiated instruction is apparent. This first-grade 
teacher, like others w^ho aie responsible for beginning-leading pro- 
grams, must plan activities that will make lor the greatest giowtli 
on the pan of each child, not only in ability to read butTin all other 
aspects of development. Pan of the total program w^ill consist oi 
piercading activities designed to provide the basis for successful and 
happy experiences when the children begin to read. 

The children who have just been descrilied are at different stages 
in their readiness for definite instruction in reading. Betsy is already 
beyond beginning-reading activities. Preprimers are an old story to 
her. I^ouis is not far behind. Jack is not paiticularly interested in 
learning to read, although he has many of the prereading abilities 
he needs. Ted and Mary Lou have as yet developed few of the skills 
that will be important when they begin to read. Other children in 
the group will have other combinations of abilities and experiences 
and, as the weeks go by, new strengths and new weaknesses will 
appear. Some of this class are ready now to progress quickly under 
definite reading instruction. Others will need many weeks of sup- 
plementary experiences before they begin to read. 

How to work with these varied patterns of abilities, interests, and 
backgrounds of experience has long been a source of concern to 
those interested in the teaching of reading. Parents, willing to accept 
the fact that children differ in every other aspect of development, 
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sometimes feel that the techniques of teaching reading should 
achieve, by some magic formula, equal progress for all. Teachers 
themselves, in spite of their understanding of individual differences, 
sometimes feel that their professional reputations depend upon the 
skill with which their children can read at the end of the first grade. 
Even the children sometimes come to school feeling that, by virtue 
of being six years old and in the first grade, they will automatically 
be able to open a book and make sense of its mysterious symbols. 

What makes for reading readiness? How can a teacher determine 
the specific needs of her group? What types oi prereading experi- 
ences seem most essential for success in beginning reading? The 
present chapter is concerned Avith the identification of prereading 
needs. The types of activities that make for an effective prereading 
program are discussed in Chapter IV. Chapter V describes the 
transition from prereading activities to the first experiences of learn- 
ing to read. 

DEFINING READING READINESS 

That children differ — in height, weight, color of hair and eyes, 
intellectual ability, and even in the rate at which they maiuie, reach 
adolescence, and stop growing as adults — is as well established as 
any other single psychological principle.' Prc^giess in a skill such as 
learning to read is no exception. Two major types of studies ha\e 
provided the reseaich from which present-day concepts cif reading 
readiness have been developed. One type has been concerned with 
investigating the factois tliat make for success in beginning reading.^ 
The other has focussvJ on the reasons why children have failed to 
make satisfactory pi ogress in reading.^* Many specific questions re- 
garding the capacities and interests of first-giade children, the 
circumstances that hindei their leading progress, and the types of 
activities most helpful in assuring their success in learning to read 
are still to be ansA\ered. Neverthel(*ss. out of the accumulated e^i- 

1 Sec, for a recent statement, Willard C. 01sv.n, Child Devdoprnent. Boston D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1919 

2 As examples, see Millie C. Almy, * \'ldren*i Experiences Prior to First Grade and 
Success in Beginning Reading. Teachci> College Contributions to Fducation, No. 954. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni\ersity, 1949: Arthur I. Gates, Guy L. Bond, 
and David H. Russell, Methods of Determining Reading Readiness. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939 

8 As examples, see: Chester C. Bennett, An Inquiry into the Genesis of Poor Reading. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 753. New York Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938; Helen M. Robinson, Why Pupils Fail in Reading. Chicago: 
The Univeisity of Chicago Press, 1946. 
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dence have come some clear-cut suggestions of factors to consider 
in planning for the experiences which lead to a child’s first efforts 
to read independently. 

Readiness is an educational concept. The term ''readiness/* as 
distinguislied from “maturation,** typically refers to the time and 
the way in which certain activities will be taught, not to tlie inner 
unfolding of the child’s capacities. Jersild ^ has described it as raising 
questions regarding the appropriateness of what is to be taught in 
terms of tJie child’s ability to profit from it — ^Iiis maturity, his back- 
ground of experiences, and his possession of needed related skills. 

Defined in this way, reading readiness refcis not only to the 
beginning stages of learning to read, but to every step in the child’s 
progress from simple reading tasks to those that are more compli- 
cated. Harrison ® was one of the earliest to use the concept of reading 
readiness in this broad sense, and to attempt to outline, from level 
to level, the new reading tasks children might be expected to face. 
Although the term “reading readiness’* is often usc‘d to refer spe- 
cifically to those skills needed for success in beginning reading, it is 
a helj)ful orientation to the total readiness pioblem to think of the 
concept in its larger sense, and to use the term “prerc^ading” for that 
specific aspect of readiness which has to do with these «arly piimat> 
skills. 

The fact that reading readiness is an educati*)nal concept has 
implications for planning a prereading program. It laises cjuestions 
regarding the skills the child now possesses and what he needs to be 
taught. The prereading program is not, then, a pericxl ol waiting 
until a certain stage of maturity is i cached. Nor does it consist of a 
special series of activities that must necessarily be undertaken b) all 
children. Rather, it builds the skills important to siucessfid first 
steps in beginning reading, just as the later fiist-giade piogtarn 
develops readiness for work with second-grade materials, and experi- 
ences with fifth-grade reading problems prepare for the somewhat 
more complex activities taken on in the sixth. 

Basic prereading abilities center around skill with words, stories, 
and pictures. The skills most directly related to success in first-grade 
reading call for ability to work with books, stories, pictures, and 
words. These might be termed basic prereading rbilities. These 

4 Arthur T. Jersild et al.. Child Development and the Curriculum, p. 31. New York* 
Teachers College, Columbia Oni\eisity, 1946. 

0 M. Lucile Harrison, Reading Readiness. Re\ised Kdition. Boston: Houghioii MifTlin 
Company, 1939. 
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abilities have been classified in slightly different ways by different 
authors, but they fall in the general areas of facility in use of oral 
language, interest in books and stones and awareness of the pur- 
poses they serve, ability to make gross discriminations in word forms; 
sensitivity to rhymes and the sounds of wwds, and ability to interpret 
pictures 

The most important step in appraising a thild s prereading status, 
then, IS to study the degree to which he jxissesses the skills he will 
need to use as he begins to read. Tests of ability to woik wuh words, 
ihymes, and pictures are included in almost all reading readiness 
tests These skills arc also i effected to some extent in a child s general 
inteicst in printed mattci In hci study of first grade childicn, \lmy ^ 
found that responses to many different t>pcs of opportunities to 
lead, from looking at a stoiy book while Mother reads it to trying 
to read the woids on ai tides around the house, had i positive rela- 
tionship to success in beginning leading In a compi( hensive study 
of factors that mike loi leading readiness Gates, Bond, and Russell 
found that Usts asking children to intcipret pictures, to match 
words, to gi\c rhymes, to follow directions, and to follow the plots 

stones in much the same wav as they would be calleil upon to 
do in beginning ie<iding experiences had unong the highest correla 
tioiis with tests of leuling adiievement given 1 uer in the fust grade 
This study also revealed that picreading abilities are, to some extent, 
specific to the immediate teaching situation Ability to name the let 
teis ol the aljdiabct for example, v\as found to be related to sucvt'ss 
in beginning reading in J issioonrs where children usually came to 
first glide with tfiis information and teachers v\cre accustomed to 
making use of it Fins same ability seemed to be lelatively unim 
j)Oitaiit 111 other classrooms where it was not typically part of 
childiens cxpciKiicc backgiound and teachers did not customarily 
depend on it \ child s prercading abilities need to be appraised, in 
pan, in icinis of his gcncial facility with language bc;oks. pictures 
and word foinis and sounds, and in pait, in teiiris of the specific 
way in which he is going to be taught to read 

I xpcTicnecs planned to dc eJop piertading abilities must pro 
vide* then, many opportumtic's to work with woids and pietuies in 
vaiied settings Some of these m eel to be oral There also need to 
be contacts with printed woids in boerks and stones, and many casual 

Millie C Mm> op cit 

r \itlmr I C.aits Su\ I Bond and Divid H Russell op cit 
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opportunities to respond to names, charts, labels, and special notices. 
Pictures need to be used — ^as sources of interest on the bulletin board, 
as part of the fun of sharing a story, as a record of an interesting 
excursion. Prereading activities and beginning-reading activities cen- 
ter around many of the same types of experiences. 

Experience background is important. At one table may be Sally, 
whose parents have taken her to the Zoo, to the park, to the lake 
for picnics, or to spend a weekend on the farm; who owns a bicycle, 
a doll house, a pet kitten, and a phonograph; and who lives on a 
street where houses have gardens and boulevards have trees. Next to 
her may be Jane, who has grown up in an apartment house; who 
has never had a pet; whose parents raiely have time to take her on 
trips; and who plavs in the narrow apaitment (ourt and on the street 
in front of her home. The influences ol breadth of expciience back 
ground in learning to read are pervashe. A child who has a wide 
background of experiences has more ideas about whicli to talk, 
to write, to read, and to interpret pictures. He also has better back- 
ground from which to undeistand pieprimcr stories. Simply written 
though these fiist mateiials arc, they call tor a working knowledge 
of suburban family life; ot wagons and tricycles; ol fiiendly postmen 
and firemen. Moreover, these prepiimei experiences aTc but a small 
proportion of the total number ot stories, books, and j)ic lutes to 
which a first-grader is expected to respond with unclei standing. 

Prereading experiences need to be an integral p.iit ol a total pri- 
mary program planned to develop a lich and varied background of 
expeiiences. In one sense, they reptesent the \c*ibal side ot this 
program — the planning sessions, the sharing peiiods, the lecording 
of w^hat w^as seen on a trip, the experience ot interpreting pictures, 
and the labelling of classtooni exhibits. These arc the contacts with 
w^ords that meet prereading needs in settings where the importance 
of being able to read is kept to the tore. 

Intellectual maturity plays a part. A number of attempts have 
been made to determine a mental age before which one should not 
try to teach a child to read. In one of the most frequently quoted of 
these, Morptiett and Washburnc ® studied the reading achievement 
of first-grade children in relation to their mental ages. In this study 
there was a sharp upward rise in achievement for the group from 
6-0 to 6-5 mentally, and another sharp rise foi the group from 6-6 

8 Mabel V. Morphett, and Carleton Washburne, '*When Should Children Begin to 
Read?’* Elementary School Journal, 31 (Match, 1931), 496-503. 
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to 6-11 mentally. After this point increases were gradual. This led 
the authors to propose that beginning-reading instruction be post- 
poned until the child reached a mental age of six years and six 
months. In this study, however, and in others in which a definite 
mental age for beginning reading has been proposed, little attention 
is given to exploring the possibility of varying teaching methods in 
terms of children’s abilities. 

Gates,® among others, went at the problem by studying adjust- 
ments of teaching techniques to varying levels of intellectual ability. 
In one situation, childien abo\e five years mentally made reasonable 
piogiess when materials and teaching methods were carefully planned 
to meet their needs. Other classrooms were reported where higher 
levels of intellectual ability were needed for successful progress. 
Studies such as this suppoit the general conclusion that it is im 
possible to establish an\ single mental age as a crucial point before 
which instruction in reading should not be given. The determining 
lactoi, witliin limits, seems to be the wa\ children arc taught. 

Ne\erthelcss, intellectual ability makes a difference. The fact that 
there secmis to be no specific mental age that can be used as a detcr- 
niining factor in deciding when to start beginning reading activities 
does not mean that piessuie to learn to read can safely be put indis- 
criminately on all (nst-giaders. Other things being equal, which they 
seldom are in situations invoKiiig human beinsj>, children wdth higii 
1 Q.’s are more likely to learn rapidly than children with low I.Q. s. 
Gorrelations of scores on intelligence tests w^ith measures of reading 
progress tend to fall betwe^en .45 and .65^^ Furthermc>re, certain 
preieading skills arc' ilosely related to general intellectual ability. 
Tests of \ocabular\ and of picture inteipic tation, for example, are 
iiK hided in the Revised Stanj nl-Binrt Scedr at several le\cls as part 
of a ccmiposite pic true of iiilellectuai inatuiit>.^^ I rereading activities 
can be used to supply niaiiY experiences from which a child can 
profit in terms of his general level of intellectual maturity. The.v 
acthities tan also, at times, seise to fih in important gaps in a chilcTs 
jrreschool background. However, there is little evidence to suggest 
that such experiences will nraia marked changes in the rate of a 

» Arthur 1. (.rates, “The Ncccssiry Menial \gc fox Becfinning Reading” Flementary 
S(hool Journal, SI (March, 1937), 497- *^08. 

10 Irving H. Anderson and Waltei F Oeartiorn, The Pi^ycholo^ of Teaching Reading, 
pp 80-81 New York; Tht Ronald Piess Company, 1952 

11 Lewis M. Terman and Maude L. Mcriill, Measuring Intelligence Boston Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1937. 
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child’s intellectual growth. This raises the question as to whether 
time is well spent attempting to force a child to extend himself to 
the limits of his intellectual ability in a struggle to learn to read 
when a few months later he may grasp the same concepts with rela- 
tive ease. It is appropriate to question, also, whether tlie risk of dis- 
couragement and defeat is w'orth taking. Studies of rctaided readers 
have identified attempts to introduce children to reading too soon 
as possible causes of later difficulty, and in\e.stigations of the per- 
manence of the learning of immature children and of the amount 
of time needed to teach them suggest that tlie efforts of both teacher 
and children might better have been placed elsewhere.^^ 

In general, studies of intellectual ability as a factor in reading 
readiness seem to support the proposal that the prereading piogram 
should be a program of active teaching, not a waiting period. They 
suggest, also, that this teaching needs to be paced to the individual 
child’s capacity for growth. Able children intellectually, if their 
specific prereading abilities are equally strong, may progress rapidly 
into beginning-reading activities. On the other hand, the lower the 
mental age, the longer the prereadiirg period will need to be, the 
simpler the beginning material will need to be, the j^cater the 
amount of repetition in meaningful settings which will be needed, 
and the more highly individualized the teaching methods will have 
to be.^® The simple, interesting, and informal experiences with 
words aird stories provided in prereadirrg activities may nreet very 
well the needs of these children foi a simplified and enriched begin- 
ning-reading prograur. 

Other aspects of development may make a difference. Evidence as 
to the influence of physical, social, and emotional lac tors ern success 
in beginning reading is not clear-cut. Childreir with defective vision, 
hearing, and speech have been successful in learning to read. On 
the other hand, studies have shown that such defic iencies do appear 
in a certain number of retarded readers.^^ Certainly, for individual 
children, physical difficulties will be a contributing, if not a decid- 
ing, factor in unsuccessful beginning-reading experiences. Focussing 
the eyes on the printed page is a complex task demairding both a 
degree of visual maturity, which may not always be achieved at the 

12 Irving H. Anderson and Walter F. Dearliorn, op. cit., pp. 67 -69. 

13 Samuel A. Kirk, Teaching Reading to Slow Learning Children, p. 83. Boston: 
Houghton Milflin Company, 1940, 

14 Helen M. Robinson, op. cit, pp. 7-33, 50-58. 
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age of six, and specific skill in coordinating the functioning of the 
two eyes.^® Not being able to hear, or not being able to pronounce 
words distinctly may make fine auditory discriminations difficult. 
Illness may also be a problem. The child who takes a trip to the 
farm, is out of school with a cold the next day and misses the class 
discussion and the writing of an experience record, and returns the 
day following to try to read the record, has missed a vital step in 
the sequence. 

A child’s general rate of maturation may also be a factor in his 
success in beginning reading. Olson reports cases where growth 
in reading ability seems to parallel the child’s over-all pattern of 
maturation. The (|ucstion of inatuiation is also raised Irequently 
in speculations as to why more boys than girls are found in remedial 
classrooms.^’^ Considerable evidence has accumulated to show that 
girls, on the average, are about a year in advance ol boys in general 
maturation by the age of six. There are, of course, many exceptions. 
What miglit this difference in growth rates mean in first-giade class- 
looms whcie botli sexes are expected to perform the same visual 
tasks, to have the same span of attention, and to sit without wiggling 
for the same length of time? 

Social and emotional factors may be involved, also, in the cast's 
of iridi\idual c hildren. In his study of poor leaders, Bennett did 
not find that, as a group, they were significantly different from good 
readers in areas of personal and social adjustment, llowexcr, a child 
may be so timid that he finds it hard to work with a reading group, 
or so anxious to make friends that he devotes his full time in a group 
to poking, talking, and making other kinds of social contacts, helpful 
in their own way, but not paificularly condueixe to learning to read. 
In slightly over half ol the tJiirty children included in Robinson’s 
intensive case studies of causes of reading failures, maladjusted 
homes were identified as contributing causes. Even more significant 
in this study is the evidence tliat the most severely retarded children 

15 For a tlnailed discussion of visunl leadincss for reading see F.mmett A. Betts, 
Foundations of Reading Inshuction, pp. J72-202. New York: American Book Company, 
1916. 

i^VVillaid C. Olson, op. (it., pp. 121-1^*1. 

17 lr\ing H. Andeison and Walter F Dearborn, op. (it., pp. 31- 10. 

i^'Caiester C. Bennett, An Iruiuiry into the Genesis of Foot Rending, Teachers Col- 
lege C'oiitrilnitions to Kducatioti, No. 755. New York- Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
vcisity, 1938. 

1® Helen M. Robinson, op. cit., p. 222, 
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tended to show the largest constellations of possible causative factors. 
This is another strong argument for considering the total growth of 
each child in appraising his readiness for beginning reading. 

The prereading progtam, then, should be an integral part, but 
only one part, of a total primary program planned to contribute to 
the all-round development of children — physical, intellectual, social, 
and emotional. At times, meeting a need in one of these develop- 
mental areas may be an essential step in < tearing the way for success- 
ful reading experiences. At other times, emphasis should not be 
placed upon learning to read, even if it seems likely that tlie cliild 
will be successful, because of a more crucial developmental need. 
The total growth of the child should come before his giowth in any 
single skill or subject-matter area. 

Individual differences in abilities will exist within one child as 
well as among children. Children do not giow evenly in all aspects 
of development. Profiles of scores on reading-readiness tests and 
l)roader studies of other aspects of growth indicate that each child 
will have his ow'ii particular pattern ol strengths and weaknesses. 
Dale may be much interested in listeniirg to stoiies but have trotdrlc 
in identifying his own name. Jennie may respond leaclily to in- 
formal reading experiences but find it hatd to wotk with a group. 
Some children will be wtII on the way toward independent reading. 
Others will have little strength in any area — theii language skills 
will be limited, gross discriminations among words will seem bevond 
them, and discussion of pictures will call forth only meager com- 
ments. 

Prereading activities will have to be varied to meet individual 
needs. It will not be possible to set up an oiderly ariaiigement of 
three or four piereading groups and to plan a definite series of 
prereading activities for each group. The pattern will have to be 
one in which many aspects of the primary program contribute to 
prereading skills — for individuals, for groups, and for the entire 
class. Nor will there be a clear-cut transition from prereading to 
beginning-reading activities. Children may be working with a pre- 
primer in the morning and sharing in the oral side of constructing 
an experience record in the afternoon; or reading about the ex- 
periences of a preprimer family on a picnic, and taking a trip 
themselves to build better concepts and wider vocabulary. The 
difference between prereading and beginning reading is one of 
emphasis and the transition is gradual. 
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IDENTIFYING PREREADING NEEDS 

In planning for prereading experiences, the classroom teacher has 
to know where each member of her group now stands. Three main 
sources of help are available in appraising prereading needs. Perhaps 
most important are the day-by-day appiaisals made by the teacher 
as children go about the normal activities of the first-grade classroom. 
Reading-readiness tests provide a second type of information. Cumu- 
lative records, in which the teacher collects various types of evidence 
regarding childien's giowth, are a third source of help. 

Appraisals of prereading needs serve several purposes. They are 
the bases for decisions regarding the types of prereading activities 
to plan fioni day to day. For this purpose, the ajipraisals of growth 
that are made on a da)-by-day basis are particularly useful. Appraisals 
of prereading aijilities also help in making derisions regarding 
gioups of childicn who may work together with profit. For this pur- 
pose, children’s s(oies on icadiness tests can be a helpful addition 
to tlie teachci’s obsenations from day to da). Appraisals of daily 
activities, togelhci with more general evidence from leadiness tests, 
also help to identify children who seem ready to move with success 
into nioic definitely jilanned beginning-reading activities. At this 
point, tlie accumulated infoimation about edi.h child piovides the 
basis loi deciding which ones seem likely to woik well together as 
a beginning-leading gioup. 

In ordei to decide wliat prereading experiences are needed or 
when to have cliildren stait work wdtJi beginning-reading materials, 
a teacher has to have a clear idea of the types of growth that are 
desirable. This means knowing, in general terms, how the beginning 
readei is likely lo be c*illed upon to use the various prereading abil- 
ities identified eailier in this chapter. It means, also, analyzing the 
beginning-leading demands of the paiticular classroom. There can 
be considerable variation in points of emphasis among teachers, all 
of whom aie successful in givnig beginners a good start in learning 
to read. A child is ready for beginning-reading activities when he 
has the skills he needs to he successful in his particular situation. 

One e a teacher has determined the kinds of growth she is trying to 
achieve, it is possible to study children’s present status and to make 
plans for next steps. “Jane and the group who worked with her today 
could identify almost every line in the experience record without 
help. They should not have any trouble with a preprimer.” “Tom 
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scarcely gives anyone else in the group a chance. He will have trouble 
in a reading group until he becomes better able to work with other 
children.” “It is amazing how many gaps in experience the discussion 
of yesterday s excursion revealed. These children arc going to need 
many more such concrete contacts with the world around them.” 

Appraising Prereading Abilifies in the Classroom Setting 

How effectively does the child express himself orally? Since read- 
ing is a pioblein of getting meaning from language in printed form, 
a cliild whose oral expression is poor nny be handicapped in many 
ways. He needs to be able to exj>ress himself with relative ease, and 
he needs to be able to understand others. As soon as he starts to read, 
he is going to have to follow the thread of preprimer stoiies. 1 hese 
stories may be only one or two lines long at hrst, but they soon 
lengthen to several paragraj)hs and then to seveial pages. The reader 
must be able to follow the thought from line to line, to identify the 
speakers in a conversational j>assage, and to grasp the sequence of 
events. 

Getting the sense of a story is not the only way in which facility 
in llie use of oral language makes a difference in siuresslul begin- 
ning-reading exjierienccs. In typical teaching piotedure, discussion 
is used to einich a story. The child may be callc'd upon to tell what 
he has read, to guess what will happen next, oi to tell if anything 
similar ever hajipened to him. Then, too, many teachers use exjiei i- 
eiice records, (omposed by the children, as another source of begin- 
ning-reading activities. Here the discussion of what happened and 
how it might be wiitten, of new words learned and new jilaces seen, 
contiibutes much to tlie understanding of the lecord and to remem- 
bering its phrasing when the group rereads. In all these activities the 
child who cannot make himself clear or who has trouble lolknving 
what is being said by others is likely to be at a disadvantage. 

In addition to being able to express himself clearly, the child needs 
a good stock ol word meanings. As he begins to read, manv of his 
first stories wdll be about homes, school, stenes, trips actually taken 
by the class, and other lamiliar topics, t'ven so, unfamiliar concejits 
may be used. To the child on a farm, stories and pictures about a 
trip to the Zoo or a train ride may be unfamiliar. To the under- 
privileged child, the homes, toys, and gardens of jneprimer children 
may be strange. All children come to school with concepts limited 
by their own backgrounds. Dog may still mean the white woolly pet 
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that is the special companion of one child. Home, tor another, may 
mean the tenth story of an apartment house reached by an elevator, 
not the pleasant bungalow portrayed in most preprimers. School may 
be a one-room rural schoolhouse or a large building of the metropolis. 
As a child begins to read, he must be able to reinterpret his concepts 
in the light of the special way in which the author of his book is 
using the terms. 

Facility in the use of oral language develops slowly. Little children 
tend to speak in simple assertive sentences, to ramble somewhat in 
long sentences connected witli and, and to have ideas that are more 
complex than they can express. Their vocabulary is still increasing 
lapidly.-^ Helping children become more effective in language usage 
is one of the major objectives of the total primary program. Upon a 
child’s growing ability to make himself understood rest not only his 
progress in leading but a number of his social relationships and nis 
success in many other enterprises. 

Beginning-reading experiences will not necessarily be postponed 
tor children who have limited facility in the use of language, since 
the reading situation itself offers many opportunities for growth, 
ffowever, the teacher must be prepared to work slowly, using many 
means of enriching their stocks of word meanings, and giving them 
many opportunities to leain to cxpiess themsehes. 

A typical primary classioom oilers a wealth of opportunities to 
appraise children’s facility in the use of language. The following 
suggest types of questions that may be raised. This list, and tliose 
given in subsexjuent sections, are intended to help in de\ eloping sen- 
sitivity in observing children in the classroom setting. No one, of 
course, would need oi expect to collect evidence lor all children on 
all the questions suggested. 

How well does the child take part in class discussion? If he is given the 
opportunity to describe an exciting expeiience to the groiij), can he make 
himself cleai? Is he able to i elate events in a sequence roughly appioach- 
ing the way they actually happened? If the children are trying to write 
a group report of an experience, what kinds of contributions does he 
make? Is he critical of the phrasing proposed by other childien? In class 
planning sessions do his comments give evidence that he has been able 
to follow the disc ussion? 

How does he respond to stories? When a story is being read to the 

SODorothej McCarthy, '*Language Development in Children,** Manual of Child 
Psychology, pp. 476-581. Edited by Leonard C^annichael New York* John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1916. 
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class, does he listen or does he become unduly restless? When others 
comment upon the story and talk about what is likely to happen next, do 
his remarks give evidence that he has followed the story with compre- 
hension? Can he identify parts of the story he thought were amusing or 
exciting? As he looks at the pictures accompanying a story, does he relate 
the picture to the story? 

How well does he follow directions? When he is asked to put materials 
away, or to put papers on the teacher's desk, are they put where they 
should be? When plans are made tor mid-moming lunch, dismissal, or 
some other routine activity, does he follow with reasonable understand- 
ing? How well does he follow the directions for a game, or tor a new 
activity? 

How clearly does he express his needs? Can he ask for materials or 
assistance in such a way that others can tell what it is he wants? When 
playing with other childien, can he make his suggestions clear? In plan 
ning sessions, (an he tell what part of the activity he would like to share? 

Hoto effective is his stock of woid meanings? Does he know the names 
of common objects around the room? Can he ideniilv some of the less 
common objects that other childien bring to shaie with theii classmates? 
Does he choose words accurately when trying to express his ideas? Does 
he show an interest in new words? How well does he describe a pic 
ture? 

Is the child interested in books and reading? 1 no little girls ^veie 
in a classroom in which a substitute teacher spent the morning- To 
be able to call the children by name, she used the name cards made 
by their regular teacher, holding each one up, calling the name, and 
then pinning the card on the child who answered. Within a few 
minutes one ot the little girls was at her side with a piece of paper, 
saying, “You must pin yoiii name on so we'll know who you aie.” 
In a minute the same child was back with another piece of paper 
asking, “Would you write your name here tor me to lake home? My 
mother would like to know wdio you arc, too.*’ In contrast, the second 
child went home to report on how good the new teacher was, “be- 
cause she knew all our names all morning and she only had to ask us 
once.” Which child was ready to read? 

Learning to read is a matter of getting meaning from the jiiinted 
page. From the beginning, teachers count on the child’s interest in 
finding out what the story will say, in discovering what a new mes- 
sage on the bulletin board is about, or in reading the caption under 
his own or someone else’s picture. Then, too, the amount of addi- 
tional practice that he secures depends largely upon whether he will 
seek opportunities to read in addition to those he is given as a 
group member. 
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It is not always easy to understand why a child shows little interest 
in reading a colorful book or is unaware of the fact that the words 
lie sees all around him serve a purpose, but such youngsters do come 
to first grades and kindergartens. Some have had little acquaintance 
with books at home. Parents may have been too busy to spend time 
reading stories aloud. Then, too, the surrounding environment that 
is simple to an adult is complex to a child. He is becoming ac- 
quainted with large objects such as busses, fire trucks, trai tors, con- 
struction equipment, people, and animals. In the classroom he is 
surrounded with new kinds of play equipment, new types of furni- 
ture, and a much larger group of children than he is likely to have 
worked or played with before. Among these many new sources of 
interest, the printed words on street signs, book covers, chalkboards, 
and bulletin boards may not assume tire significance that they have 
for the adult who can read. lurthennorc, the child’s interest in words 
may not have been encouraged by the adults around him. It takes 
both experience and maturity before these symbols begin to stand 
out. 

In the group of children who are not interested in reading there 
must also be classified a small number *vho have had stories read to 
them for much of tlien lues, but as ho have no particular desire to 
read for themselves. Other opportunities in the first grade classroom 
may seem much more exciting than the reading group. The aquar- 
ium, the objects brought in by other children to be put in a class 
museum, or the play cornet may be sources of new learnings more 
stimulating for the moment than books. Such children are aware of 
the purposes which printed words can serve, but they aie content to 
let adults do the reading for (iiem. 

There is little justification for delaying beginning reading activ- 
ities on the basis of lack of interest alone, since interest can be dc- 
velojK’cl through satisfying contacts with books and stories. However, 
fiiereading and beginning-reading experiences will need to be 
planned to supply many cont. ' i« with interesting sloiies, meaningful 
notices, and classroom records This is important, not only for the 
children who need to learn that reading is a useful and interesting 
activity, but for the entire class. 

\ teacher may distinguish the child who is eager for more reading 
experiences from the one for whom reading as yet does not have 
much meaning by watching for evidence in areas such as the fol- 
lowing: 
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Does the child seek out the library table? Can he pick out the book 
that is his favorite when the teacher offers to read a story? Does he spend 
time looking over pictures in the books on the library tabic? Does he ever 
suggest turning to a book for information? 

Does he bring his favorite books from home to share with the group? 
Can he tell something about the stories in them? Does he discuss the 
pictures in them in such a way as to indicate some comprehension of the 
story? Does he give evidence that parents read stories to him? 

Does he enjoy hearing stories read to him? Does he show an interest 
in a story hour, or in proposing a story he wants to hear? Does he show 
interest in the pictures in the book being read? Can he discuss the story 
or tell what happened in a story continued from the day before? 

Is he aware of the signs and other informal bits of reading matter that 
surround him in the classroom? Does he try to find his own name? If 
a class record has been made of some interesting activity, does he turn 
to it for information, or point it out to his mother, or to an older child 
who visits the classroom? If captions have been added to some of the 
pictures, does he try to find out what they say? If a special note is posted 
on the bulletin board, does he show interest in what it says? If an object 
is brought to school with an advertisement or other writing upon it, 
does he show any curiosity about it? 

Is he aware of reading opportunities in his out-of-class environments 
As he goes through the halls, does he try to read the vaii^us notices? As 
he goes on excursions to neighboring points of interest, does he try to 
read the various signs that he encounters — the highway signs, the names 
of streets, the names of stores, the signs indicating bus stops? 

Can the child make gross discriminations among word forms? As 
soon as a child begins to test his ability to read lor himself the stories 
in his prepriiner or the lines of an experience record, he is going tcj 
need some technicjucs for telling words apart. Ability to make gross 
discriminations among words is all that is needed in the beginning. 
Materials for the beginning reader are written to avoid using words 
that demand many fine discriminations. The teacher’s first concern, 
as a child starts to read, is to help him become familiar with the gen- 
eral configurations of enough words to begin to read two or three 
lines of a story or a classroom record for himself. Skill in word 
analysis is developed after the child has a stock of familiar words that 
he can use for the purposes of identifying similar sound elements or 
word-parts. 

Some children will come to school skilled in the general tech- 
niques of w'ord lecognitioii. They will already know a number of 
words. New words will interest them and they will try to read them 
and pursue the teacher with recpiests f(>r help. These are the young- 
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sters for whom success in beginning reading can be predicted with 
reasonable assurance. Others will not have acquired the capacity to 
make needed discriminations among words. Some will respond to 
the general length of the word, but will see no difference between 
two words of approximately the same length. Some will see the gen- 
eral configuration of the word, but will reply with complete assur- 
ance that words like color and mother look just alike. Some will have 
no apparent bases foi judgment. 

Children whose ability to make gross discriminations among word 
foims is limited need numerous prereading contacts with words in 
different settings. It is difficult to predict how many such experiences 
will be needed. The ability to discriminate among word forms is 
paitly a matter of maturity. The child who is intellectually less m.a- 
lure may take longer to learn how to make sucl) distinctions. Visual 
acuity may make a difference. Lack of experience with w^ords may be 
another factor. The teacher must be prepared to extend infoimal 
experiences witli words until the child reaches the point where his 
disciimiiiations among words suggest that he can profit from more 
definite beginning-reading instruction. 

Among the evidences of growth that may be of lielp in appraising 
a child’s ability to make gross discriminations among words are tlie 
following: 

Can the (hild recognize his own name? Does he know it when it is 
written alone to mark some of his possessions? C.an he pick it out when 
it is on a list of helpeio for the day, or in some other place where similar 
names are likely to confuse? 

Can he 'tecugnizc signs that are being used regularly^ Does he try to 
read notices on the bulleun bc^rd? Does he tiy to read the key words on 
a helpers’ chart? Can he lecogni/e other special charts — the weather, the 
new^s bulletins, the list of birthdays? 

As the teachn writes chaits or notuis for the group, is he interested 
in the shapes of the words? Is he ever heard to remark on the lengths of 
words? Does he ever identify words that begin like his name, or look like 
some other word he knows? Dc. s he e\er point out words that begin or 
end alike? 

Does he ever respond to key letters in words? Does he identify other 
woids that start like his name? Does he show interest in initialled hand- 
kerchiefs or other objects where single letters are used? Does he show 
that he knows how the letieis he uses lo initial his work are related to 
his name? When looking at alphabet books, does he make comments such 
as “and my name begins with B, too, doesn’t it?” 

Does he recognize when the same word is used more than once? If a 
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series of sentences in a class record all begin with the same words, does 
he note the similarities from line to line? If a word is repeated two or 
three times in one sentence, does he recognize this? If a word with unusual 
configuration is used in several places in the room, does he notice it, or 
can he find it when he is asked about it? If a word is used which was 
prominent in the title of one of his favorite picture books, does he re- 
member it? 

Does the child show an interest in differences in the sounds of 
words? Reading is not a visual task alone. A child soon comes to the 
place where the ability to hear likenesses and differences among 
words becomes important. A teacher can help him develop a valuable 
aid to word recognition if she can say, “Yes, Sally and Billy sound 
the same. Can you hear the part that is the same? Let’s write them 
on the board and see if you can find the part that makes them sound 
alike.", or “No, this one is rides. Let’s put them both on the board 
and sec if you can tell what makes it sound diffeiently." To be able 
to hear that a word is long as well as to see its length, to be able to 
hear how words rhyme as well as to sec that they look somewhat 
alike, or to hear the same word beginning thiee sentences in a stoiy 
as well as to see it are skills that send a child well along the road to 
independent reading. 

Unless the procedures used in beginning-reading activities rel) 
heavily on a phonetic approach to words, children are not so likely 
to be handicapped in the very early stages of beginning reading il 
they lack skill in discriminating among the sounds of words as they 
are if they lack ability to make gross discriminations among the con- 
figurations of words. However, it is not long before weakness in 
ability to identify similarities and differences among sounds will 
make itself felt. Some of the necessary skill can be built through dis- 
cussion of new words as reading activities proceed. Prereading ex- 
periences with rhymes, with words which begin with the same sound, 
and with words with interesting sounds can also help. 

Ability to respond to the sounds of words may be appraised by 
asking questions such as the following: 

How does the child respond to rhymes? Does he seem to enjoy the 
rhythm and rh\me of finger plays, poems, and rhyming games? If the 
teacher leaves a line unfinished, can he finish it? If she asks for several 
w'ords which rhyme, can he name them? If words that rhyme appear in 
a class experience record, does he point them out? 

Is he alert to similar sounds in words used in regular classroom activi- 
ties? If his name sounds like that of another child, does he ever point it 
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out? Does he ever make up rhymes about his name, or about the names 
of his friends? If two words begin the same way, does he comment on 
their sound as well as upon the way they look? 

Does he show an interest in odd and unusual word sounds? If nonsense 
words appear in his story, or if characters are given peculiar names, does 
he enjoy the sounds? Is he ever heard laughing about words with unusual 
sounds? Does he ever remark about ver\ long woids, oi exceedingly short 
words, or say them aloud to hear how they sound? 

Does the child interpret pictures effectively? Anyone who has 
examined the prcprimcrs» primcis, and first leaders with wdnch most 
(hildren begin then reading experiences knows how important a 
part the pidiirc plays in the story Often the title jiage suggests the 
(ontenls almost entirch through a picture In simpler materials the 
picture typically occupies one half to three quarters of the page In 
the beginning, the stoiy on a given pa^e is usually about the picture 
Occasionally, iii a \eiy easy piepiimei page, the words of the slots 
convey little meaning without the pietine I he child who is adept in 
inter jnelnig pictures bungs to his fust reading expcncmes a lech 
nicjne that suggests to hnii iipproximately what the story will sav 

\ picture is also important as an aid in idcntilving new words II 
a story is illustiited with a juctuie ol two children looking out of 
the windows of a plane, it is not veiv difficult foi a child to deduce 
that the new word on the page is likely to be aiiplane, or perhaps 
jiy Having made this deduction, he instils the eoirec t word without 

iniuh trouble in a sentence such as / he children cue in an 

rhey lik( to would be ecjually j)lain 

I he child will chaw upon Ins skill in picture inter pi ctation as he 
tesponds to various devices d by the teacher to help him leinem- 
ber new words Often tney c»iC prcseiited with matching pictures 
\\ Olds may be le used around the c lassioom undei pictures that illus 
tiate them. Picture dictionaries are sometimes developed ActiC'U 
v\ords such as lun jump, skip arc sometimes made more vivid bv 
presenting them with the picture showing the appropriate action 

C»rowth in picture interpret c»on appears to be a combination of 
maturation and experience It is typical for the young child to pass 
through a stage wh re he enumerates objects m a picture before he 
begins to tell a story about it, and to tell a story about each of the 
characters separately before he wreaves the total picture into one 
related tale. In the Revised Slanford-Binet Scale, Form L, picture 
interpretation appeals among the test items as early as three years, 
six months and as late as twelve years. At the younger age, enumera- 
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tion of three objects is sufficient to secure credit. However, Terman 
reports that children as young as three and four years gave interpre- 
tations of some of the pictures used in preliminary experimenta- 
tions.®^ To be able to interpret a picture that relates to a situation 
within his experience, then, is a task that a six- or seven-year-old 
may reasonably be expected to perform. Children who have not ac- 
quired this ability need many interesting and realistic situations in 
which they can learn. 

Tlie typical activities of a kindergarten or first-grade classroom 
give many opportunities to judge a child’s ability to interpret pic- 
tures. Children are drawing pictures themselves. They are also sur- 
loundcd by many books with pictures, and by bulletin-board dis- 
plays. 

What does the child say about his own pictures and those drawn by his 
friends? If he is drawing an illustration for a group experience record, 
can he identify what he is trying to draw? Docs he usually tell a story 
about his pictures, or does he point to objects? What does he say about 
other children’s pictures? 

How does he respond to pictures in classroom books? Can he identify 
ihe characters about whom he has been hearing? Can he 4ell wliiih pari 
of the story the picture illustrates? Does he comment upon interesting 
elements in the picture that throw light upon the storj? Does he respond 
to the humor in a picture? Does he voluntarily spend time at the library 
table looking at pictures? 

How does he respond to new pictures on the bulletin board? Can he 
tell what the picture is about? Does he make a siory from the ])icturc, or 
docs he point to separate objects? Does he relate the picture to com- 
parable experiences of his own? Does he ask questions that indicate that 
he has identified elements that are new and interesting to him? 

Docs he use pictures fo7 information? C^an he find an answer to his 
questions in an appropriate picture? Does he raise new ejuestions as a 
result of studying a picture? Can he identify contrasts between a picture 
and his own experience? 

Does the child know how to handle books? The beginning reader 
must know enough about handling books to be able to stait at the 
front, turn the pages in order, read from left to right, follow the lines 
from top to bottom of a page, and identify the beginning of a new 
story by its title page. He also needs to know how to care for books 
properly. Of all the prereading abilities, these are the most easy to 
develop as children actually start their beginning-reading activities. 

21 Lewis M. Terman and Nfaude E. Menill. Measuring Intelligence^ pp. 201, 267-8. 
Boston: Houi^htun Mifflin Company, 1937. 
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It does not take much time to help the child who is interested in 
reading a story to learn to identify the front of the book. Titles of 
stories aie usually in large print, set out by themselves, and not diffi- 
cult to find. Learning to begin at the left side of a line may prove 
somewhat more complicated, since, for many children, reading is the 
first experience in which there has been any real need to look at a 
special part of an object first. 

Even though many of the skills related to handling books are de- 
veloped rather readily as children begin to read, prereading experi- 
ences can help to smooth the way. Adequate left-to-right orientation 
is the technique most likely to take time to develop. Many first- 
graders will continue to have some difficulty as they begin to write, 
and as they try to read words that offer few configurational clues, 
such as was and saw, on and no, or stop and spot. Children who seem 
to be particularly confused in directional orientation will merit con- 
siderable help at the prereading level. 

Teachers can look for evidences of skill in handling books such as 
the following: 

How does the child handle the books on the library table? Can he find 
the name of the book on the cover? Can he open to the first page of a 
story he would like to hear? Can he point to the place in the page wheie 
the story begins? When he examines the book, docs he turn the pages in 
an orderly sequciwe? How careful is he with books? 

How good is his sense of directional orientation in classroom written 
activities^ As the teacher wiites a sentence on the board, can he tell at 
which side she should begin? If a caption is to be put under his picture, 
(an he tell at which side it should start? If he wnies his own initials on 
a piece of work, does he write them from left to rights As he copies 
letters, how many does he reverse? Can he point to the beginning of a 
line in an experience record, or to the place to stirt reading in a story 
in a book? 

Can he identify the parts of a classroom experience lecord^ Can he 
point to the title of the chart? Does he know where the first lire begins? 
In helping to read the chait, does he take the lines in ordei? 

Using Reading-Readiness Tests 

Choose the test to meet the needs of a particular situation. Many 
school systems use reading readiness tests as another means of ap- 
praising prereading ability. These instruments measuie many of the 
same abilities that the teacher appraises in the regular classroom set- 
ting. They are not essential to an effective prereading program, but 
they can be of definite value. Since the norms of reading-readiness 
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tests are developed on a national basis, they provide objective evi- 
dence against which a teacher can check her judgment. Sometimes 
they may help to temper appraisals colored by the population of a 
particular school or by the behavior of an individual child. 

Reading-readiness tests, as well as standardized tests used at other 
points in the school program, should serve primarily to help the 
classroom teacher woik more effectively with her children. The type 
of test, the filing of the test booklets, and the time at which the test 
is given should all be planned with the needs of the teacher in 
mind. 

Three main types of readiness tests are available. I'he first, of 
which the Metropolitan Readiness Tests is one of the most widely 
know’ll, is a test of educational readiness that explores broadly the 
skills needed for fiist-grade activities. In this test, certain of the sub- 
tests measure specific prereading abilities — recognizing similarities 
and differences in words and pictures, choosing pictures that corre- 
spond to key wouls and sentences. Other subtests appraise general 
experience background, know’ledge of numbers, and skill in co[)ying 
numbers and figures. This type of readiness test is paiticularly valu- 
able when the information needed is a geneial estimate of childien's 
potential adjustment to typical first-grade work. Given late in the 
kindergarten or early in the first grade, it can be used as one guide 
in setting up groups of about the same ability level. Study ot the 
subtest scores can help to diagnose particular strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

A second type of readiness test ineasuies prcreacling skills specif- 
ically. These tests measure suc h abilities as interpTCting pit tines, 
recognizing similar configuraticjiis ol words, identifying similar 
sounds, giving rh)mcs, recognizing the meaning ni words, and lol- 
lowing oral diicctions. Tests calling lor knowledge of the names of 
letters and of numbers are sometimes included. l ypically the child 
does little reading, lie may be called upon to identify the two w’oids 
that are alike in a set of four, or to find the w’oid he has just been 
shown on a flash card. Ability to give rhymes is often measured by 
using pictures. Ability to understand oral language may be tested by 
asking the child to follow increasingly complicated dir(*ctions. The 
Gates Reading Readiness Tests and the Lec-Clark Reading Readi- 

22 Gertrude H. Hildreth and Nellie L. Griftths, Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson; World Book Company, 1949, 1950. 

23 Arthur I. Gates, Gates Reading Readiness Tests, New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. 
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ness Test are typical of such tests. Tests of this sort are particularly 
helpful when the teacher is interested in specific knowledge regard- 
ing children's prereading skills. Profiles indicating the strengths and 
weaknesses of each child can be drawn, and prereading activities 
planned accordingly. 

Reading readiness tests are also provided along with other pre- 
rcading materials in many of the present-day series of basal readers. 
These tests are designed to measure specifically the child's ability to 
piogress into the beginning reading materials of the given series. 
I hty arc often developed around the same types of exercises as those 
included in the vvoikbooks of the particular series Frecjuently they 
lest the child’s ability to recognize the words that will be part of his 
next reading cxpciicnccs. Such tests have special value for the teacher 
who is working with an adopted senes, and who wants a guide as to 
whether lici ch idren are ready for more advanced work 

Other minor (onsiderations need to be taken into account in 
choosing a readiness test One is the question ot how easy it is to 
administer Inrst giadcrs are not very skilled in following directions 
ind arc noimallv most cooperative in trying to help eacli other It 
IS usualh wise to test them in small groups The less the amount of 
help av 111 iblc to the teacher in giving the test, the nK>re impoitanr 
It is to Invc one that is easy to administei, with directions that arc 
very clear loi the children I line is also a iactoi Tests that have to 
he given to childicn individuallv may provide vduable mfcnmation, 
hilt he didiciilt to us^ under typical teaching conditions Tiom the 
tcaehci s point ot view, liow time consuming it will be to score the 
test should also be consider ec^ It is often helpful to examine se' eral 
tC'.ts and manuals before dec Ming on a test for a particulai class. 

Give the test at a time that will provide the most help in planning 
pi eieading experiences. V icadincss test is most useful when it serves 
as a diagnostic device to provide help in planning children’s experi 
cnccs It dots not, necessarily, as the lamc seems to impl), separate 
tire childicn who aic leady read horn those who are noi, nor 
docs jt give a specific standaid which all children must be able to 
meet in order to be successful in beginning-leading activities. In 
most '^ase'^ the test norms aie given as percentile scores These indi- 
cate the child’s status m relation to other children of his age, for the 
test as a wdiole and for each of the siibtests Usually the test manual 

24 J Mull IV Ice and Willis W. Clark. Lee Clark Reading Readiness Test Revised 
Edition. Los Angelas California Test Bureau. 1943. 
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also indicates ways of predicting potential success in beginning read- 
ing on the basis of the test scores. Such evidence is most useful early 
in first grade as one aid in planning for the year’s work. 

In some school systems, a readiness test is given in kindergarten. 
These scores are not likely to be as accurate for the first-grade teacher 
as those from a test given in the fall. They have the virtue, however, 
of being available for many of the children when school starts. In 
school systems where there is pressure to begin some definite read- 
ing activities early in the fall, test scores from the preceding spring 
are a convenient aid for a tentative first grouping of children. 

Tests given early in the first grade are likely to give a somewhat 
clearer picture of children’s present status. Time must be allowed, 
however, for the children to become accustomed to school routines, 
and skilled in following directions and using pencils and crayons. 
Otherwise the scores of some youngsters may be invalidated by gen- 
eral lack of orientation to school. Usually a test can be given safely 
after two to three weeks have elapsed. 

Tests developed specifically around the materials in a basal-read- 
ing series are typically planned for a special point in a set of pre- 
reading work-type activities proposed by the author? of the series. 
They are usually most helpful if they are given at the plate in the 
sequence of reading experiences where they are intended. Used in 
this way they help to identify the children for whom the next mate- 
rials are likely to be suitable, and those who apparently need a longer 
time with simpler activities. 

In some school systems it may seem desirable to test all first grades 
at about the same time, in order to have comparable scores from 
class to class. However, there are also advantages in giving teachers 
freedom to decide when and how they will use readiness tests. At 
their best, these instruments serve primarily to provide another 
piece of evidence regarding children’s growth. Teachers may differ 
in the times at which they feel this evidence is most helpful. 

Look at profiles as well as at total scores. Since the purpose of a 
readiness test is to help in planning prereading activities, it is im- 
portant to look at the child’s score on each of the subtests. It is some- 
times helpful, also, to examine the test booklet itself for clues as to 
the way the child worked. Steve, for example, may have high subtest 
scores in every aiea. If his classroom performance corroborates the 
test scores, he should be successful in beginning-reading activities. Jay 
may have great strength in rhyming and in picture interpretation. 
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but have done practically nothing on the subtests calling for identi- 
fying words with similar configurations. He may need many more 
contacts with words before he will be successful in working with a 
prepriraer. The manuals accompanying reading-readiness tcfsts often 
provide helpful case studies as aids in interpreting individual pat- 
terns. Test manuals may also suggest appropriate prereading activ- 
ities. The value of a test is increased when the teacher uses all such 
aids in understanding the performance of an individual child. 

Keeping Objective Record:^ of Classroom Observations 

Make anecdotal records. Readiness test scores show the child 
only one point in his progress toward beginning-reading activities, 
and at work with only one type of material. These stores need to be 
supplemented by objective evidence of the child's performance in 
daily classrooiij activities. Some ol this evidence can be collected by 
means of anecdotal records. An anecdotal record is a biicl description 
of a significant aspect of a child’s behavior. Teachers often collect 
such records by carrying with them a pad of paper upon which brief 
notes can be made as an incident worthy of special mention occurs, 
riiese notes aie dated and dropped into the children’s cumulative 
record lolders at the end ot the day. From time to tiiii'* the evidence 
in the folder is c becked, and a brief summary statement of the child’s 
progress is wiitteii on a special page provided for such purposes. 
Anecdotal records can serve maiiv pui poses. Some of their most 
helpful contiibutioti2 are made in the areas of social and emotional 
adjustment wheie test lecords are almost impossible to secure. For 
the purposes of planning jir'Tcading activities, certain of these rec- 
ords should bear on the chile? s glowing skill with words, stories, and 
pictures. 

It is not necessaiy to collect daily information about every aspect 
of growth for every child in order to have helpful anecdotal rcconli. 
Indeed, such a task would be impossible. What is needed is significant 
evidence of progress or diffic *ip‘es. The process is simplified, once it 
is t>egun, because pertinent facts about Jerry or Mary Lou begin to 
stand out. ‘'Todav Jeiry found his name on the lielpers’ chart with- 
out being told. This is the first evidence that he is beginning to 
make a few discriminations among the shapes of words.” “Mary Lou 
had a story to tell about her picture today. This is the first time.” 
Observations of such key pieces of evidence may result in only three 
or four anecdotes in an> one day. 
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The task of collecting anecdotal records can be simplified, also, by 
identifying some of the classroom situations in which the evidence 
is likely to stand out most clearly. Certain aspects of the daily pro- 
gram are conducive to freedom of oral expression — perhaps a sharing 
period, an evaluation session, or an independent work period when 
the teacher can talk to individual children. Story hours may provide 
opportunity to appraise ability to follow the gist of a story and skill 
in interpreting pictures. Work with experience recoids calls for re- 
sponses to the shapes and sounds of words. No two classrooms will be 
exactly alike in the situations in which it is most easy to observe 
growth in pteicading abilities. Each teacher needs to make an anal- 
ysis of her own program. 

In collecting anecdotal records, it is olten helpful to watch for 
one thing at a time. When the children aie examining a set of jiic- 
tures after a trip to tlic railroad station, the teacher may concentrate 
on the cjuality of the picture interpretation. If they aie mc'cting in 
an infcjrmal group to share creative st(-)ries, it may help to look 
especially at the evidences of story sense. As they lay plans for inJe 
pendent activities, it is possible to watch lor the cJiilchen who aic 
able to carry out the plans and for those who need help. Such sys- 
tematic observation can do much to fac ilitale the accpiiring of useful 
anecdotal iccords without making the piocess a burden. The ac- 
cumulating evidence not cmly piovides an objective basis for plan- 
ning new activities and for talking with parents, but it also serves to 
keep the teacher alert to the signs of progrc‘ss or difficulty in her 
class. 

Use informal test situations. Another method of seeming an ob- 
jective record of day-by-day growth is to set up an occasional informal 
testing situation. Children do not necessaiily need to work with 
pencil and paper for this purjiose. The teachcT may jdaii an interest- 
ing activity where one particular skill predominates, and then work 
with a small group so that it is easy to note individual responses. 
Work with an experience record can be made the center of several 
types of informal tests. When a teacher wishes to appraise the ability 
of the gioup in identifying similarities in word forms, she can write 
words or phrases on flash cards and note which children can match 
the cards wdth the same words and phrases in the experience record. 
It is also possible to ask children to see how many places in a record 
they can find the same word or phrase. To tell how many children 
are beginning to read independently, note can be made of those who 
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can read given lines without help. Games in which children try to 
supply rhyming words can be used to identify strengths and weak- 
nesses in working with the sounds of words. An interesting picture 
book can be used to determine differences in picture interpretation. 
Brief notes can be made about the performances of individual chil- 
dren in such specially-planned activities and added to their cumu- 
lative records. Some teachers find it helpful and a saving of time to 
keep a chart on which children’s names are listed across the top and 
significant areas of growth down one side. 

In many classrooms, teachers will also be using a certain number 
of commercially-prepared or teacher-constructed work-type activities 
as part of children’s prereading experiences. Performance on these 
materials can be appraised and typical samples of the child’s woik 
added to his cumulative file. Sometimes it is possible to select activ- 
ities From several points in a prercading workbook so that the child 
works with exercises ranging from easy to difficult. Such exercises 
provide, on an informal basis, information similar to that secured 
from a readiness test. 

Make effective use of records of classroom activities. In the normal 
course of the day, teachers make records of classroom activities which, 
if saved and analyzed, can add to the growing amount of information 
about a particular cfiild. If the helpers’ charts for a month are 
studied, for example, the types of responsibilities taken on by eacli 
child are easy to see. In planning for independent work experiences, 
teachers often jot down the names of the children who are to work 
at the clay table, v/ho aie going to paint, or who are to be in the 
play corner. An analysis of these records over several weeks hel[)S to 
indicate whether children are seeking one type of activity or getting 
a variety of experiences. Listing the names of those who helped to 
compose an experience chart can provide a record of the children 
who took })art in eacfi such activity. Checking off, at the end of each 
day, the names of the children who v^orked at the library table can 
give a picture of those who a: * most interested in books. Adding the 
child’s name to the object he Drought to the museum corner, or to 
the picture he brought for the bulletin board, provides a simple way 
of telling which children are contributing the most frequently. A 
record can be kept of some of the activities engaged in by an indi- 
vidual child by filing samples of his work — a picture he has drawn, a 
story he has dictated, or some of his written work. 

Part of the secret of making effective appraisals of children’s 
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growth through day-by-day classroom experiences is to plan simple 
recording systems that serve the on-going activities of the group 
while they provide the teacher with a way of taking a more careful 
look at what is happening to individuals. Good records should not 
be a burden. They should be of use while they are being collected. 

Study kindergarten records. Many children will come to first grade 
after a year in kindergarten. While the experiences provided for 
five-year-olds do not stress the contacts with printed materials and 
the amount of encouragement to explore the similarities and differ- 
ences among the configurations of woids that will be provided in 
first grade, the kindergarten program in many ways provides excel- 
lent prereading experiences. Teachers of five-year-olds are concerned 
with the same aspects of physical and sexial development that con- 
cern teachers of first-graders. Many activities are planned in kinder- 
garten to encourage facility with language; manv books are read and 
stories told to the children; many pictures ate used. Because of the 
factors of general maturity that have been discussed earlier, a year 
in kindergarten will not guarantee success in learning to read, not 
is the child whose home has supplied broad prereading experiences 
necessarily handicapped in learning to read because h? has not been 
to kindergarten. It is helpful, however, in appiaising reading readi- 
ness, for the first-grade teacher to know what kinds of experiences a 
child has had in kindergarten. Similarly, it is helpful to kindergarten 
teachers in planning their programs to know the types of activities 
in which children will be expected to engage in first grade. If kinder- 
garten records are available, they should be studied with care in 
planning prereading activities in the first grade. 

APPHAISING RELATED ASPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT 

It is as important to study related aspects of a first-grade child’s 
development as it is to appraise his growth in those skills and atti- 
tudes directly related to working with books and stories. This needs 
to include a look at his general experience background, appraisal oi 
his physical and intellectual growth, and study of the social and 
emotional adjustments he is making in the classroom setting. Cumu- 
lative records need to include evidence regarding these related areas 
of growth. Some of this will be supplied by the school nurse or 
physician. Some will come from anecdotal records collected in a 
fashion similar to that just described. Some will be collected through 
visiting homes and talking with parents. 
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What experience badcground does the child bring to his reading? 
Ways in which a beginning reader draws upon his background of 
experiences have already been described briefly. It contributes to 
his vocabulary and deepens his concepts. It is the basis from which 
he understands a story and interprets its pictures. It provides the 
impetus for oral-language experiences as he makes his suggestions 
for class plans, helps to dictate an experience record, or tells the 
group about something special he has done at home. 

Experiences prior to first grade also influence the ease with which 
the child fits into the classroom. There will be differences in 
familiarity with such classroom equipment as paint brushes, crayons, 
scissors, construction blocks, and toys. Children will come to school 
with varied experiences in working and playing with other children. 
Ability to work with materials with reasonable independence and 
ability to get along well with other children without supervision 
both become important to the smooth functioning of the classroom 
w'hen the teacher begins to work with reading groups for part of 
the day. 

Activities (hat contribute to a broader experience background are 
important at all grade levels. For every first-grader there needs to be 
an environment where there a^e many new things to see, to handle, 
to talk about, and eventually to read about. For children whose 
background is limited, it may be important to supply mor..* than 
the usual amount of concrete experience. Possibly for some weeks 
there will he few ’’ntensivc prereading activities with words and 
stories while these children are encouraged to investigate their class- 
room environment, helped to learn to use various items of classroom 
equipment, given oppoi tunnies to W'ork and play together, and taken 
on a variety of c\cuisions to other parts of the school and to places 
of interest in the neighboihood. 

The teacher can study the background of experiences with which 
children come to school by observing them in many different situa- 
tions: 

What home adivities does the child report? When he comes back to 
school after the weekend, what does he say he has been doing? What does 
he bring to school to shaie with other children? Does he draw on home 
and community experiences in classroom discussions and intei preting 
pictures? Does he mention experiences of his own which parallel those 
of children in stories he hears, or those reported by other children? 

What evidence of Im background is revealed in his school activities? 
Does he mention that he has been on trips or has seen objects similar to 
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those in pictures posted on the bulletin board? In a class discussion, 
docs he draw on his outside experience? What do his pictures and crea- 
tive stories reveal of his background? What can be learned about him 
from his dramatic play? What does he talk about when two or three 
children work or play together? 

Hoxv much at home does he seem in the classroom? How well does he 
handle equipment? What kinds of equipment seem strange to him? How 
does he get along with other children? Does it seem easy for him to find 
his way around the school? Is he able to get out his own materials, put on 
his own coat or rubbers? 

Are there physical factors that might impede reading progress? 
Evidence regarding a child's vision, hearing, and general health needs 
to be secured from a medical authority. At times this will be the 
school nurse, at times a family physician, and at times a specialist 
to whom the child has been referred. Certain tests of vision and 
various types of audiometers arc available as a help in the screening 
process at school. However, care needs to be taken to avoid giving 
diagnoses on the bases of such tests. The responsibility of school 
personnel is to be alert to potential difficulties and to urge that 
further checks be made by specialists. Identification of speech diffi- 
culties is likely to be done by the classroom teacher imless thert is 
a speech therapist in a school system. Here, too, medical authorities 
can help in locating actual physical malformations that may be 
causing the trouble. 

Adjustments of the prercading and beginning-reading programs 
fcjr cliildren with physical handicaps will depend upon the advice 
of the specialist who has been consulted. Sometimes it may mean 
an extension of prereading exj)eriences, in which pressures for day- 
by-day work with books and other materials that must be seen near 
at hand are not so exacting. At other times there may need to be 
adjustments of the materials and experiences of the beginning- 
reading period. A child with a visual handicap may be seated with 
special attention to light and to the size of print he uses, be taught 
with special care how to hold his book. \ child who has trouble 
hearing may be seated close to the teacher and addressefl directly. 
Special help may be given to correct speech difficulties and special 
care taken to provide supplementary activities for the child who has 
been absent because of illness. 

Because of their daily contacts with children, teachers are in a 
unique position to identify health problems and to urge that a child 
be referred for further checks. It is important to be alert to the 
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evidences of difficulty. These are often best caught during informal 
activities when there are opportunities to observe individuals or 
small groups — talking to children before school begins; working 
with individuals during an independent work period; or working 
with a small group for reading, language, or number experiences. 
It is particularly important to realize that a child often learns to 
conceal the fact that he does not quite know what is going on. He 
guesses; he clowns; he drops his book, talks to another child, or in 
some other way avoids the issue. The causes of undue amounts of 
such behavior need to be looked into with care. 

Evidence such as the following may suggest the need for further 
checks by specialists: 

Does the child show evidences of visual difficulties? Docs he rub his 
eyes? Does he seem to shade his eyes from light? Are his eyes red, or 
watery? Are his eyelids granulated? Does he squint turn his head at a 
peculiar angle? Docs he seem to identify words at one distance, but have 
trouble with them at another? Does he complain of headaches, or sav 
that his eyes hurt? 

Is theie evidence that he might not hear clearly? Does he appear to be 
listless, or daydream unless spoken to directly? Does he have a habit of 
turning his head to one side, listening with his mouth open, or cu}>ping 
a hand over his ear when he is trying to hear? Does he conluse woids 
with similar pronunciations? In repeating what a teacher has said, does 
he frequently substitute a word with a similar sound? 

Are there noticeable sfeech defects? Are there sounds ihe child does 
not seem able to say? Is he consistent in his mispronunciation ol these 
sounds, or dc^es he h vc i rouble only if they arc at the beginning or the 
end of a word? Do patterns of “baby talk“ persist? 

Are there evidences of other types of health problems? JIow tegular 
is his attendance pattern? Dt.es he seem to tire more easily than most 
children? Is he listless? Are there any special physical symptc^ms of 
which parents do not seem to be aware? 

What is the evidence of the child’s functioning intellectual 
ability? It is not safe for a teacher to come to a definite conclusion 
regarding a child’s intellc tual ability without considerable test 
evidence. Many factors can influence judgments. A shy child is 
sometimes underrated, and a talkative child given credit lor more 
reasoning ability than he actually has. Sometimes the slightly older 
child, who makes sensible suggestions out of more months of living, 
is rated as brighter than he really is. Illness, malnutrition, visual 
or auditory difficulties, or other health factors can affect a child’s 
performance. Furthermore, the experience background with which 
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a child comes to school may be highly educative in its own way, 
but may cause him to look confused and unintelligent in the first 
days of his acquaintance with his classroom setting. 

Estimates of intellectual ability are likely to be more reliable if 
they are secured on the basis of an individual test, such as the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale.^'* The young child, particularly, is not 
always adept in following group directions. A qualified examiner 
working with a child alone is likely to catch such difficulties. How- 
ever, such individual tests require training on the part of those who 
give them. Teachers usually do not hav#* such training, and school 
systems rarely can afford the services of enough qualified psychol- 
ogists to test every first-grade child. 

Because of the practical difficulty of securing individual test scores 
for more than a limited number of first-graders, primary group 
intelligence tests are trcqueiuly used. References are suggested at the 
end of Chapter XIII to aid in locating such tests. In deciding on a 
specific test, school personnel need to take into account many of the 
same factors that are imjiortaiit in choosing a readiness test. If the 
test is to be given early in the first grade, care needs to lie cikeii to 
select one in which the diicctions aie as simple as possible and the 
method of indicating answers requiies little dexterity in handling 
a crayon or pencil. Typically the test for the young (hild is untimed, 
or has a very generous time limit. Teachers arc often urged by test 
authors to take gioups of not more than ten children at one time, 
and to enlist the aid of a helper if possible. Caie must be taken to 
make sure that children are not copying each othei*s work, that 
they are following directions piopcrly, and that they are working 
on the correct page or exeicise. 

Even when a test has been carefully given, judgments about the 
intellectual abilities of first-giadeis should be very tentative. In a 
group test, some children may be handicajiped by inexperience in 
following directions, handling penc il and paper, and turning pages. 
There is also evidence that laises questions legarding the adequacy 
of existing intelligence tests as measures of the potential ability of 
the child from an underprivileged area.^® Because of the difficulty 
of securing accurate test scores for young children, sf>me school sys- 
tems prefer to postpone giving intelligence tests until the second 

Lewis M Terman and Maude E Merrill, op, cit, 

Kenneth Eclls et al., Intelligence and Cultural Differences. A Study of Cultural 
Learning and Problem Solving. Chicago: University ot Chicago Press, I9!k). 
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grade. When this is done, teachers rely for the first year on evidence 
from reading-readiness tests and from classroom situations in which 
a child’s ability can be roughly appraised. 

An unusually low score on an intelligence test for a child who 
gives other evidence of above-average intellectual ability should al- 
ways be questioned. Exceptionally good use of language, unusually 
strong prereading abilities, accurate use of number concepts, and 
logical reasoning are all evidences of intellectual ability in the light 
of which a low test score can be studied. A score on a reading- 
readiness test can also be used as a check on an intelligence test 
score. 

Whatever the child’s potential ability, the way in which he actually 
operates in a classroom is important to consider. Without making 
definite judgments that classify children as “didl,” “aserage,” or 
“bright,” teachers can make many helpful observations of the ways 
in which children are functioning intellectually in the classroom 
setting. Skills such as interpreting pictures, identifying differences in 
the configurations of words, and following the gist of a story are in 
part dependent on intellectual ability. Increased attention span is 
another sign of functioning intellectual ability. So is capacity to 
follow increasing!) complex directions and to carry out more com- 
plicated plans. All these types of growth aie important to success 
in beginning-reading activities. 

Immaturity in areas such as interpreting pictures and following 
the gist ol a stor) does not necessarily mean limited intellectual 
ability. A child may lack the experiences which would have helped 
him develop these skills. It is possible, also, that shoit attention span 
or inability to follow directions ma) be the result of social and emo- 
tional immaturity, oi of physical disabilities. The prereading pro- 
gram will need to be planned in terms of the cause ol the difficulty. 
Sometimes a scries oi planned experiences can build the needed 
skills rather quickly. On the other hand, a child may make slou 
progress in spite of special help. This may mean that intellectual 
ability is maturing slowly and that a child will need a longer period 
of prereading experiences before he is encouraged to begin much 
actual reading. 

Suggestions of situations in which to appraise growth in such skills 
as vocabulary and picture interpretation were made in earlier sec- 
tions Other types of observations regarding functioning intellectual 
ability might be made in areas such as the following: 
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What seems to be the child*s capacity for sustained attention? If he is 
working with a group, how long does he concentrate on the task at hand? 
How well does he listen to a story? If he is working on an independent 
project, does he stay on the job, or does he wander off to watch other 
childien? How well docs he keep plans in mind from day to day? 

How (leayly does he reason on classroom problems? Does he see simple 
iclationships? Is he able to bring past experience to bear on a problem? 
Does he ha\e logical reasons for disagreeing with other children? Is he 
able to identity why given suggestions would not work? 

How well (an hr follow diiections? Can he remember the equipment 
he needs? Can he tell clearly what he plans to do? Is he able to carry out 
a siin[)le project without help? Does he still remember class plans after 
a short time lapse? How many steps in a project can he keep in mind? 

How satisfactory are the social and emotional adjustments the 
child seems to be making? Behavior in the area erf social and emo- 
tional adjustments is exceedingly difficult to interpret. It is often 
eas\ to sec how a child is behaving, but to decide why he is behaving 
in that fashion, to determine what needs the behavior is satisfying 
in his life, and to tell how best to help him satisfy those needs through 
socialU acceptable channels is anothci matter. 

Learning to read letjuires a cc*rtain degree of concentration. The 
cliild must be ^\illing to stay at the job. His attention must be 
focussed upon the work at hand. He must be interested and wdlHng 
to go cm with independent tasks when his teacher is occupied with 
other children. He must be able to share in group discussions with- 
out demanding an undue amount of attention or being distracted by 
the people next to him. Childien who are secure in the affection 
of their paients, who are happy with groups of their peers, who 
ha\e learned to solve problems for themselves without an undue 
amount of assistance from adults, and who have learned to face 
failure or disappointment over a change in plans without undue 
concern are likely to be better equipped to profit from individual 
and grou]:> expeiiences at the prereading and beginning-reading 
levels than are children who arc insecure, dependent on others, and 
unskilled in group relationships. 

Human needs to be loved, to be accepted by a group, to be recog- 
nized as a contributing group member, and to be like others in a 
group arc very stiong. The means through which a child may satisfy 
such needs aie many. Desirable growth will result in his learning 
to play hapjiily with other children, to share materials with them, to 
take his part in a cooperative enterprise, and to accept criticism 
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and suggestions without showing resentment or becoming unduly 
discouraged. Undcsiiable means of satisfying such needs will at times 
lead to behavioi patterns that make it much more diffifult for the 
(hild to learn to read. Teachers need to be able to identify such 
problems. 

This is Charles* first experience in playing with large groups of chil 
dun His onl> approach to them seems to be to poke them, pull tlieir 
books away, tease them, and use other such devices lor gaining attention 
When a small gioup meets to discuss the writing of a class lecoid, 
Chailes* attention is almost entirely devoted to the children on cither side 
of him They retaliate and within a few minutes a little knot of childien 
has been completely diveited from the task at hand 

Susan is the smallest and quietest child in the room Previous to entei 
mg fust grade, she has always plaved with younger children, and now' hci 
si/e has placed hei at a disadvantage in all active games T o save hciscll 
from being pushed or knocked down, she has leiimd to ictire <jLiietl> 
with her plaything* to i coiner where she is not in the wa> Most ol her 
cliss has been activcK interested in helping dictate experience iccoid*' 
ol exclusions Susan has not vci volunucred a suggestion WIicii askid 
directly, she replies britfiy in a timid voice Although she apparently 
examines the books on the hbi u) table with interest she never brings a 
stor> lor the teachei to leid to the group 

iJavidS older brothci is an exceptionally bright child Hc‘ came to the 
first gr ide able to leaJ Hue nth and progressed tlirough the giad's v\ith 
great ease David did not learn to leid at home, although his pircnts ind 
hiothci Hied to show him liow When the childicn in his tlass discussed 
the various signs on ne hulletiii board he showed an active initust in 
learning to read until he nude several circjis Alter that he did not 
voluiitaiil) seek other oppo tuiiitus to read II otlui childTcn ne 
around he itfiiscs to attempt to do any leading whatsoevci Ills nioihii 
has been to school sevcial tunes to ask when definite woik in leading 
gioups IS gcang to begin and what she can do at home to help She s?vs 
that she cannot bear to see David leehng inleiioi to his oldci biotlicr md 
wishes to help him learn as ejuukh as possible, 

Jean has had few cxpcncnc s in plaving with othci children She has 
moved fiom one town to anothei with Iki patents Most of her life has 
been spent in hotel rooms and at ncaihy parks with hti mothei Large 
playthings weie impossible under such living conditions Now she is 
enjoying the activities of the first grade thoroughly She plays well with 
other cliildrcn and is expanding under the conditions of dramatic play 
which picvail in the playhouse 1 he easel, clay, building blocks, aquanum, 
and comer museum have all been fascinating to her In the vsealth ol 
stimulating experiences, the printed notices, class lecoids and other in 
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centives to read have received little attention. Jean has always had picture 
books. Her parents have read many stories to her. She comes readily to 
meet with the children who have just begun to work with a preprimer, 
but she is quite obviously putting in time until she can get back to more 
exciting activities. 

Here are four ( hildren whose needs at present are not primarily 
concerned with learning to read. Problems of learning to play with 
other children, of keeping the affection of parents who put a high 
premium on being as good as one’s brother, and of exploring other 
avenues of self-expression are more impirtant. Until ways are found 
of helping these children meet such needs, progress in reading is 
going to be slow. As long as Charles has no other means of approach- 
ing children, the reading group will continue to be disrupted. Susan 
will not make her full contribution to the reading group until she 
feels more secure with other children. As long as an ciror in reading 
is evaluated by David as a sign that he will never receive from his 
parents the affection that they give to his older brother, he is not 
going to be willing to try. Until she has experimented with some 
of the other satisfactions which her previous home life did not pro- 
vide for her, Jean will continue to give only half-hearted interest to 
reading. 

Teachers should also be concerned with identifying the child who 
spends an undue proportion of his time with reading materials at 
the expense of other areas of growth. If home and community em- 
phasis is upon rapid progress in beginning reading, the fact that 
such children may be developing poor adjustment patterns may not 
quickly be seen. 

Although she is only reading material of a preprimei level, Alice 
spends much of her time at the library table. She enjoys turning the 
pages, looking at pictures, and arranging and dusting the books. It 
other children come to help her she moves away, or sits down with her 
own book and pays little attention to them. Her mother reports that 
Alice would much rathei stay with her and listen to stories than go 
out to play. She enjoys drawing pictures to illustrate class records, but 
she rarely volunteers to share in anything which requires group activity. 
When the class gathers for group work, she sits to one side, a little apart 
from other children. 

Dorothy announced to the teacher the first day of school, “I can read 
almost every book you have here, I guess." She is not at all adept in any 
other kind of activity. Children do not want her in their games because 
she does not know how to follow the rules. Her attempts to help with the 
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wallpaper for the play corner resulted in spilled paint Her greatest joy 
and main source of satisfaction are to be able to read bulletin boards, 
preprimers, and other materials better than any other child. She boasts 
of her reading ability, and makes fun of otlier children when they make 
errors. 

These two little girls are apparently headed toward successful 
reading experiences. Yet, like Charles, Susan, David, and Jean, they 
have needs that are more important to their all-round development 
at present than the need to learn to read. If either of these girls 
continues in her present behavior pattern, she is likely to develop 
into a poorly adjusted child, unhappy because she is not accepted 
by the gioup and lacking in the techniques for cooperation that are 
of such great importance in our world today. Social and emotional 
immaturity may at times lead to situations in which it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for a child to be successful in learning to read. It 
is also true that ability to read, if used as an outlet by a child who 
IS socially and emotionally immature, may hinder development in 
other areas that are of equal importance when total growth is 
c onsidered. 

Little objective test data can be seemed from very young children 
in areas of social and emotional development. Recently there has 
been considerable study of the possibilities of using projective tech- 
nicpies in which a child gives his own responses to a relatively un- 
structured test situation, through such devices as a picture, a creative 
story, or dramatic pb' The responses of first-graders can be studied 
by observing the child’s drawings of his family; by studying the 
themes in his crcati\e storie'' dictated to the teacher; by studying 
themes, colors, and signilicani methods of work in pictures; and by 
listening to his diamatic play. Evidence secured from such observa- 
tions has to be interpreted with caution, as it is relatively easy for 
the teacher to read into a child’s responses implications that are ncjt 
sound. However, in the hands of experienced persons, such devices 
arc jwoving of significant valu ' Teachers w'ho are interested in their 
use should make an effort both to read widely and to secure special 
training. 

Identifying problems of social and emotional adjustment through 
classroom activities is a mattei of studying the child in many dif- 
ferent settings. It is difficult to suggest specific types of behavior 

-"1 Hilda Taba et at., Diagnosing Human llrlations Nerds. Washinfctoa, D. C.- Amcri- 
<dn Council on Fducalion, 1951. 
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PROVIDING PREREADING EXPERIENCES 


A LOOK AT A TYPICAL FIRST-GRADE CLASSROOM 

One of the most striking aspects of a first grade classroom in the 
early fall is the amount of leading mateiial around the room. Long 
before children have begun to do much reading foi themselves, they 
are surrounded by stimulations to learn to read. Books, foi the most 
part, are in large print. Signs and records prepared by the Uacher 
are in manuscript writing or printed with a hand-printing set. Wherc- 
ever possible these matenals are hung low enough to be easily seen. 
What would a visitor hnd if he looked into a typical first-grade room? 

Books are available in a library corner. In an atti active corner, away 
from the center of activities, is a library tabic, flanked by low bookcases. 
On the table are picture books, simple stoiies, alphabet books, and a 
few mimeographed copies of stories which the children themselves have 
dictated. Some preprimers, reserved for supplementary reading, are also 
in evidence. 

Bulletin boards contain aids to classroom activities. Ihe bulletin 
board is another attraction to those who would leain to read. On one 
corner is a poster labelled, September Bnthdays. Under it are three 
names. Next to this is a chart marked Helpers. This is a list of room 
lesponsibilities — lunch, paper, plants, boards, and otheis. Beside each 
responsibility are the names of two children. In another part of the 
bulletin board is a sign. To Tell Our Mothers. At present, the only 
notice reads. Party on Friday. 

Children’s pictures have captions. Across the back >1 the room is a 
series of pictures painted by the children. Under many of them are 
simple captions — This is Spot. He is Peter's dog: Marjorie lives in a 
house like this; Bob's kitten is white. Another small bulletin board has 
a number of photographs of children, their homes and their families. At 
the top there is the large label. Boys and Girls in Our Class. Under the 
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pictures are captions such as, Betty and her brother; Sally Lou; Mtke 
lives here. 

Special equipment has signs to guide its use. Posted near the easel is a 
simple color chart. Each color is represented by a circle of colored paper 
and has its name printed beside it. On some of the storage shelves and 
under some of the hooks are signs indicating where materials belong. 
Above the hooks in the cloakroom and on the backs of the chairs are the 
children’s names. Near the library table is a sign saying. We take care 
of our books. 

Experience records preserve the important aspects of group experi- 
ences. From the railing of the chalkboard at the front of the rewm 
hangs a report ot a recent trip to a nearby grocery store, dictated by the 
children. On an easel is a chart labelled. Today's News. Posted on the 
bulletin board is a record titled. Plans for Our Party. On the back wall 
is another called, Wr Are Good Housekeepers. 

This is a typical setting for prcreiding and beginning-reading 
expeiiciucs. The \arious signs and captions refer to the on-going 
activities of the classroom. Children are not expected to be able to 
lead all these matci ials at hrst, but they are working in an atmosphere 
wlieie reading is important. There is a reason why they should pay 
attention to each notice, caption, sign, or story. As the activities 
of the gioup move forward, the reading materials around the room 
will change. There will be new purposes for leading and new needs 
for printed leminders and records. Weie this classroom a kinder- 
garten, rather than a first giade, the amount of leading matter would 
not be as great, since most of the children would be many months 
farther awav fiom beg..ining reading, but the signs and notices would 
have the same functional relationship to the ongoing activities of 
the giou]) as do those tliat ha- e just been described. 

In developing a first-grade piogram so that it makes its most effec- 
tive contiibution to success in beginning reading, teachers face sev- 
eral problems about which the sections of this chapter are built 
First, what general objectives should guide the development of pre- 
reading activities? Second, how can the total primary program be 
developed so that it is an effect’ ve setting for the child’s prereading 
experiences? riiiid, how can the child’s classroom activities con- 
tiibutc directly to piereading .skills? Fouith, what is the place ot 
commercially-published reading-readiness materials? Finally, how 
can the prereading program be varied to meet individual needs? 
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GUIDES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF PREREADING EXPERIENCES 

What makes for an effective prereading program? In the discussion 
in Chapter III of factors related to readiness for beginning reading, 
general implications for the planning of prereading activities were 
pointed out. These suggest some definite criteria as guides for the 
development of prereading experiences. 

The setting is a rich primary program. The broad objective of the 
modern school is to develop well-rounded individuals, able to make 
maximum use of their capacities; socially and emotionally mature; 
sound in their understanding of, and ability to cope with, the world 
in which they live; and efficient in using the skills basic to solving 
problems, to calculating, to understanding the oral and written ex- 
pression of others, and to making ideas clear to others. Learning to 
read is one of many areas of growth. 

Prereading experiences were described in Chapter III as the verbal 
aspects of activities designed to help first-graders to become better 
able to deal with themselves and their world. Looked at in this way, 
the prereading program is not an isolated part of the primary pro- 
gram for which special blocks ol time are set a^ide, althoiigli tlit're 
may be occasions when it is important to plan specific practice activi- 
ties for individuals or for small groups. Fa cry experience has a poten- 
tial contribution to make. 

All prereading skills find a place. A child's prereading experiences 
.should provide for every skill that he will need when he begins to 
read independently. This means opportunities lor oral expression; 
contacts with printed words; situations where it is inipcntant to dis- 
tinguish among the shapes and sounds ol words; and experiences in 
interpreting pictures and in handling books. Whenever there is 
need to discuss, to write a record, to post a notice, to turn to a book 
for help, or to examine a picture, there is an oppcjrtunity to build 
toward successful experiences in learning to read. Even an initialled 
purse or a new “T-shirt" with the picture and name of a television 
hero can play a part. 

Interest and awareness, not reading itself, is the aim. In the class- 
rooms that have been described, children read, in a sense, from the 
very beginning. They find their names on lockers. They use a com- 
bination of words and pictures on a helpers' chart to identify their 
special responsibilities. They point out the experience record com- 
posed when they talked about things to do on the playground and, 
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with the help of the accompanying illustrations, they “read” the 
games they listed. However, the major teaching emphasis is not upon 
making certain that each child knows, for sure, each new word or 
phrase. Although teachers keep in mind the reading tasks the chil- 
dren will be facing a little later and stay well within children’s stock 
of word meanings, the vocabulary load of the prereading environ- 
ment is relatively heavy. The words used in classroom records are 
not lestiicted to topical prepiiniei vocabulaiy, nor is the amount 
of lepetition pio\ided that will be needed a little later to help 
beginning readers acquire a stock ot words they can recognize at 
sight. What is scnight at the prereading level is a child’s interest in 
reading, his abilii) to lollow the gist of a stoiy when it is read to 
him, and his growing alertness to the configuialioiis of woids. 

Individuals travel at different paces. All chililren wnll not be 
ready to jirofit fioin beginning-leading expeiiences at »hc same time 
nor Avill all need the same kinds of preieading actiiities. 1 hen, there 
will be youngsters whose success in learning to lead will hinge not 
as mu(h upon cxpcnences with books and stories as it will upon 
intellectual matin ity, upon leainiiig to get along with other children, 
upon healtli factois, upon ability to work independently, or upon 
richness ol expeiience background These needs must be taken into 
account, not only ioi tlie sake of the child’s success in learning to 
read, but foi the sake of his total adjustment, bc^th in school and 
out. Indeed, the tcadicr who places success in reading abo\e all 
other aspects of de\ ’ iprient often fails to achicwe the \ery thing 
she most wants. The preieading program needs to be flexible — in 
the types of cxpenciues plan ed foi cluldien, in the time at ivnich 
children aie enconiagcd to j nticipate in beginnmg-itading activi- 
ties, and in the emphasis placed upon the development ol piereading 
skills. 

PROVIDING THE SETTING FOR PREREADING EXPERIENCES 
IN THE TOTAL PRIMARY PRC AM 

The general nature ol the first-grade piogiam has much to do with 
determining the tuhness and variety ot the child’s prereading ex- 
periciices. Three ma|oi aspects in the development of the child’s 
total primary expciieiues deserve special coiisideration. First, there is 
the problem of helping the child adjust to school. Although some 
children will have had kindergarten experiences, many will not. All 
will need some help in fitting into the first-giade classroom and in 
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learning to live and work together. Second, there is the problem 
of providing activities to widen first-graders’ background of experi- 
ence. Third, there is the whole area of helping children to become 
self-directing in their activities. How may these three important 
aspects of the total primary program be developed to provide the 
most effective setting for children’s prereading experiences? 

Helping the Child Adjust to School 

Identify the points of potential difficulty. School offers many un- 
familiar experiences to the beginner. While some children fit readily 
into this new environment, others find tlie adjustment difficult. A 
classroom is different from most playrooms at home. Lockers, book- 
shelves, tables and chairs, chalkboards, easels may all be new. Some 
children will have worked with paints and have handled crayons and 
clay, but others may have had little or no experience with such media. 

Even more complicated than adjusting to the physical surround- 
ings in a classroom may be the problem of learning to live and work 
in a large group. In this group setting, children have to become 
acquainted with many new types of activities — planning sessions, 
sharing periods, group games and songs, story hour^ Flexible though 
the program may be, first-graders also have to learn to live within a 
time schedule — to change from one activity to another, to be willing 
to put things away when requested, and to be leady with the class 
to go on to a new activity. Sharing space, materials, and equipment 
with other people also calls for learning how to be a good house- 
keeper — to keep one’s table neat, to put back scissors where one 
found them, to leave the paint brushes clean, to put one’s possessions 
carefully in one’s desk or locker. 

First-graders have to learn how to fit into the larger school setting. 
In most schools, playgrounds, washrooms, lunchroom, halls, and audi- 
torium must be shared with other classes. I lere arise other problems 
in group relationships. Many children, both rural and urban, have 
an adjustment to make as they learn to travel on the school bus. 
Still other new learnings are needed in finding one’s way around a 
school — ^learning to go to the washroom alone, to get a drink of 
water, to go to the principal’s office with a message, to go through 
the cafeteria line in the lunchroom. 

Because it is important to make sure that first experiences in school 
are happy ones, teachers devote considerable time in the early fall 
to problems of school adjustment. This is specially important in 
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first grades where few of the children have had kindergarten expe- 
rience. In school systems in which there are kindergartens, much 
emphasis in this first year is upon helping children learn to live and 
work happily together. 

Provide a flexible and informal program. First steps toward work- 
ing and playing happily with other children are taken with greater 
ease in a classroom where the program is relatively informal and 
flexible. This informality shows, in part, in the way children are 
seated. Often groups sit around tables. If the classroom is equipped 
with individual desks, these are frequently pulled into small groups. 
Part of the day’s activities are planned so that there are opportuni- 
ties to work alone, or with a relatively small number of other chil- 
dren — to paint, to draw a picture of one’s family to be shared with 
the class, to be one of tlie group playing house in the play corner. 
In these situations children come to know each other and develop 
ways of w^orking together. These infoimal situations also help the 
teacher to become better acquainted with her group. 

In a typical first-grade schedule, all-class activities help individuals 
begin to feel part of the larger group. Some of these will be group 
planning or sharing periods. Other all-class activities may center 
in story hours, group games, or songs. For such activities children 
are often seated in an informal circle around the teacher. At first 
the amount of time given to each activity is relatively short. 

Group projects, developed as unit activities, also provide oppor- 
tunities to learn to " ork together. Such projects in the early fall 
may be concerned with decorating our room; planning our play- 
house; arranging pictures loi our bulletin board; finding how to 
care for the lish in our aquaiium; becoming acquainted with other 
people in the school who help us; or planning for a Hallowe’en party. 
These activities, too, are flexibly planned. Each child finds a place 
both in contributing to class plans and in sharing in special aspects 
of the project on which he may be working alone or with a small 
group. 

Talk out problems of how to live and work together. In most 
primary classrooms children are helped to feel at home quickly in 
the eaily fall because problems of living together are talked over with 
them, and they are helped to feel responsible for the smooth running 
of their school activities. “When we start to wwk, everybody can t 
come to the desk for help at once. How could wc be sure that we 
each have what we need?” “The first grade goes out to play at ten 
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o'clock. The second grade comes out when we go in, so we must 
be ready or we will lose some play time. What should we do, then, 
when time comes to clean up?” “Before w^e go home today we want 
to look at your pictuies, so when the clock says half-past two I am 
going to ask you to bring them here wheie we all can see.” “We 
need some helpeis lor our lunch. Let’s think what jobs they need 
to do. How (ould each ol us at the tables help the most?” Time spent 
in the first few months helping children think through how to live 
together brings licli rewards later when the teacher wishes to work 
with a reading gioup or to give help on some other special project, 
assured that regular activities will continue as planned. 

Give definite help in becoming acquainted with new materials 
and equipment. Children will adjust to school more readily in a 
classioom where time is set aside to help them learn hovv to use new 
materials and eejuipment. Help is usually given eaily wnth such 
general problems as how to carry chains, scissors, paint jars, or other 
equipment that is hard to handle. Sometimes childien assist in 
arianging the room, suggest where it w’^ould be convenient to keep 
certain ec|uipmcnt, and learn something ol how^ to use and care for 
it in the process. When new media for creative cxpr^ssicrn are intro- 
duced, children are sometimes given help in small gioups as they 
take turns expeiimenting. Additional assistance can be piovided 
during individuali/ed work periods. It is often an aid to devote 
special discussion periods to setting slandaids legaiding how equip- 
ment is to be used — how many people may work at the easel at once, 
lunv large a group can play in the playhouse corner, what special 
precautions should be observed in working with the heavy building 
blocks. When time is taken to meet such problems as they arise, 
youngsters will be better able to pioceed indcqrcndently with their 
work later in the year, when the teacher needs uniiiteiruptcd periods 
for reading gioups. 

Plan a trip to become acquainted with the school. Many first- 
grade teachers find it helpful to take their classes on a trip around 
the school. The children go to the principal’s ofhee and talk to him 
about how he helps them. They locate the classrooms in which older 
brothers and sisters work. They go down to the engine-room to meet 
the engineei. They talk to the custodian and ask how they can plan 
their housekeeping to be of the most help to him. They look into 
the kitchen and talk about good behavior in the lunchroom. They 
meet the school nurse and are shown the medical office. They look 
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into the library. All such experiences help to build a feeling of 
at-homeness in the school. Over the year they may also serve to 
develop new interests and understandings. 

Building Experience Background 

Provide a stimulating classroom environment. The problems in- 
volved in building experience background differ from child to child 
and from group to group. Teachers need to study the children in 
their particular classes and then to plan appiopiiate activities to 
widen accjuaintance with the immediate world. Many courses of 
Study recommend that, foi histgiadeis, such activities should center 
aiound the environment near at hand homes, school, and some of 
the moie important community helpers.* Some of these cxpciunces 
are developed as extended units of woik Others may be planned 
as shorter projects Some will involve the wJiole class some groups, 
and some individuals. 

The classroom environment itself needs to be one that stimulates 
nt‘w interests, bulletin boaitls can be used for pie tine displa)s about 
holidays, community helpers, rntercsting pets, homes we live in, or 
toys we like. Window boxes oi plants can be used to encourage 
scienee interests. So can an acjuarium, a jiet rabbit oi a part of 
hamsters. Building blocks offer possibilities for coiisti uc ting a store, 
a lunch rounter, or a post office. A small hotplate can be used for 
cooking apple sauce or making jellv. \ table tin be set aside to dis 
play special objects i jc cliildrcn bung to school The pit lure books 
on a libiaiy table can be used to develop many different inteitsts 

Mcdra lor eieative cxpicss nr lorm part of a stimulating classroom 
enviionment. Fvcii in tlassiooms wliere eeju pment is lelatively 
meager, there tan be many mateiials foi children to explore. Poster 
paint and brown wiajiping paper can be used for individual projtets 
or for group muials C oloitd pape. s-'vtd fiom Christmas wiappmgs, 
backs of book covers, and insides of candy boxes tan be made into 
interesting designs oi used ii stead of jiaint for paits of a pieture 
Orange crates ean be used for furnituie oi for bookshelves Rem 
nants of eloth can be fashioned into many different things — a mattress 
for the doll bed, a diess or an apron for the doll, a costume for a 
dramatization, cm tains for the windows of the playhouse Wallpaper 
cleaner molds as readilv as clay Papei, paste, and patience are all 

rSec, for example. New Pnmai\ Manual, Ciirnciilura Bulletin 300 Cincinnati Cm 
annati Public Schools, 1953. 
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that is needed for projects with papier-mache. Even discarded tin 
cans have their uses. 

Plan for wider acquaintance with the immediate community. 
Many first-grade teachers plan for activities tliat take children out 
of their classrooms into their local communities. These trips are not 
isolated experiences. They aie planned as a lesult of gioup dis- 
cussions, expiessions of interest, and indications ol lack of experience. 
In the fall, the cliildren decide to have a paity to show their class- 
room to their motheis. With the permission of the piincipal the 
entire class goes to the neaiby groceiy to buy cookies toi ichesh- 
ments. T he) learn how to ask the clerk loi what they want and they 
obser\c the cash legister as they pay their bill. 1 hey see other articles 
for sale and j)cihaps note foods that aie not familial to them. When 
the) come back, they talk about theii trip and laise cjuc'stions aberut 
the things they saw. Sometimes these cpiestions call loi a second trip 
or suggest that a guest be invited to school to j)ro\ide mote informa- 
tion. Needs lor other trips arise in a similar lashion. From the class- 
rcrom window, workmen can be seen laying the foundation for a new 
highway. Tire children keep a record of progress lionr^day to day and 
learrr about rrew materials, eejuipment, and wa\s of uoiking. The 
immediate sclurol neighbor hoerd, whethei it be the busy streets ol a 
large city, the larnrs of tlie lural district, or the homes and gardens of 
the small town, piovides many opportunities foi em idling experience 
background. 

Tap the resources in children’s homes. A wealth of perssibilities 
lor enriching experience background can be found in children’s 
homes. Someone lives in a house that is being remodeled. What cair 
he tell about the carpenter and the plumber? Docs be know wlrethei 
the wallpaper paste is similar to the paste used in the classroom? 
Someone else tells about a nenv tiactcn or about caiirrg for a lamb. 
Parents may come to talk about thc*ir occujraiions. A collection erf the 
grains being harvested, a pet rabbit in the elassroorn ferr the morning, 
a description of the birds that occupied the bird bouse all summer 
and then disappeared in the fall, or a favorite picture or stoiy book 
all may add to the experience background of the group and often 
contrilnite nmcfi to the development of the child who makes the 
contribution. 

Make appropriate use of other types of audio-visual aids. Among 
the most effective audio-visual aids for beginners are the concrete 
objects they bring to the elassroorn, or go out of the classroom to see. 
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However, motion pictures, slides, exhibits, and records are also im- 
portant in building experience background. A number of educational 
motion pictuies now have the clarity of detail and simplicity needed 
for use with young children. Recordings may supply some of the 
musical experiences not provided in the home Pictures clipped fiom 
maga/incs can become topics ol discussion. Olten the answers to 
cjucstioiis can be found in the pictures of some of the books that aie 
still too difficult lor childien to lead. Museums someiinies loan ex- 
hibits that can be handled as wx‘ll as looked at. (Children may also 
build their own classioom museums. 

Pit tines aie one step leinoved fiom leality. Size relationships for 
example, can be c onlused toi ihe c hild who has not been to a zoo il an 
elephant and a bear aie piescnted in separate pictuies, each the same 
si/e. Such inateiials need to be appraised in tcims ol the iriaturily of 
the group and the cxpeiiciice backgiouncl honi winch they v\ill be 
intcrpi eted. 

Helping Children Learn fo Work Independenfly and Cooperatively 

Provide for pupil-ieachei planning. V rich and \aned pnmaiy 
piogiam in which the teachci has time to woik wnth individual chil 
dren and small groups cannot be developed unless children aie able 
to t«ike independent responsibilitv loi many of their aciiMtics File 
larger the class size, the moic impoiiant it is foi individuals to l)c sell 
icliant Talking problems tinough with childien w^as suggested ca her 
as a way of hcljnng i xcm adjust to school 1 Ins tcchiiicpic ’s c(iually 
impoitant in helping tluiu learn to woik vsithout the stc))b\ step 
guidance of the teachci Ic ting children share in planning then 
activities and encouraging then indepcnchnce n cairymu out then 
jdaiis docs not mean ielinc]inshing leadership lespfinsdiiliiics Rather 
It frees the teacher to give more effictive guidance at jioints wh'i^ 
children cannot be expected to work alone When ic^aclnig groups arc 
established, it makes foi a pio<^am vxlieie many worth-while ac tiviues 
can go lot ward while the tcac icr is occupied with the childicm who 
aie reading. 

Planning periods can be used to help children decide what activities 
to undertake and to give them general suggestions as to how to begin 
At times, these plans may involve the entire class, at others, small 
groups or indivicluals. In a typical planning session, needed materials, 
W’ays ol working, and decisions as to w^hich children are to take lespon- 
sibility for various aspects of a project arc thought through. Ihe 
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children then start to work with definite understanding of what they 
want to do and how to go about it. In the early part of the year, 
teaclieis usually circulate around the room after a planning session, 
helping individuals, noting where plans went awry, and identifying 
the children who seem to have most difficulty in following through 
on a job. 

Evaluation peiiods aie an impoitant aspect of the total planning 
process. In these periods the childien talk through what they have 
done Difficulties aie identified and suggestions foi inipio\ement are 
made; pi ogress is appraised; and next steps are often projected. The 
work of today, in tliis way, becomes the basis lor part of the plans for 
the acthitics of tomonow. If the activities planned are within the 
understanding of childien, have meaning foi them, and seem to them 
to be woith while, it docs not take long to develop, at least in the 
more mature members of the group, considerable ability to work 
without step by-step super \ ision. 

As children become accustomed to working together, some of their 
activities expand into units tliat take several days, oi even weeks, to 
complete. How slkIi units can seivc to build wider acqiiaintance with 
the local community has already been described. Once general plans 
have been laid, many activities related to the unit can be carried for- 
ward b) individuals and groups with a relatively small amount of 
supervision fry the teacher. One group, for example, proposed that 
the library chaiis and table needed a fresh coat of paint. Deciding 
on colors, finding herw to use the paint, deciding how to take turns at 
the task, and arranging lor helpers for the painters all involved care- 
ful plans, and much of the teacher s time. Although there were oc- 
casional emergencies, once the project was under way the chrldien 
were able to work with a rninimunr of direct supervision. Children in 
another class began to construct a model of their community, using 
building blocks and other classioorn materials and bringing from 
home toys to use for the cars and trucks on the streets. This project 
lasted for several weeks. All children wrere not equally involved in all 
aspects of the project, but those most interested carried out many de- 
tails ol their plans without much help. Such units call lor general 
plans at the start and for specific planning and evaluation sessions day 
by day. In the beginning, the teacher's help is needed at almost eveiy 
point. As the work progresses, individuals become able to carry on 
alone, and the teacher is free to give help with other types of 
problems. 
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Find a place in the schedule for individual activities. Another 
way of helping children learn to work independently is to allow time 
in the schedule for individual activities such as painting, drawing 
pictures, building, playing with toys, or examining library books. 
These individual work periods help to develop talents and interests. 
They also acquaint children with activities in which they may later 
he occupied constructively while the teacher works with reading 
groups. As time goes on, independent reading experiences, number 
games, and various fornrs of w^ritten expression may be added to the 
activities appropriate lor independent work. 

Delegate classroom housekeeping responsibilities. Keeping the 
classroom a pleasant place in which to li\c offers another a\cnuc tor 
Iruilful independent activity. Most primary teachers delegate certain 
classroom responsibilities such as caring tor bookcases, passing naj)- 
kins lor lunch, dusting, or watering plants. This is not a matter ol 
saving time. It is anotliei way ot helping children learn to lollow 
agreed upon plans and to meet obligations. Such assignments also 
preside constriictuc activities in which children can engage without 
close supervision. The child w’ho htiislres one piece ol work c^aily need 
not stand by the teacheis side waiting ior a new suggestion, oi annoy 
his neighbors, if he has a housekeeping responsibility to cany out. 

Store materials and equipment where they can be reached easily. 
Children’s independence can be increased if matciials aie stored 
where they can be reached. Papei used regularly can be placed on a 
low shc'lf, and, if necessary, one ot two children put in charge ol dis- 
tiibnling it. Pencils, crayons, scissors, paint biush(*s, and other cquip- 
incnt also need to be kept wdtliiir reach. As suggested earlier, time 
needs to be spent early in the fall tcaLhing children how^ to use class- 
room equipment. The inoie of their classroom envrronment the 
children can be helped to control, the more easy it is (o provide a 
\aricty of activities foi them and still to give the sjiccial helj) needed 
foi lire desclopnrcnt of fundamental skills through reading, arith- 
metic, oi language groups. 

BUILDING PREREADING SKILLS 

Activities designed to develop prereading skills were ideiitified 
earlier as those aspects of first-grade experiences that call tor oral ex- 
pression; for the use of books, stories, signs, and other printed matter 
in meaningful settings; for gross discrimination among words by their 
shapes or their sounds; for interpretation of pictures; and for simple 
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techniques of handling books. How can the varied activities of the 
first grade be used most effectively to develop these skills? How can 
teachers give the help needed to assure the desired growth without 
sacrificing the continuity of an experience to its prereading pos- 
sibilities? What types of special practice activities might be pro- 
vided? 


Increasing Facilify in fhe Use of Language 

Plan for sharing periods. Fvery aspect ol ti»e primary program has 
a contribution to make to the child's increased ability to express him- 
self clearly and to understand the expression ol others. However, 
there are certain key points where it is particularly easy to give help 
with laii£>iiage development. Group sharing periods are excellent 
situations in v\hich children can be helped to follow a sequence of 
ideas and to express their own opinions. These are the times when 
(hildicn tell of special hap])enings of interest to them. Someone may 
have a new birthday pr<‘sent to show to the group. Someone else may 
have been sent a postcard with a particularly interesting puture. 
Somebody’s lainily inav have gone to town over the weckeiid. Most 
teachers jnovidc loi such informal conversation periods regularly 
They may involve the wliole class, or a srnill gioup with a common 
jnter est. Children often sit in a cn le on the floor around the teacher 's 
chair. Those v\ho have something to tell stand near her where the) 
can be seen and heard. They are not necc'ssarily expec ted to make long 
( ontributioiis. Some wdll say only a sentence or two. Others v\ill be 
able to relate a well-crrdeicd seiies ol events. Those w^ho are listening 
aie encouraged to ask questions and to join in the discussion. 

In a sharing period the teat her, in leading tire disc ussion, can assist 
the child who has difficulty. A well-timed question will help him put 
his ideas into words. “Why?” “What happened next?” “And then 
what did you do?” help to develop a sense of sec|ucnce. Children who 
are shv can be encouraged through the teacher's interest in then con- 
tribution. Inadequate vocabulary can be supplemented by supjffying 
the correct word, or by asking others in the group if they know what 
the right word would be. Because the children are talkng about 
events important in their lives, it is often relatively easy to help them 
to express themselves effectively. Sometimes it is possible to arrange 
for smaller conversation groups in which the children most in need 
of this type of experience can have wider participation without the 
strain of the larger class group. 
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Capitalize on planning and evaluation sessions. Planning periods 
and periods in which work is being evaluated offer other opportu- 
nities to build ability to communicate effectively. These sessions are 
particularly valuable for the development of clear oral expression be- 
tause they center on topics close to the lives of the children. Almost 
eveiyone tan have an idea about how to keep tables tidy or what to 
do about the clothes that are falling off the hooks in the c loaki ooni. 
It is relatively easy to put such a suggestion into a clear sentence be 
cause the suggestion itself is clearly understood. Acting as discussion 
leader, the teacher can help childien learn how to keep their discus- 
sion to the general topic. Ideas that do not bear upon the problem at 
hand can be set aside and refeired to later. Children can be helped 
to develop ability to follow the sequence of events as they outline step 
by step what they plan to do. Opportunities for vocabulary building 
often arise. In these inloimal situations where the teacher shares rn 
lire discussion there are many opportunities to develop better ways of 
putting ideas into words without embarrassing the child who is niak- 
im> the contribution. 

Make use of the discussions centering around activities planned 
to broaden experience backgpround. Activities that contribute to 
wider experience background also contribute to growth in ability to 
use language effectively. Excursions, trips to other parts of the school, 
new pictures on the bulletin board, new equipment in the cbssiooin, 
the lust snowfall of the season, the workmen on the ne.ulrv pio|eci, 
all provide new and interesting things to talk about. Freedom of ex- 
pression is lacilitated in these situations because children are coin- 
menting on things they know fnst-hand. 

Many of the activities that broaden experience background offer 
oppoilunities to develop classroom records. Ihese arc times when 
children talk about what they have seen, tell what would be most im- 
portant to remeinbei, and suggest phiaaiig tor the teacher to write. 
As tliese records are being composed, tiiere are opportunities to dis- 
cuss the importance of telling events in sequence and of giving com- 
plete sentences. These discussions also can contribute much to chil- 
dren’s growing stock of w'oid meanings. Each new object seen or 
handled and each new' place visited can be used to clarify new con- 
( epts. 

The pictures in cominercially-piepaied reading-readiness work- 
books offer another opportunity for small-group discussion. Children 
can discuss cxpetieuces of their own that are similar to those of the 
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children in the picture; tell about their own tiip to the farm, the store, 
or the Zoo; or Iind pictures ot objects oi animals that are new and 
interesting to them. 

Capitalize on needs to communicate with other persons in the 
school. Othei opportunities to develop skill in oral expression aiise 
because childien arc part of the laigei school community. “We need 
to ask the principal if we may go for a walk tomoirow. What shall we 
say?'* “We are to ha\e a visitot today. What can we tell her about oui 
work?" “The second grade has invited us to their party. What shall 
we ask the teacher to write in oui letter telling them we would like 
to come?“ These are important leasoni to expiess ideas as cleail) as 
])ossiblc. Teacheis sei/e such oppoi tunities to discuss what needs to 
be said, how" it should lie said, and what the jicople being thanked or 
entertained would like to heai. At times the whole class shaies in such 
discussions. At othei s, the teachei woiks with the group directly in- 
voh ed. 

Make provision for the sharing of stories. Stories are another rich 
souice ot language expeiiences. CJiildien need \aiicd and lich listen- 
ing experiences with stones, both told and read. This caily atcjuaint 
ance with what iniglit be teimed a child’s lieiitagc of piose and veise 
helps to develop inteiest in leading. It also provides ojy^oituniiics to 
identify esents in sccjuence and dcselops beginning sensitivity to 
plot and chaiactci delineation. A special story lioiii needs to be a 
definite pait of the primal y program. 

Childien grow ihiough telling stories. Sometimes special stoiy 
telling gioLips are loimed where the childien dictate stones to the 
teachei. \ little latci in the year mimeograjihed versions of these 
stoiies may be pan of the leading expeiicmcs of sonic (hildren. Shar- 
ing pciiods may be used to allow children to tell stones ol e\cnts oi 
special inter ('sl to tJiciii. Soinetnnes children can be cncouiagcd lo tell 
sionc's about j^utuics they have diawn. dhe stones told by children 
are not neecssanlv long. What is most iinpoiiant is to lielp them leain 
to expiess themsehes to othei s, even if they use only a lew sentences. 

Sloiy telling can be used effectively to help children leani how to 
relate evemts in sequence. It offers oppoi tunities to develop new 
vocabulaiy by commenting on a particularly apt word used by a 
(hild, or by helping a child hnd the correct word to express what he 
means. Many story-telling situations can be made even more fruitful 
for growrth in language skills by encouraging the children to discuss 
what they have just heard. “How do you think he felt?" “And what 
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do you suppose happened next?*' “What do you think he did?“ 
“Would you like to have been there?’* 

Children who find it difficult to tell stories may be helped by prac- 
tice activities where the teacher reads part of a story and the children 
tell what they think the ending might be. Telling about pictures also 
may lielp. Special practice in following a sequence can be given 
through the sections of reading^readincss woikbooks that tell a story 
through a series of pictures arranged comic-book style. Occasionally, 
advertising strips in magazines depict children’s activities in picture 
sequence. These can be clipped and mounted for classioom use. Such 
picture sequences can be used for group discussions where children 
take turns telling what they think happened. A little later in the year, 
suth story-telling activities will be part of a child’s beginning-reading 
experiences as he follows the pictures accompanying the stories in a 
preprimer. 

Provide opportunities for dramatic play. Dramatic play offers 
other opportunities for language development. Many of the most 
worth while of these experiences develop informally, sometimes with 
little guidance fioni the teacher, as two or three childien play they 
are the family in the playhouse, the clerk and customer in a store, or 
the driver and passengers on a bus. Clhildien who find it difficult to 
e\{)ress themselves befoie the group sometimes lose theii sclt-con- 
sciousness in these make-believe situations. Such activities have many 
educational possibilities in the first grade. Children can learn much 
about working and playing coopciatively, about taking turns, and 
al)()ut explaining ideas to others as the dramatic play progresses. 

In addition to informal dramatic play, there arc many opportu- 
nities for planned drainati/ations centering around stc^ries or poems 
familiar to the children. These activities make their greatest contri- 
bution to skill in oral expression when they, too, are informal. 
Teacher and childien talk over the story in order to become familiar 
with the characters and the plot. Then the children take turns acting 
the various parts. At times the teacher, or a narrator chosen from the 
group, tells the story w^hilc tlie characters act the parts in pantomime; 
at others, the characters speak for themselves, expressing the general 
idea of the story in their own words. Each time the story is dramatized, 
the conversation and the action are likely to be somew’hat different. 
The aim is not a polished performance; it is to enjoy making a 
favorite story come to life. 

Dramatic play offers opportunities to dcveloj) new concepts. “What 
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does the conductor call when he is ready to start?*' ‘‘What would she 
sav if she were very sad?** “What do you call the thing he was looking 
foi?** These activities also can be used to develop sensitivity to the 
sequence of a story. Perhaps most important, they piovide many op- 
portunities for informal self-expression. 

Find time for informal conversations. Most teachers find a few 
minutes during the day to talk with individual (hildien. Some oppoi 
tiinities to talk with indisiduals come in the early morning and at 
noon as children are coming into the classroom and, again, as they 
are leaving school. Sometimes in a planning session the clulclreii 
whose plans are clear go ahead with their vork wliile one or two with 
special problems stay to talk with the teacher. Individual w^oik 
periods offer time for the tcachei to become better acquainted with 
one child at a time. If theie is a lunch peiiod, the teachei often mo\cs 
to a new table each day to encourage conversation. 

Chilchen also glow m effective oial expression when they lia\e 
an ojrpoitunity to talk with each othei. Today's classiooms are not 
silent rooms. Children leani to give polite attention in audience situ 
ations. Ilowevei, in woik sessions, within limits that keep others 
lioin being clistuibed, they arc allowed to talk with each othei as 
they woik. They learn to ask each othei foi help, to givc^suggestions, 
and to sliaie idcMS The buz/ of convcisation that is t\pical of a (nst 
giade at woik is highly dcshable from the standpoint of language de- 
velopment. It is highly desiral le, also, from the standpc>int of develoj) 
mg the skills of democratic living. 

Encourage correct speech. Although some speech defects will le- 
qiihe the advice and help of specialists, the cxpeiienccs in c\c*iv class- 
room call be planned so that they encourage correct sjicceh habits 
in the major ity of children. The teacher needs to be sure that liei ow^n 
pionunciation and cMiunc iation arc clear and distinct, "limes when 
she IS working with children individually offei opportunities to hel}> 
those with faulty enunciation oi pronunciation to speak more clearly. 
Small-gioup activities arc often heljfful for children who stammei oi 
stutter. All-class sharing periods aie times when children can be en 
couraged to speak clearly so that all may undeistand, yet the informal 
circle in which children typically sit for these group sessions means 
that the audience is not a loirnidable one. The opjioitunities foi oial 
expiessioii that have been desciibccl in detail in the pieceding sec 
tions help to provide an atmospheie conducive to building correct 
speech patterns. 
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Building Interest in Learning to Read 

Provide for varied uses of books. The typical first-grade classroom 
has been described as one in which there are many reading materials. 
These materials help to build interest in reading and to develop a 
desire to read. They also provide the informal contacts with printed 
matter important for developing ability to identify similarities and 
differences among words, a sense of left-to-right direction, and other 
skills with printed matter that will be important when independent 
reading is begun. 

A variety of books in the classroom provides one of the most natural 
stimulations to learn to read. Some of these will be stories that are 
lead to the children. Others may be used by teacher and children to- 
gether to locate needed information. Still others will be very simple 
books that children can enjoy by themselves. In most classrooms, 
books that tiic children explore independently aic placed in a library 
corner. Since few childien will recognize many woids at the begin- 
ning c:)t the >ear, the pictures in most of these first books should tell a 
lathcT clear stor). Alphal)ct books are useful. However, children also 
enjoy looking again at pictures in a more difficult book after the story 
has been read to them. In addition, some teachers construct little one- 
word jjicture books to review important vocabulary items. Whatever 
the collection in the library (orner, it should be changed from time 
to time so that interest in new materials is sustained. 

A commercially-prepared reading-readiness book is another t\pe of 
book tliat (an be placed in children's hands. Although many [rages of 
these j)reieading materials are giverr over to w^cnk-tyjre exercises, the> 
also contain stories. Some of tlu'se arc sequential picture stories in 
sets of four or six pictures to be read from left to right and from to}) 
to bottom of the page. Some are single-sentence story captiorrs accom- 
panying pictures. These simple materials can be used to develop irr- 
tcrest in books and to provide valuable c'xperiences in picture in- 
terpretation, oral exjrressiorr. and discrimination among the con- 
figiiraiioirs of words. 

Although the teac her carries the burden of reading the exact con- 
tents of a book at the preieading level, there are many ways ot using 
books to build a desire to read independently. Children can be asked 
to choose for a story hour the books they like the best. This means be- 
ing able to identify the title of a familiar tale. When a story is read to 
them, they can participate by discussing the pictures. They carr also 
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examine the pictures in an article pioviding needed information. 
When the names of characteis in the book are the same as those of 
children in class, they can tiy to read them. Children who are begin- 
ning to identify other words or phrases may be encouraged to try their 
skill when these words or phrases appear in the story. All such ex- 
periences help children to become interested in books. 

Make use of experience records. In the early part of the first grade, 
the charts used as records of classroom activities offer at least as much 
stimulaiioir to learn to read as do the books in the library corner. Not 
all cxjrcriences should lead automatically to a set of records. Any sue h 
routine emphasis rs likely to make the reading side of the acti\ity a 
burden. However, there are many genuine needs lor recerrds— a class 
book that con tarns the records of all the trips we have taken, the 
poems \\c have composed this year; a record of the day we weirt to the 
apple orchard for our mothers to read; the qirestions we asked the 
bus driver and what he told us; our recipe for apple sauce; our daily 
irews bulletin. Records srrch as these continue to ser\e a purpose loirg 
after chilclieir have begirn to read. Detailed suggestions as to their use 
with more skilled readers are giverr in Chajrtei Vlll. 

Teachers and children —the entire class, or the group specially con- 
cerned — compose such records together. This allows Icrr^rrany of the 
experiences in oral expression discussed in the ptecedtrrg sectiorr. 

Miss K: Who can think what we might call our stor>? 

John: We could say ‘The Store.” 

Bfiiy: No, it was our trijr. Maybe it could be “Our 1 up to the Store.” 
Miss K: Which do you like better? . . . IIow nrany w’ould like to call 
it “Our Trip to the Store”? . . . Where shall we write it? 
Salty; It goes up at the top. 

Mess K: Then I’ll write ‘‘Our Trip to the Store” up here Now, what 
do you think it is most important to tell? 

John: Well, first we should say we went there. 

Miss K: Where would I start to write that? . . \es, right over here. 

Should we tell what kind of store it wms? 

Ron; It was a grocery store. 

Miss K; Then shall I write ‘‘We went to the grocery store?” What might 
come next? 

Joan: It was almost time to go home when we got back to school. 

Miss K: Do you think that comes next, or are there some things wc saw 
at the store that we want to tell about? 

Sue; We should tell what wc saw, because we wanted to know what the 
store sold. 

Betty: They sell fruits. We saw some bananas. 
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After the record is completed at the board, it is often transferred to 
paper. It needs to be written in manuscript writing, or printed with a 
hand printing set. Lines should be kept short. Often each sentence 
is indented as a separate paiagraph, much as the first sentences will be 
in the books used for beginning-reading activities a little later on. 
Some teachers prefer to indent slightly the second line of a two-line 
sentence lather than to follow tegular preprimer style. This has the 
disadvantage of posing lor the child a leading problem slightly differ- 
ent from that which he will meet in a picprimei, and perhaps ol caus- 
ing slightly more stilted oial reading, but it has the advantage of mak- 
ing the beginnings of sentences easy to see. This may be particularly 
helpful in a rather long chait. If the tccoid is one that is likely to be 
reread during the year, it is often put on heavy paper or oak-tag so 
that it can withstand handliiig. If it is something that is needed only 
foi a day or so, lighter paper may be used or the oiiginal letord may 
be left on the boaid. Daily plans, reminders of dates, and notices of 
special events of the day, such as birthdays, are illustratiNC of tem- 
jroraiy material. Records summarizing various expeiiences in a unit, 
songs or poems, and stories are more likely to be needed again. Inso- 
far as possible, experience records are hung at the childi en's eye level. 
Sometimes oak tag records are placed on easels and fastened together 
with steel rings so that children can turn easily from chart to chart. 

In constructing and using experience records, teachers find many 
opportunities to develop prereacling skills. As thev begin to write, 
they may comment on where they begin and the directiem irr which 
(licy write. It the records are truly purposelul, there will be reason to 
reread them. Wlieri thev arc referred tc> again, the teacher has the 
opportunitv to ask what the record was about, how it began, and what 
was said. Soon the children begirr to identify the titles and to recog- 
nize words that are used Ircqiicntlv. Often tt'atheis have the children 
illustrate a record by placing a picture next to its uratebing sentence. 
I’liis makes it possible to '‘read’' selected lines even though all the 
words are not recognized. As the clitldren indiiatt the general gist of 
a line, the teacher may read exactly wdiat it savs. 

Miss K: Yes, we put down what w^e saw at the store so that w^e could tell 
our Iriends w^hen they came to visit Do you remember whai we 
said first? 

Betty: We told that we went to the store. 

Miss K: That's right. What kind of store was it? 

John: A grocery store. 
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Miss K: Can anyone remember how we said it? . . . Yes, we started by 
saying, “We went to the store." Where did we put that part ot 
our story? . . . Does anyone remember what it said up here just 
above the pait that says, “We went to the grocery store”? . . . 
Ron: That's the name of our story. 

Miss K: Who thinks he knows where we began the list of the things we 
saw? 

Site: It was down heie, where the picture is. 

Miss K: Shall I lead them one at a time, and we'll see if we have planned 
for d picture of each one. The picture beside the first one tells 
whdt It was. . . . We put “Bananas” first, didn't we? 

In these discussions, the children see the teacher point to the ap- 
projniate lines and he!]) her to find key words, using the clues she 
suggests. Soon, in theii beginning-reading activities, some of them 
Ilia) see how many times they can find a given woid, match the wotds 
on the chart witli woid oi phrase cards, lead whole hues for them- 
selves, or engage in activities that have as their majoi objective help- 
ing children become able to recognize a specific numbei of vvoids oi 
phrases foi themselves. Illustrations of the use ot expeiieiice lecords 
in such licginning reading activities aie given in Chapter \^ 

Capitalize on needs for special signs and notices. Many other 
contacts i\iLh words, phrases, and sentences can be pioiVidcd in the 
typical liistgiade classroom. Effective use needs to be made of class- 
loom Imlletin boards. Here biithdays, special holidays, and irnpor 
taut plans can be posted. Some teachers save a corner of tlie bulletin 
board or the chalkboard for news items of the day. Children may help 
to suggest what should be included. Often part ol the bulletin board 
is saved for pictures to which are appended apjiropiiate laptions. 
Sometimes special ( lassroom activities are leatuied. A pictuie of an 
easel is posted and below is the capiion. Who will paint a puturr^ 
Childicn are jnctured listening to a story and below is the caption, 
We like to hear stories. A pictuie of a park can ies the nu ssage , We me 
goingto the park on Thuisday. Anothei section of the liulletin board 
mav be saved for records of a inoie permanent nature, such as the 
list of helpers responsible for various housekeeping tasks or a simple 
schc‘dule showing where the hands of the clock will lie vhen it is 
time loi recess and lor noon lunch. These short notices offer daily in- 
centives to learn to read. 

.\11 signs and notices need not be on bulletin boaids. Rules about 
how many childien are to use certain equipment at one time may be 
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posted near the equipment. Sometimes a stick-figure picture is added 
so that those who cannot read are reminded of the general gist of the 
message. Charts naming the colors are often put near the paints. If 
su})plies are placed where children may use them independently, 
labels will be of help in putting materials back. Such labelling is pui- 
poseful. In the beginning children will not know exactly what the 
words say, but they can be helped to realize that the words are put 
there to give them needed information. 

The first weird that a child learns to read is often his own name. 
Teachers sometimes object to labelling special eejuipment. (Children 
need to leain to share; it is not always wise to build the idea that a 
child tan lay claim to classroom equipment because his name is on it. 
However, there are many other ways in which names can be used. 
C^lassioom resjionsibilities for the week can be listed on a helpers’ 
chart. Lists of those whose turns are to be next tan be posted lor cer- 
tain attivities where mimbeis are restticted. Childien’s names tan be 
WTitten on the pittnres they have drawn oi on othei woik which is to 
be saved. News events and captions to piciuies tan often featuie 
names. When names are u.sed in these ways a dual ptnpo.se is served. 
Cliildien begin to look foi similatities and differences among words 
as they leain to lecogni/c then names. At the same time theii inieiest 
is stimulated in learning to read the notice in which their nainc*s ap- 
pear. 

Be alert to opportunities to read beyond the immediate classroom. 
I he pi inted notices in the child’s woi Id beyond the classioom piovide 
other oppoitiinilies to (omince him that it is impoitant to le.irn to 
lead. Stiect signs and tiaffic signs, names of stores, and lonte signs 
on bussc-s aie all useful in developing ititeiest in words. In the school 
theie aie othei signs a child needs to leain. Buys and (wj/.t help him 
tell the vva.slnooms apait. /ii and Oiil, Uj) and JDunni, lielp him to tell 
which clocn and which staiiway he is to n.se. Luik I noom, IJbrary, 
Principal, Janitoi, help him to find his way aunind the builcling. 
Sometimes the cliildien theimclves will ask about the .signs. Some- 
times the teacher will point .hem out. At times a pu tuie that shows a 
highway sign, a street sign, oi the name of a store will lead to discus- 
sion of othei signs with which the children are familiar. 

Make sure that classroom materials are actually used. Classrooms 
should not be overcrowded with stimulations to read. Materials 
should be fresh. Some use should be made of them after they arc 
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posted. When they have served their purpose they should be replaced. 
Stories or records of experiences that children may want to reread may 
be stored or clipped together to form a large reading book. 

Teachers can judge the effectiveness of their use of classroom read- 
ing materials in part by the degree of interest shown by the children. 
It they ask about new signs, suggest new records, or ask to reread 
earlier ones, the material is effective. Wlien the children seem ob- 
livious to the printed mattei that sunounds tliem oi seldom appear 
to have much need foi it, the material and the way it is lieing used 
need to be ie-e\*in lined. 

Because pinposehil leading is important, lew teacheis try to label 
eveiy common article in the loom. The word (hair pasted on the 
teacher’s chaii, oi desk on her desk, has little to offer to the child at 
the picieading level, riieie is no reason why he should tiy to lead 
such labels, as (hey tell him nothing new. I ater, when children have 
begun to lead independentl) and aic anxious to leain new words, one 
type ol word recognition activity may he to see how many labels can 
be matched correctly with objects in the room. However, the purpose 
for the activity at this time is entirely different. 

Developing the Abilify to Make Gross Discriminations in Word Forms 

Capitalize on the opportunities offered through classroom read- 
ing-matter. At the pierc'acling level, the objc'ctivc of activities de- 
signed to help develop the ability to distingubh between words is to 
secure interest in the configurations of words and to build some gen- 
eral technicpies for telling words apart. Prereading t‘xpeiit‘nces have 
scivecl their purpose if a bcginnei liecomes interested in tlie shajxs of 
words, begins to point out the same word when it appears again, even 
if he is not positive what it says, begins to identiiv similar beginnings 
or endings in words written near each other, reacts to the length of 
a word or to some unusual char artciistir of its configuraticjii, or makes 
other discoveries indicating that he is becoming aware of siinilaiities 
and differences in the shapes of words. 1 he chilchen who acquire this 
skill quicklv and who begin to recognize a number of words when 
they meet them again are ready foi beginning-reading activities. 

Activities that build ability to discriminate among the configura- 
tions of words are largely informal. As children work vvith books, ex- 
perience records, and signs there are many opportunities to direct 
their attention to the shapes of words. As the teacher writes from the 
children’s dictation she has opportunities to comment on particular 
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words. “This one begins with a tall letter, doesn’t it?” “Can anyone 
tell me whose name looks something like this?” “We want to begin 
our next line just like the first one, so we will write exactly the same 
words again.” “That’s a long woid, isn’t it? See liow much space it 
takes up. Say it, and see how long it sounds.” “This is just a little 
word; we’ll have room for it right here at the end.” Teachers do not, 
of course, try to say something about the configuration of every new 
woul. Children cannot lespond to more than a few comparisons at 
any one time. 

Many children soon follow the teacher’s lead and make their own 
discoveries about the confagurations of woids. They may begin to 
point out where thc‘ same phrase appears again, to comment on the 
length or the shaf)e of the word, or to talk about the simildritv be- 
tween two wouls. These insights can be picked up and discussed. Cer- 
tain of the materials around the loorn ma> lend ihemsehes to such 
discoveries. Bnlletin Board, lor example, has two words each begin- 
ning with the same cajriial letter. Buthdays is a long word with a 
clear conliguration. Fven though no particular clfoit is made to re 
peat words or phrases lot the purposes of independent word rccogni 
tion, the same phrase often recuis in the normal course of compos- 
ing an experience record. A senes of sentences, lor example, ma) be- 
gin with We went, or We saxiK Such repetition is hel]>ful. 

Activities calling for disci imination among words can be developed 
l)y using children’s names. When a child finds his name on a list he 
can be asked how he knew it, what made it (Idler ent liom some of the 
others, or how rnanv other namc‘s he knows. leachcrs often construct 
their iielpers' char is so that name cards lan be inserted in slits and 
(hanged from week to week The slips of cardboard upon which the 
names arc printed ma) serv.* as flash caids for a little inlornral prac- 
lice. “W’ho can find his name when it is held up?-*” Who knows 
whose name is being held up? ’ “How could we be sure to tell these 
two names apart?” 

1 he use of manuscript writing c»r print helps to make similarities 
and differences among worcs as clear as possible. At the preieading 
stage, no particular effort need be made to assure that a child can 
recogni/e a letter in both capital and lower-case forms. However, 
tliei'e seems to be no reason foi avoiding the use of cithei fen nr. 
Children are going to meet words that use both capitals and lower- 
case letters in their reading a little later, and their preliminary c(jn- 
tacts with words should give them the same type of expeiience. But, 
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for purposes of helping children discover similarities and differences 
in configuration, capitals may, at first, be compared with capitals and 
lower-case with lower-case. The child may, for the time being, be 
quite right in contending that Baby at the beginning of a sentence, 
and baby in the middle do not look alike. Later he will rccogni/.e 
the word in both forms, and will learn that there are two ways of 
writing the letter B. Such distinctions arc made more easily when a 
child can read the word. They do not have to be stressed in preread- 
ing expeiience unless a child himself asks about them. 

Look for appropriate opportunities to point to individual letters. 
At times children can be helped to identify individual letters. There 
is no particular need, at the prereading level, for a child to be able to 
name all the letters, and no need at all to know them in alphabetical 
order. Children will acquire (his knowledge rapidy enough as they 
begin to read independently and start to use letter names as an aid to 
word recognition. Work with letters at the prercading level is mainly 
a matter C3f giving children another way of distinguishing among the 
shapes of words. Alphabet books will arcmsc interest in beginning 
letters. Children may come to school with initialled handkerchiefs 
or other objec ts. Often, instead of signing their complete namr\s to 
work being saved for them, children initial it. All such fxrasions pro- 
vide opportunities to talk about letters, their shapes, and why partic u- 
lar letters arc chosen to serve various purposes. Other discoveries re- 
garding letters wu'll come as children begin to try to see differences 
between words. If Bf'tty and Bobby happen to be written undc-i ear h 
other on a bulletin-board announcement, someone may point out that 
they begin or end alike. Certain children may even conmicnt on the 
difference bctwxx*n the double letters in the middle. Experiences in 
making such distinctions provide useful background when the child 
faces the task of telling wwds apart in his preprimer or other begin- 
ning materials. 

Choose special practice activities with care. Certain children will 
find any sort of comparison between w^ords difficult. While others arc 
rapidly ])ecoming able not only to point to differences in conligura- 
tions, but even to recognize certain words independently, a few will 
not respond to the most obvious distinctions. Some children will not. 
for example, even be able to recognize that some phrases are several 
words longer than others. These youngsters need more time to ma- 
ture, and many more informal contacts with printed matter. They 
may also benefit from special practice activities. 
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Special practice activities to develop ability to identify similarities 
and differences among words have to be chosen with care. Learning 
tends to be specific. Among the exercises common in reading-readiness 
workbooks are those where children are asked to tell wlien the pic- 
tures of two houses or of two trees are alike, or to pick out the one 
drawing in a series of four that is not like the others. Questions can 
I)C raised as to whether such exercises alone will assure skill in the 
miuh finer discriminations needed to tell John from Jane on a 
helpers’ chart, or lidc from rides in a preprimer. If such exercises arc 
used, they should be accompanied by discussions where children can 
he helped to think about how to tell similar objects apait. When a 
series of perfect papeis indicates that a group is having little difficult\ 
disci iminating among gross picture forms, it is safe to assume that 
moie exercises with this t>pe of material, even thougli the discrimi- 
nations arc soniewliai liner, are not going to yield much further 
growth. 

H acthities calling lor pictuie disci imination are used wdth im 
mature children, they need to be follow'ed by others where the dis- 
ciiniination must be made among words. Work-type activities can be 
lound in leading-ieadiiiess workbooks, or hectograplred hy the 
tcMchei. Ihc child may be asked to pick out the one wxnd that is 
diflerc'iit in a line of lour; to draw a line between the two similar 
words in a set of four , or to undeilinc a ke\ word w’liencvei it appears 
on a list. Such activities have one ma)or disadvantage, 'fhc'v tend to 
require little or no attention to the inc‘aning of the wends. Other 
lyjx's ol activities use jiictures in various wavs along with the words 
so that the child must think about the meaning ol the word while he 
is hunting lor anothcT that mate lies it. He may. for example. lo(»k at a 
picture ol a ball, with the word ball under it, and then look lor the 
word again in a set ol four woids, or sort word cards, placing each 
word under its correct picture. One of the distinct advantages ol mans 
of the informal classroom experiences with the shapes of words lies 
in the lac t that the child is called upon to think about the message 
the word has for him while hi* studies how it looks. 

Developing Skills in Discriminafing Among fhe Sounds of Words 

Call attention to interesting sound elements in the course of daily 
experiences with words. Work with sounds at the prereading level 
docs not concern itself with helping children attach specific sounds to 
e xact letter combinations. The aim is to build ability to listen to 
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words with discrimination as the teacher says, “They begin the same 
way. Listen to them and see if you can hear how they begin.” “This 
one ends in the same sound as a word you know.” Or, “Say it and hear 
how long it is.” Such discriminations are the beginning of phonetic 
analysis. Activities with the sounds of words, like activities with their 
configurations, continue long beyond the prereading level. 

Comments on the shapes of words often can lead to comments on 
their sounds. When children discover that two words begin alike, it 
is a logical step to ask them to say the woids to see il they sound the 
same. Discovciies of common endings can be tieatecl in a similar 
fashion. So can occasions when childicn point out that two woids are 
soinctvhat alike in general shape but have none ol the same letters. 
At the preteachng level, the teachei w’ill be the one who reads the 
words. Later, as children begin to read independently, they, them- 
selves, will be able to lead the woids and often will ic’entily new 
sound elements by coinpaiing words they know. 

Stories read to childien oi lecoids they are helping to wiite offei 
othei opportunities to develop theii sensitivity to sounds. Foi ex- 
ample, the group may be helped to see tli.it the woids drip, drtp de- 
sciibe today’s cjuiet rain, wdiile bang, aash, loar do better for yestei- 
day’s thundetstoim. Unusual words that add coloi Ri humor to a 
story can be commented upon. Gliildicn may also enjoy making up 
names w'ith unusual sounds tor stoiies they wish to tell or to write. 
Mr. Bou'-wow-xvoxt'-u’Oiv may become the lieio of a dog story, Mm 
Hopftety-hop and baby Bunny-bini the rabbits in anothei talc. 

Make use of poetry and rhymes. Poctrs offers a fruitful avenue 
for work with .sounds. Fingci plays, iiuisciy rhymes, songs, and simple 
poems written loi young children piovide manv opport unities lor 
this type of experience. A group activity ol repealing a favorite poem 
helps a child to sense meter and rhyme. At other times the teacher 
may take the lead in saying all but the last word and allow the chil- 
dren to fill in the rhyme. Some of the most charming poems for chil 
dren and some of their own most truly poetic efforts arc unihymed. 
Care needs to be taken to make sure mat the prereading need to be 
able to identify common endings does not result in an overstress on 
rhymes and marked rhythms that is detrimental to creative expres- 
sion. 

Provide special practice in meaningful settings. Some children 
will find it difficult to hear sound elements in words. If special prac- 
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tice activities seem desirable, they should, as lar as }>ossibIe, be in a 
meaningful and interesting setting. Activities such as listening for 
the different word in a set of four spoken by the teacher or telling 
whether two words spoken by the teacher aie the same or different 
may help children to listen carefully, but they do little to encourage 
them to think about the meaning of the words they ate heating. Clom- 
pleting a two-line couplet or filling in the missing woids in a poem 
read by the teacher provides a mote meaningful setting. 

Activities with w'ord beginnings tan be developed by games such 
as “I sj)y.” The U'ather, ot a child as leader, says, “I spy something 
whose name begins like papei” and the thtlchen guess the correct 
word. Such activities must be kept very simple at fust. C>hildien at 
the prereading level cannot spell. The child who sa)s that afy and 
sunny begin the same way is collect, as fat as sounds ate coticeincd. 
Before children begin to read, such answeis need tci be accepted. Tfow- 
evei, if the teacher evei has cause to wiilc such answeis on the board 
she will need to point to the differences m configmation. 

Picre.uling workbooks oflei many e\peiienccs with sounds tlnough 
picture activities. C-Iiilclien aie asked to find the jncinicd object 
whose name ends like the one given at the beginning of the low; to 
find the object that begins with the same sound as the one pictuied 
at the beginning of the icnv: to mark all the pictures of objects that 
begin oi end alike in a given row, to maik which of a senes of paiis 
of pictuied objects begin oi end alike. Teacheis can build nmilar 
exercises by pasting on cardboaid pic tines clipped fioin magazines. 
I hese activitic’s c an be p ii tic nlaily valuable because thev can be used 
to develop new concejits loi some chilclieu while they piov ide expeii 
ence with sounds. 

Teacheis should be on the aleit loi speech difficulties or heating 
losses when activities involving sounds aie undei taken. A child may 
fail to disciiminare between feathe) and urathei because he can not 
heal the difleience in the sounds oi because he himsell has not been 
saying the sounds coiieitly. Speexh difficulties aie olten icadily ap- 
paient. and experiences in naming wotds that begin or end in given 
sounds may be helpful in correcting pool habits. Ucaiing losses mav 
not be so easy to identify, especially if the child has inoie difficultv 
hearing some sounds than he has with otheis. Maikcd inability to ic- 
spond to sounds should always suggest a test of heating. If a heaiing 
loss is discovered, special adjustments may have to be made. If no 
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trouble with hearing is reported, the task then becomes one of pro- 
viding enough experience to help the child learn to make the dis- 
ci iminations that now cause him tiouble. 

Developing Skill in Picture Interpretation 

Make use of the opportunities in the typical classroom setting. 
Fxpeiicnccs in interpieling pictures not only piovide an iinpoitant 
aid to interpieting piimei and lirst-readei stoiies, but they also con 
tribute to the development ol language ability and serve to widen 
experience backgiound. Pictuies aie used in many ways on the bulle- 
tin boaids of a typical primary classrooni These pic tut e displays need 
to be used. Skill in pictuie inteipretation grows when theie is a lea- 
son lor examining a pictuie, just as leading ability develops when 
the piinted materials around the looin seivc a purpose. 

Children’s books today aic lepletc iMtli putuies. Fhese can be 
discussed as a story is read to the class. Cjhildicn also tan be helped 
to use the pittUies in a teference book as a soiiice of iiiloimation c'ven 
il they cannot lead the woids. Aftei a tiip to the /oo, lor example, 
they may tuin to a book of animal pictuies to answci ceitain cjues 
tions. Sometimes the teathei mav lead the attompaiiMiig text. .Vt 
othei times the pictuie itself may jiitnide the necdtcT inloi mation. 
Thiotigh such expciientes children learn to look taielully at a pic 
ture in order to follow a stoty oi to aiiswei a question. “What do you 
suppose he will do next?” “Wow do you see why eveiybody laughed?" 

How big does it seem to be?” ‘How many see now what coloi it 
should be?” 

Use pictures as an aid to interpreting experience lecords. I'utures 
can be used to gi\e clues to class lecords. Often a helpers’ chait has 
a pictuie of the housckeejnng i esponsibility beside the woid. A pic- 
tute of a child jiamting may be posted neai the list that indicates 
whose tuiii It IS to woik at the easel, (dnldren may chaw small pic- 
tures to illustiate each line in an expci ience recoid. Once in a while 
pictuus may even be substituted foi key wotds. As teachers work w’lth 
these illustiated records they can help childien Icaiii how to use the 
pictures lot meaning. “What is youi job this week? Look at the pic 
tine, it will tell >011.” “Who can find the line that says we saw the 
ducks in the paik? Do you lemembei the picture we put beside it?” 
“Who tan find the plate on the bulletin board where we list our 
biithdays? Look to see if there are any names there.” 
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Capitalize on the pictures drawn by children. The pictures that 
children themselves draw offer other opportunities for experiences 
with picture interpretation. Children do not always want to tell a 
story about their pictures, nor should they feel that every picture 
must have a caption. Freedom to be creative is important in artistic, 
expression and this freedom should not be jeopardized because of 
the prereading need to develop skill in picture interpretation. How- 
ever, many children will volunteer to tell about what they have 
drawn. In addition, there are opportunities to draw special illustra- 
tions. Children may make pictures of their homes or their pets. 
They may illustrate a story or draw pictures of what they saw on 
an excursion. These pictures can be used for many interesting 
bulletin-board displays and the resulting discussions can lead to 
considciablc increased skill in picture interpretation. 

Provide practice to meet specific needs. Special practice in inter- 
preting pictures should not be needed often in the c lassroom settings 
that have been described. However, it may be helpful occasionalb 
to have all the children in a small group talk about the same pit tine. 
It mav also be helpful to piovide experience in following a ston in 
a pic tine sequence. Commercially-prepared prereading mateiials of- 
fer useful activities for such puipo.ses. They arc rejilctc with mam 
types of pictures that can be used flexibly for a vaiiety of gioiip 
discussions. 

Pictures can be used for a number of exercises for independent 
work peiiods. The sequential picture stories that tan be lead born 
left to right and from to{) to bottom of the page are among the 
at tiiities included in most prereading books that may be paitu ulaily 
helpful. I'hese stories ha\c .-ilready been discussed as a source of 
language experiences. Work-type activities tan be developed by 
(lilting apart a set of picture sc(|uences and asking the children to 
put the pictures in their correct order. Workbook actiiities with 
rhymes have been mentioned as another type of exercise that niakc's 
use of pictures. Games calling for picture interpretation can be made 
by pasting on separate cards small pictures of flowers, animals, birds, 
or canned goods clipped from advertisements in magazines, and 
asking children to sort them intc» appropriate groups. The picture 
interpretation skill, in this case, lies in identifying the classification 
to which the picture belongs. Time needs to be allowed for talk 
about such seat-work activities. With picture interpretation, as with 
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experiences designed to develop other preredding skills, merely do- 
ing a practice exercise without discussing it reduces considerably 
the value of the activity. 

Developing Skill in Handling Books 

Demonstrate how to handle books while they are used in regular 
classroom activities. Many of the skills needed to handle books aie 
learned as ihildren begin to use them regulaily in beginning-reading 
acti\ities. Ikme\er, teacheis often devote some time at the preread- 
ing level to lielping children gain a little preliminary expciicnte 
with turning pages, starting at the hunt of a book, and holding a 
book piopeily. They also plan rather caicfully to hel[) duldien Icain 
to look at reading materials in a left to-iigfit dnection. 

(Ihildicn (an be shown how to handle a book pioperl> in almost 
any situation in which a l)ook is used. A teacher can deinonstiale 
as she reads to the group. She may pc^int to tlie title, ask children 
to show where she should begin to lead, shenv Irow she turns the 
pages in older, and display the pictuies one at a time in pTojrci 
sequence. When chikhen bring books liom home they can be lieljred 
to liandle them properly while slrowdng them to the class. \ lew 
minutes* discussion before a child lakes his turn wfll help him to 
point to the title on the ccnei ol his book and to turn the pages 
properly as he shows the pictuies 

Children’s first indejiendcnt contacts with books at school are 
with the ones on the library table*. Here is anotlu*! opjiort unity to 
talk about how^ to handle bcjoks. The necessity lor clean hands, for 
not throwing books or snatching them, lor leaving jiictures un- 
marked, and for not lolding pages ran all be talkcxl through. Chil- 
dren can demonstrate how to sit so Ural a book is lie Id coinloitably 
and how to turn the pages so that they will not be torn. Apjrointing 
librarians wdio help to care lor the books and coining to ag? cements 
as to how many children can be at the library table at once and 
under wdiat conditions books can be taken to othcT tables also help 
to arouse a feeling of responsibility for the proper care of books. 

Use classroom experiences to demonstrate left-to-right orientation. 
Until they come to school, few children will have been in situations 
where the order in wdrich they look at materials makes a difference. 
One does not examine a pet from left to right, or look over a new 
toy in any special direction, or start at the left side of a picture. Only 
as children begin to read and to write docs it matter where they start 
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and in which direction they work. As they first enter upon these new 
activities most children will, from time to time, look in the wrong 
dhection and write a letter or a word in mirror wiiting or lead a 
word in reverse. Some will continue to have difhculiy in being con- 
sistent in directional orientation for many months. 

At the prereading level the experiences that build left-to-right 
orientation are laigely informal. As the teacher writes while the 
children look on, and as she reads to them, she will have opportuni- 
ties to say, “Where shall I begin?” “We begin at this side and up 
here at the top.” “Where is our first line?” Often she can move hei 
hand under the words she is reading to indicate direction, or point 
to the beginning of a new line. Caie needs to be taken, however, 
to keep these gestuies from becoming meaningless. Children need 
to lie (onscioiis of pioblems of dheclional orientation while the 
(eaclier points. 

A (Cl tain number of wiiting activities may piecede beginning- 
reading c\peiicnces. (diildien may be copying their own names or 
initialling their pictures. These fust writing experiences need to be 
caiclully siipeivisc^d. F\eii in adding their initials to a picture, chil- 
dten may need to be taught which letter to pul first and how to 
loim the letters pioperl). 'I lie straight lines and ciicles of manuscript 
writing ha\e great!) siiiiplihcd the problems of learning to write, 
but care needs to be taken to make suie that left-to-iight dhection 
is followed ccmsistentl). 1 he ordei in which the strokes are made in 
such letteis as b and d, f) and q is cash) ie\ersed. 

Actisities that tea' h the terms left and tinhf may facilitate the 
process of de\eloj)ing direc tioiial oiieiitriiion. Tc'ac heis can find occa- 
sions to suggest that <i child isc his right or his left hand, or go to 
the light or left. “As \vc go iiound the muial let's gc:) to the lelt 
so that we won’t step on it." “We w'alk to the right in the hall and 
on the street.” Needed objects may be desciibed as located to the 
light or the left of the teachcT s desk. Singing games, such as Looby- 
Lou, may be helpful. t\en with help, all children at the prereading 
level will not learn to use left and right coiiectly. Adults, too, on 
occasion, ha\e difliculty in keeping theii directions clear. 

Provide special practice for the child who finds left-to-right orien- 
tation difficult. Many children will develop a sense ol left-to-right 
orientation in the course of the regular classroom actuities that 
have just been described. For those who seem to ha\e unusual diffi- 
culty. special piacticc may be in order. Reading-ieadiness woikbooks 
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contain a number of activities. Others can be prepaied readily by 
the leaclier. 

In providing practice activities to develop directional orientation, 
care needs to be taken to be sure that the child is practicing the skill 
he really needs. Questions can be raised as to the effectiveness of 
such exercises as tracing a dotted line from left to right to complete 
a picture, since this is not what the child will be called upon to do 
when he reads or writes. Picture stories, in which the child follows 
a series of pic tines from left to right and from top to bottom of a 
page in a workbook, call foi skill more nearly akin to uliat he will 
need when he leads. Another type of practice activity can be de- 
veloped by cutting apait such stoiy strips, oi by mounting pictuies 
fioin appiopriate comic-book-t>pe adveitising strips on separate 
pieces of cardboard and asking the child to icanange the pictuies in 
order. Some teachers keep sets of such mateiials for independent 
work peiiods. Work-type activities in which the child first locjks at 
the key picture at the left of a line and then looks acioss the line 
to find a pictiue that rhymes or begins with the same sound can also 
be used for directional oiientation. With all these cxcicises time 
needs to be taken to discuss the chilclien’s work. Very lew seat-woik 
activities make their full contiibution unless thc'te is^an opportunity 
lor teacher and children to think about them togethei. 

Give the left-handed child a good start. Recommendations for 
woiking with the child who shows a prefeieuce lor his left hand have 
followed a pendulum-like course. At one time it v\as the custom to 
ic(juiie all children to change to the right hand. Then it was recom- 
mended that a child who showed any preference vvhaisocvei for his 
left hand should not, under any ciicumstances, be encouiaged to use 
his light. Many aspects of the ptoblein of handcdnc'ss are in need 
of fuither reseaich. Howevei, there is some evidence to suppoit 
the suggestion that, if there seems to be no decided prefeieuce and 
a child seems under no strain when he is asked to try to use his 
right hand in such activities as drawing, writing, or cutting, it is 
often desirable to give him a little encouragement to develop light- 
handed skills.^ This is paiticularly true in activities such as writing, 
handling a knife and fork, and cutting, in which the left-handed 
person often finds that the world docs not take his particular 
preference into account. However, it seems unwise to insist that 

2 Arthur T. Jersild, Child Pnchology- Fourth Edition, pp. 170- 176. New York: Pren 
tite-Hall, Inc. 1954. 
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the child try to use his right hand if he appears at all unhappy about 
it, and it is important to help him develop consistent handedness 
in writing. 

It is not always easy to identify the left-handed child. While some 
( hildren show a definite preference in all activities, others may seem 
to use either hand interchangeably, and a few may even have been 
required by parents to use the right hand when they prefer the left. 
Any activity in which one hand is used may offer clues. Which hand 
docs the child prefer when picking up an object which he has 
dropped? He may catch a ball with two hands, but with which hand 
does he throw it? If he is offered a pencil held so that it is within 
easy reach of cither hand, which one does he tend to use? In an 
activity other than writing which demands considerable dexterit), 
Avhich hand does he prefer? 

It is at the preieading level, as children first begin to handle 
<'(|uipincnt, that special care needs to be taken to help those who 
arc left-handed. If they are not watched, these children will follcnv 
th<* leads of their right-handed friends. This means that, as he begins 
to write, the left-handed child may try to tilt his paper in the diiec- 
Uon which is more comfortable for one who is right-handed. Scissors 
may prove difiicult for him. He may try to 5>ew in the same direction 
as the child next to him and have trouble. Special help when such 
skills as these are first being learned will pay rich rewards later. 

T he available research does not clearly support the thesis that 
the left-handed child will necessarily have any more diflicultv in 
cstablisliing left-to-right orientation in reading and writing than will 
a child who is right-handed.^* The same general help needs to be 
given to establish a sense of directional orientation, and the same care 
taken to give special practice if there seems to be unusual difficultv. 

USING READING^READINESS BOOKS 

Possibilities for supplementing classroom experiences with exet- 
lises from commercially-prepared reading-readiness books have been 
suggested at several points in the preceding section. Practicalh all 
basal-reader series provide these prereading materials. Typically they 
aie in workbook form, although children do not necessarily have to 
mark or cut the books in order to work with them. Many of the 
exercises they contain are developed around pictures. Activities to 

3 Arthur 1. Gates, The Improvement of Reading. Third Edition, pp. 305-313. New 
York* The Nfacmillan Company, 1947. 
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build experience background are provided through pictuies of home, 
school, and community life; of animals; and of children at work and 
at play. Picture stories give experience in following left-to-right 
sequence. Rows oi pictures aie used to give children an opportunity 
to find rhymes, to find words beginning with the same sound, to 
identify similarities and differences in configurations, and to match 
colors. Words are introduced through printed diieclions, in captions 
to pictures, and in single-sentence stories accompanying picture se- 
(jucnces. Sometimes a set of jiictures is designed to introduce the 
vocabulary of the first preprimei of the given series. A certain 
amount of tracing and simple manuscript writing may also be in- 
cluded. Many types of language expeiiences aic possible as the 
children discuss the various activities in these workbooks. It is also 
easy to give experiences in caring for books, in finding gi\en images, 
and in working from left to right. Reading-readiness workbooks, 
used wisely, can play an impoitant part in the piereading piogiain. 

Evaluate reading-readiness materials in the light of the total pre- 
reading program. Reading-readiness books ate not intended to sii|)- 
ply all the child’s pteicading experiences, nor do they oflei a magic 
gateway to sure success in beginning-leading activities. They piovide 
planncxl practice exercises that call for the child to Titili/e the same 
prereading skills that he is using man) times a day in the noimal 
course of activities in ihe typical primary classroom. 

A fust step, tlien, in deciding whcthei to use a leading-readiness 
hook is to coiisidei how effectively the total piimaiy piogiarn is 
already meeting children’s piereading needs. Do they have many 
op})ortuiiitics to listen to stories, to respond to printed signs <md 
notices, to share in the constiuction of group experience stones, to 
enjoy a variety of experiences with rhymes, and to interpret pic- 
tures? If childicn demonstrate in many ways that they are becoming 
alert to words, their messages, their shapes, and their sounds, reading- 
readiness books may not have much to add. However, if, in any of 
these areas, there seems to be a need foi moic experience, the read- 
ing-readiness workbook offers another souice of colorful, interesting 
practice. 

In deciding whether to use reading-readiness books, U'achers also 
need to consider their plans for beginning reading. Although many 
teachers feel no need to give childien advance expeiicncc with the 
words or the characters they will meet in a preprimer, some find 
the transition to beginning reading more smooth if these initial 
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contacts have been made. When this is the case, judicious use of parts 
of the readiness workbook of the series tliat is to be used for begin- 
ning reading helps to provide background. 

Select readiness activities to meet special needs. Children do not 
all require the same amount or the same kind of prereading ex- 
periences. When an entire class is taken through a prereading book 
page by page, there is great danger that time will be wasted for some 
children for whom such activities are too easy. On the other hand, 
it is equally likely that such a plan will fail to meet the special needs 
of others. Reading-readiness workbooks are best used when activities 
are selected in terms of the specific needs of individuals or of small 
groups. The fact that a child may enjoy the simple coloring or picture 
interpretation exercises provided in these materials oilers no \alid 
argument for giving him an overdose of such activities if he is 
ready to profit from more challenging reading experiences. 

Because reading-readiness workbooks are planned so that more 
complicated forms of the same activity recur at different points, it is 
possible to select a graded series of activities for children with special 
needs. For example, the children who seem to have the most diffi- 
culty interpreting pictures may work with a variety of picture stories. 
Those for whom ihyming is difficult may engage in the activities 
that stress sounds. Some of these exercises can be assigned for inde- 
pendent work periods. Others may be scheduled for group sessions. 
These groups can meet with the teaclier while other members of 
the class go about various types of independent work. When they 
are used in this wav, readiness workbooks can serve to provide 
practi( e activities that could be developed by the teacher only after 
many hours of work. 

If reading-readiness workbooks are used selectively wdth small 
groiij)s, there is rarely need to purchase more than ten to a dozen 
copies of a single book. Sometimes it is helpful to collect sets of 
workbooks from two or three basal-reader series. This expands the 
variety of practice activities available. It also makes it possible to 
extend the prercading program lor children with special needs with- 
out obviously reviewing materials that other groups have already 
covered. 

Use reading-readiness books to provide occasional group experi- 
ences. When a classroom is equipped with sets of ten or twelve 
reading-readiness workbooks, it is possible to give the children 
some useful group experiences in working with books. Working wdth 
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experience records or listening to the teacher read a story do not 
give quite the same experience as having a book in one’s own hand, 
turning the pages oneself, and looking at the same page that others 
are also studying. This is another type of contribution to the pre- 
reading program that can be made by a readiness book. 

The picture interpretation exercises in readiness workbooks are 
often particularly useful for the purposes of group discussion. The 
little pictuie-sequei.cc stories that have already been mentioned can 
be helpful in developing skill in following the gist of a story. In 
such group discussions, the children can learn to take turns, to follow 
the discussion, and to keep their place in the book. They can also 
be taught how to hold their books and how to turn pages carefully. 
These are useful experiences that can send children to their first 
work with preprimers better prepared as group members. 

Use readiness books to extend the prereading program for chil- 
dren who progress slowly. Perhaps one oi the most impuitant con- 
tributions of a reading-readiness book is made to the cliildren who 
are in need of extended prereading experiences. These youngsters 
often feel school and community pressures to begin to read, and they 
may be unhappy if they arc not working with a book when others 
are reading preprimers and primers. Although the normal activities 
of the primary program may actually be meeting the prereading 
needs of these children, it may be very helpful, from the point ol 
good morale, to plan for definite group experiences with a reading- 
readiness book. It may also be valuable to these childien to have the 
additional planned practice that these booklets provide. 

F.ven when children are using a reading-readiness book for group 
work on a daily basis, it is still helpful to be selective in the activi- 
ties used. Teachers sometimes hesitate to vary the order in which 
they use work-type materials lest they lose the values inherent in the 
sequence of the materials. At the prereading level this danger is 
slight. Many other experiences are also contributing to the child’s 
prereading skills, and his work with a prereading book is most effec- 
tive when it is planned in the light of them. Sometimes it is helpful 
to vary considerably from the original purpose of an exercise. 
Children whose oral expression is limited, for example, may be 
encouraged to discuss the pictures in a readiness bock in great detail. 
They may even go on to tell their own stories about the picture, 
or to dictate a group story for an experience chart. Reading-readiness 
books, used to best advantage, supplement and contribute to the 
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D. Arthur Bricker 

Lo\e oi g(:»«>d books begins at the piercacling level. L.ong before \ou are able to read the story, it's exciting to read 
the picture. (Couitc>y of the Canciiinati Public School'*.') 
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total prereading program. They should not dictate the contents or 
the sequence ol the program, either for a single child or for a group. 

VARYING THE PREREADING PROGRAM TO MEET 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

How extensive should the prereading program be? How soon 
should children be encouraged to try to read independently? What 
adjustments ran be made tor the child who is immature, for the 
youngster who has difficulty making adequate social or emotional 
adjustments, for the child with a physical handicap? No teacher is 
ever lomplctely satisfied with her efforts to meet the needs of indi- 
\idual (hildren. However, the type of primary program that has been 
described offers a number of opportunities to adjust to special prob- 
lems. 

Capitalize on the informality and flexibility of the program to 
meet individual needs. The informality and flexibility of the primary 
program outlined earlier tan be used to advantage in meeting in- 
dividual needs. First, there is general emphasis on lielping children 
leal n to woi k independently. This means that the tcachei has more 
lieedom to noik with individuals oi nith small gtoups. Second, the 
day’s program is planned to allow for some individualized activities 
1 hese independent work periods tan be used to meet the needs ol 
the thild who is interested in the books on the library table, of 
the child with special talent in ait, and of the youngster who needs 
the social tontatts that artoinpany playing with a gioup in the play 
toinei Ol helping with a tonstiuctioii piojcct. Tliiid, unit activities 
aie flexibly «)igani/ed, so that a child may share in the part of tin 
project best suited to his capacities and needs or may be steered 
into a group with whom he <an work effectively. Here, too, is a time 
when the teadiei is usually free to work with individuals and small 
groups. All points in the program that allow for a choice of ac- 
tivities Ol flee the teacher to woik with a few children at a time 
give opportunities to meet special needs. This informal setting 
provides an unusually good opportunity to give some help to children 
lor whom st hool lepresents a diflitult social or emotional adjustment. 

In a flexible piogtani, children with physical handicaps also can 
more leadily find a plate. It is not unduly difficult to seat a youngster 
with a visual handicap or a hearing loss in a front row when the 
(lass assembles. A youngster who should not be tiying to make fine 
visual discriminations can be encouraged to join in varied activities 
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in which reading does not play a part. When he does read, he may 
work with the large print of experience records. Independent work 
periods may provide time for the teacher to give a little special 
help to the child who is handicapped in vision, hearing, or speech. 
It is also possible to plan individualized activities for such children 
without calling undue attention to their handicaps when all children 
are engaged in a certain amount of independent work. 

A child who has been ill can be drawn back into activities gradu- 
ally. It is often possible to assign one or two children to tell the 
absentee about the experiences he missed. Usually there are projects 
in relation to a unit at stages in which he can join without disturb- 
ing unduly the plans of the group. In a class discussion centering 
around new experience records, he can be the listener until he 
becomes reoriented. If special readiness practice activities are being 
used, he may join one of the groups working with simpler materials 
lor a few days until he begins to feel at home again. 

The immature child in the classroom raises other problems. He 
may tire a little more quickly than his classmates, find it more difli- 
cLilt to sit still for long, lose interest in a jrroject sooner, find pencils 
and scissors harder to handle, and prefer active experiences and play- 
things that can be manipulated without much fine mustular co- 
oidination. During group discussions, these children may ife allowed 
a little more Ireedom in the amount of wiggling and stretching they 
do. Sometimes it may be desirable to have them make their contribu- 
tion eaily in a planning session and then to free them to go on with 
other activities wdiile more mature children wait their turns. If the 
immature child has difficulty in handling ciayons, paint brushes, or 
scissors, he will need to be given special help. All such adjustments 
increase the vaiiety and number of demands being made upon the 
teacher. However, the help provided at the prereading period will 
often save a child from much frustration and discouragement in suc- 
ceeding grades. 

Start beginning-reading activities as children demonstrate ability 
to profit from them. In planning for beginning-reading activities, 
most primary teachers set up reading groups consisting of childien 
with approximately the same level of same ability. In Chapter III 
a number of suggestions were made of ways of using prereading 
activities to identify children wdio seem likely to work well together 
and who demonstrate the skill needed for successful beginning-read- 
ing experiences. Appraisals can be made as children go about regular 
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classroom activities. Skill in handling work-type materials can be 
noted. To these observations can be added evidence from reading- 
readiness tests. In a classroom where there is flexible grouping for 
many types of activities, it is usually possible to experiment with 
beginning groups without having children feel that they are being 
demoted if they are shifted from one group to another. Some teachers 
try out tentative groupings as they work with experience records so 
that shifts can be made before the children aie given their first 
preprimers. Out of all this experimentation, based on careful study 
of children, come the first reading groups. 

Ideall), everyone in the class will not start to woik in a reading 
group at the same time. As children demonstiate that they will 
benefit fiom beginning-reading instruction, toom loi this activity 
is found in the day’s program. Meanwhile, those who still need pic- 
leading experiences go about the many other activities provided in 
tlie day’s program. They work in various aspects of unit acti\itics, 
participate in language experiences, use various media tor creative 
expression, engage in dramatic play, and help to write and to illus- 
trate experience lecoids. In these activities, they aie encouraged to 
work as independently with familiar words, phrases, and sentences 
as they are able. Whenever it seems likely that more children can 
profit lioni beginning-reading activities, a new group is set up. 

The problem of the school or the community where it is the policy 
to set up reading groups for all childien in the early fall was dis- 
cussed in the preceding section. At that time the possibilities for 
using reading readiness workbooks for the least mature children were 
described. It is also possible to eniich first experiences with a pre- 
primer so that it, too, contributes largely to typical prcicacling skills. 
However, in such situations, it is important to take steps to assure 
that the potentially rich contiibutions of the ptimar) program both 
to a child’s growth in reading skill and to his total development are 
not sacrificed for the sake of extended contacts with these simple 
reading books. 

To extend the primary program gradually until it includes three 
oi more reading groups and still to provide a wide variety of other 
experiences of equal educational value is no easy matter. It calls for 
skillful scheduling and for effective planning of group and individual 
activities. More detailed suggestions as to how this may be accom- 
plished arc given in Chapter V lor the beginning-reading period, 
and in Chapter VI, for the later primary program. 
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The success of the prereading program in the first grade depends, 
to a great extent, on the coordination of the reading program from 
grade to grade. All children will not gain in reading skill at the 
same pace, in spite of the best efforts of the most skillful teacher. 
Prereading activities cannot be prolonged effectively to make a child’s 
first experiences with independent reading successful and happy if 
second-grade teachers are not prepared to take these same youngsters 
where they are, and to provide activities adjusted to their reading 
level. Such children do not necessarily lose a year because they start to 
read a little more slowly. Many of them will have caught up with 
their classmates by the time they have entered the third or fourth 
grades if teachers at each level have consistently provided activities 
suited to their reading needs. 

Consider the possibility of prereading classes. In most small 
schools, adjustments lor children who need extended piereading ex- 
periences will have to be made within the individual classroom. In 
large schools, there are sometimes enough imnraturc children to 
allow the establishment ol a junior primary or preieading class. The 
youngsters in such a class sonretinres may engage in j)icTeading activi- 
ties for much of the first year. 

Wlien a prereading class is established, the children shoirld not 
be selected on the basis ai their prereading alrilities alone. 1 he 
inforirral activities of the prereading classroom have an irnportarrt 
conn ibutiorr to make to the child who, for any reason, is not reach 
for the regidar first-grade program. This may include the child whose 
experience background is limited, the one whose hc’alth has trot been 
good, and the orre who has moved about Irotrr place to place and 
does not possess the skills ireeded to work and play liappily with other 
childrerr. 

riie activities planned for a prereading class are very similar to 
those discussed earlier in this chapter. There arc marry stimulations 
to read but there ate rrot necessarily readirrg grcjujrs. However, irr 
nrany such classes some begitrrring-reading activities are urrdertakenr 
before the etrd of the year. Activities to enrich experience hack- 
ground, nrarry language experiences, many o})poi tiurities to work 
informally with ic*ading matter, many kinds ol creative work, time 
to learn how to work and play with other childrerr are all part ol 
the program. 

It is irnportarrt that the numbers of children in a prereading class 
be kept at a reasonable si7e. One of the main purposes ol such classes 
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is to provide for more individual help, and this is not possible if 
ilie gioup is at maximum size. Materials should be gcneiously sup- 
plied, many oppoi tunities for firsthand experiences given, and pro- 
vision made for adequate records. 

It is a mistake to considei a prereading class as a year inserted 
before the hist grade, or between the first grade and the second. 
In the normal course of events, the children will go into a modified 
second-grade program. Some are likely to l)e youngsters whose gen- 
eral level of intellectual ability and maturity will make it desirable 
for them eventually to work with children who are a year younger 
than themselves. Others, in third or fourth grade, will join again 
those who have followed a more typical path. Some will e\en make 
gic‘at strides tow^ard learning to read by the end of the first yt'ar, 
and w'ill fit easily into a regular second grade. 

Parents need to be taken intcj the jdans when adjustments in the 
leading program are nrade. They need to understand why the adjust- 
ment is being recommended and how it can hel]) dun child. It is 
particularly iniportant that jraients, and sometimes teachers, be 
reassurc'd about the child’s eventual ability to learn to read succc'ss- 
fiilly. Scmietimes they wdll need to be convinced that the chiKl is 
not necessaiilv losing a year of school or helped to understand the 
advantages of holding the child so that he can work with a younger 
group. Abcjve all, parents nc'ed to be helped to see how^ to give the 
assistance at home which will supplement the school piereading pro- 
gram as eflectivelv as possible, Because the problem of helping parents 
to understand the reading program is an important one lot all 
teachers, suggestions c ways of working together and a list of books 
and jiamphlets of particular interest to parents are gi\en in C’hapter 
\1II. 

l ire success of any modilicadon of a school pr :)gram to allow lor 
individual dinerenccs depends ultimately on an all school and com- 
munity philosophy in which cemsidered judgments about the ncecK 
and capacities of individual children and nol arbitrary stand.mis 
guide decisions. This does rrot make tor a less challenging program 
or for lower standards. Rather, a enables teachers to take the steps 
needed to provide the most stimulating and the richc'st jrossible 
experiences lor all childrert. In the held of reading there is ample 
evidence that some of the remedial problems of the upper grades 
arise from primary programs that were not adapted to the needs of 
indrvicluals. Experienced teachers need to be freed to give the help 
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BEGINNERS START TO READ 

In llic eail) fall a visitor to the first i>iaflt described in i1k pit 
ceding chapter found books, chaits, notices, and othei leading mattei 
serving many pm poses in the elassioom, but little independent tead 
mg on the pait of the childtcn Some could find then emn names 
riie childien who were most advanced knew the gcncial gist ol 
ihe evpeiicnee lecoids m then classroom and were pioud of then 
glowing ability to discovci the same woids in several places on a 
iccoid and to point out lines that began alike l)ut the) wcic not 
always sine e\actl\ what tlic vvoids oi the lines said J^)th(is showed 
less inteiesl m reading activities and displi)cd less skill in making 
gieiss disci immations among the shapes and sounds of woids 

Wliat does a visitoi to this same class find a tew wee ks late i s' Some 
(hildicn aie still \civ imniatuie in then aj)]>Toach to leading Otheis, 
who aic not yet actually leading, are much more active in then re- 
sponses to the shapes and sounds of woids and in their inteiest in 
stones signs, and notices Peihaps the most staitling change has 
come about in the most advaneecl children 1 he activities ol tlieii 
leading group levcal the piogiess they have mack 

Children are eager to read. The most advanced group is woiking wiih 
the second prcpriincr of a basal reader senes The childien obviousl) 
look forwarcl to their reading jitriod Ihey find the right pige fcjr the 
new story, some using page numbers othcis pictuies As they begin to 
tilk. It is clear that they lememhcr the gist c>i what they icad the day 
bcfoie Iht title of the new story is Tuffy and Boots ^ and the m un chai 
acters are Boots, the puppy who was in the preceding piepnrnei, mel 
lufly, who has just been intioduced 

1 Anhui I Critcs ct al , fuffy and Boots, pp ^16 Sccoiul Bisal Pre primer of the 
\facmill in Rc iders New York I he Micmillan Compain 1951 Copyright 1951 by The 
Macmillan Comp in) 
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The children discuss the picture of the two animals on the title page, 
recall what they read about TufFy in the preceding story, and speculate 
on how well he will get along with Boots. From their own experiences 
with cats and dogs, they propose several possibilities. The teacher sug- 
gests that they turn the page and read the little three-line passage to 
find out. Likes is a new word, but the children have recently useci like 
in an ex])erience record. After a brief interval, hands go up to report 
that Tiiffy likes Boots. The teacher asks what Tuffy might like to do. 
After the chilchen have made a lew suggestions the) read the three-line 
passage on the next page to see il they are right. Then, to discover with 
whom 'Tuffy likes to play, they turn the page and read the five lines 
accompanying the picture. The teacher gives a little extra help to three 
chiklicn who aie using maikeis. Some murmur to themselves but many 
do little vocalizing. Reading and discussing in this fashion, they hnish 
the stoiy. 

A word-recognition vocabulary has begun to develop. It is apparent 
that the children can lecognize a good many words at sight. They read 
the little two- to five-line passages that accompany each picture with 
lelative case. In all, the first prepiimer of the seiica- intioduccd four- 
teen new words. In its sixty-four pages these woids were repeated inanv 
times over. It is apparent, also, that new vocabulary has been added 
through classroom experience records. 

Several types of appi caches to new words can be noted. Tu[fy was in- 
ti oduced in the pieceding stoiy. 'Today, to help the children recall its 
lonfiguration, the teacher wines it on the board. The children also find 
it in the title of the story. Likes is figured out because the chilchen ha\e 
had experience with like. With is another new word. "The teathci points 
»)ut that there is a new woid on the page, and asks who can find it. 

Since the sentence is Tufjy likes to play Boots, several are able to 

suppl> it without difficulty. On the next page with is lepeated three 
tiiiie>. Said is the iouith new’ w’ord introduced in the story. Here the 
t(‘acher cncouiagcs the childien to use the picture to decide what is 
hapjiening, and writes vend on the board after thes have decided that 
Sally is saying something t'> mother. In the last four pages of the story, 
the new words are re-used in various combinations. At the end of the 
peiiod the teacher holds up the four new woids on flash cards and the 
children take turns finding and reading aloud a line that contains each 
one. 

Stories several lines in length are read with comprehension. These 
children can read several hpc> silently to answer a question. At the be- 
ginning of the story they read three lines to see if Tuffy likes Boots. 
When they are asked wdth whom Tuff) likes to play, thc7 read five lines. 
They lead the last two pages of the story without interruption Their 
comments indicate that the) understand what they read. Oral reading is 
also used. It, too, is planned so that the children must think about what 

2 Arthur I. Gates et al. Splash. First Basal Pre-primer of the Macmillan Readers. 
New Volk: "Ihe Macmillan Coinj>an\, 1051. 
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they read. Typically it follows the silent reading of the passage and sup- 
plements it. As the children report that Tuffy likes to play with Ted and 
with Sally they read the lines that gave them the answers. At another 
point several take turns reading what Sally said. The children enjoy 
testing their skill in reading aloud, but they also enjoy discussing what 
they have just read silently and enriching the stories by commenting on 
the acconrpanying pictures. 

These youngsters frnished a twenty-two-line story during their 
reading period. They learned tour new words. In all, their pre- 
primers have irrtroduced rrirreteen new words, but this is not the 
lull extent ot their vocabulary, as they have learned others from the 
materials about the room. They still look to the teacher to tell 
them most new words and they still need discussion to guide their 
leading, even when it to\ers only tour or five lines. Howe\cr, they 
are well on the way to independent reading, and they arc very pleased 
with their ability to read stories for themselves. 

What experiences brought these children to the point where they 
(ould read with such evident interest and such growing skill in 
using the context to identity the meaning of new words? What kinds 
of reading responsibilities did they take on fust? How did they be 
come able to recogni/e so many words with so few errors? What kinds 
of practice were provided for them and how much practice did they 
have? The first few weeks of reading instruction do not drflei greatly 
in general procedure from those which follow, nor do they diflei 
greatly from the picieading period which went before. Yet the .start 
is crucial tor later progress. How do teachers go about it? Because 
the transition from piereading to beginning reading represents a 
special problem tor nrany first-grade teachers, this chajrter spells out 
in detail the possibilities for materials, classroom organi/atioii, and 
group reading activities lor these early weeks. The development of 
the hrst-grade reading program beyond the fust weeks ol beginning 
activities is included in the discussion ol the primary program hr 
Chapters VI through I\. 

CHANGING AIMS AS READING BEGINS 

New skills imply new objectives. At the prereading level teachers 
work for interest in the message conveyed by printed material, but 
expect that they, not the children, will assume the major responsi- 
bility for reading it accurately. They welcome children s growing 
ability to identify individual words correctly but their aim is to 
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develop general sensitivity to differences in configuration, not ac- 
curate word recognition. Now, as children reach the point where 
they are ready to take over more of the reading task, these aims 
change. 

Responsibility for reading for meaning shifts from teacher to 
child. Getting meaning from what is read is a major objective, even 
at the prercading level, and it remains a major objective thioughout 
the entire reading program. The first few weeks of reading instruc- 
tion mark a gradual shift of responsibility for meaningful reading 
from teacher to child. At the prereading level the teacher is the one 
who leads the piinted mateiial while the children listen, discuss what 
IS lead, and occasionallv identify lines, phrases, oi words. Now, as 
they lake clcfinile steps towaid independent rc*ading, childien must 
leain how to get meaning horn the piinted message tor themselves. 

The mateiials that aie the basis for the first independent leading 
are simple sentences, sometimes not moie than two or thiee words 
in length, grouped into \cry shoit stoiies in a jneprimei, or devel- 
oped as expciience leccnds. Often the written material is supple- 
mented by a pic tine which comeys the meaning almost as well as 
the words. Once 'words aie iutToduced thev arc le-used ftequentlv. 

Vftci childien ha\c Icained the fust few ^vords and phiases, theirs 
IS the majoi responsibility loi finding wliai subsequent stoiies arc 
about. The teacher is there to help them figure it out — by assisting 
with woicls that aic not rcmemlKied, hv intiodiicing unfamiliar 
wouls, and by asking questions to direct theii leading — but she no 
longei leads the i. itciials to them. The aim now is to help children 
develop wa>s of getting the meaning foi themselves. 

Sentence and phrase units begin to be identified accurately- Part 
of the skill of getting meaning without help lies in deciding exactly 
wliat each group of words says. At the pieicading le\el this does not 
mattCT so much. If the first line of a class record reads Yesferda^ wr 
went to the sioie and somebody rf'membcrs it as The line that tells 
that xoe tveni to Mr. Jackson's stoic, he is close cnougli. The teacher 
can read the line conectly it it is impoitant. When children begin 
to read tor themselves they must come closei to the exact wording. 

The edement that conveys a maximum of meaning is emphasized 
firM. In the beginning, th<* unit is often a complete sentence. Chil- 
dren, in effect, “memorize'* some of their fust reading. They know 
that the story on the page that has the picture of the little boy lim- 
ning says Run, Ted. Run! Run! Run! and that the story that goes 
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with the picture of him jumping says Jump, Ted. Jump! Jump! 
Jump! ® They may be able to tell the sentences apart when they are 
written on flash cards, or to identify them when they are asked to 
draw pictures to illustrate them, but they may not always be certain, 
in the beginning, which word is Run, which Jump, and which Ted. 
They may say Run! Run! Run! correctly without seeing immediately 
that the word must be written three times if they say it three times. 
Teacher and children work together to learn to recognize accurately 
sentence and phrase units. This is a second objective of the begin- 
ning-reading program. 

Selected words become familiar friends. A child is not truly on 
the road to independent reading until he can recognize separate 
words in various combinations. Beginning-reading materials are 
written so that selected words recur. In preprimers, three or four 
words may make up the first few stories. Other words are added 
slowly and combined in various ways with those already familiar. 
For example, in the preprimer that has just been quoted, the children 
read sucli combinations as Run, Sally; Ted! Ted!; Run, Boots, run; 
Run to Mother. If experience records are used as tlie basis for be- 
ginning work, the total vocabulary load is likely to be more heavy. 
Here the teacher usually chooses certain words for special emphasis, 
while those that are not important remain temporarily as paits of 
larger phrase or sentence units. As selected words appear in differ- 
ent settings — now beginning a sentence and now ending it, now in 
the preprimer, now on a word or phrase card, and now in an experi- 
ence story — children begin to recognize them accinately. Independent 
reading does not start with word drills. As the teacher gives the 
children the experience of actually reading short, interesting stories 
independently by recognizing phrase and sentence units, she looks 
for ways of sharpening their accurate recognition of individual words 
as rapidly as possible. 

Books are handled efficiently. Prereading activities should help 
children to feel at home with books. During the first few weeks of 
reading instruction, those who are not already skillful in handling 
books arc helped to become so. They are given time to examine 
their first books with care. They talk about how to hold them, liow 
to keep them clean, and how to avoid tearing or bending pages. They 

3 The illustrations in this section are from Arthur 1. Gates et nL, Splosh, pp. 17-52. 
First Basal Pre-primer of the Macmillan Readers. New Yoik: The Macmillan Company. 
1951. C’opyright. 1951, by The Macmillan Com])any. 
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find how the pictures help to tell the story, discuss the title page, and 
perhaps decide why the print in the title is so large. They learn 
how to turn pages piopcrly and talk about the diiection in which 
to read. All these skills are important as children begin to share in 
the activities of reading groups and begin to read library books 
independently. 

Prereading abilities continue to be strengthened as needed. Chil- 
dren who are ready for beginning-reading experiences will not all 
be equally proficient in the prereading abilities upon which success- 
ful reading depends. Prcrcading activities should not end when 
beginning-reading experiences start. The children who have begun 
to read will continue to share in many of the same types of experi- 
ences which are of benefit at the prereading level. The directed ac- 
tivities of beginning reading need as their setting many of the same 
stimulating piimary experiences Avith books, stories, and woiJs that 
j)rovide the setting lor the prereading piogram. 

CHOOSING MATERIAL WITH WHICH TO BEGIN 

The inateiials that pro\ide the initial contacts with printed matter 
in the preieading peiiod should tontinue to be used as children 
begin to read lor themselves. Library books, announcements on the 
bulletin boaid. (lass lecords ot activities, lelteis received fiom othei 
classes, and special captions to pictures all have their contribution 
to make. However, childien cannot be expected to leain to read all 
of these materials with complete independence in the beginning. 
Ceitain of them : eed to be selected to serve as the centcT of activi- 
ties designed to develop precise recognition of woids and plnases 
while otheis aie used to Mipjily as much supplenumtary expeiience 
of a ptereading natuie as seems desirable. 

Experience records have a place. Of all the materials available, 
classroom lecoids are piobably the closest to the inteiests and ex- 
periences of the gioup. The childien have shaied in composing the 
record. It is in theii words. It contains ideas with which they aie 
familial, and this familial liy is often a great help as the children 
take cjii more lesponsibility for reading lines, phrases, and woids 
lor themselves. Whether experience records are used alone or parallel 
with prepriiners, they have a place among a child’s beginning-reading 
materials. 

Of all the records in a classrcx>m, which should be selected for 
special attention in a reading group? Much will depend on the ac- 
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rivities and interests of the given group. However, since it is im- 
portant to help children become familial with selected words, it is 
desirable to choose those lecords which have a relatively light vocabu- 
lary load. It may also help to focus on an activity that leads to a 
series of related charts in which the same vocabulary is likely to 
lecur. Foi example, the children plan a trip to the firehouse. The 
teacher helps them to write their plans. When they return, they 
lecoid the details of their trip. A little later they may dictate stories 
about the firemen, the fire engine, or the firehouse. There may be 
othei reading activities. The children may draw pictures and add 
captions. They may find pictuies of liremen and equipment in one 
of theii library books and identify some of their new woids in the 
context. Ihey could build a fire engine and write lules loi playing 
in it. 'riiey might compose a new song. They could invite another 
(lass to visit them and use theii iccoids to help in telling the stoiy 
of their tiip. Such a \ariety of iclated expeiiences usually results 
in considerable repetition of words and phiases. Pietautions need 
to be taken, however, not to overwork a single experience lor the 
sake of the reading materials that may be loithcorning. 

Special care needs to be taken in writing the experience c harts that 
are used lor beginniiig-ieading activities. II duldien are to Ic^ani 
to recognize words and phrases independently, they must see tliem 
olten. Typically, it will be neither possible nor desirable to reduce 
the total vocabulary load of air experience record to the simplicity 
found in some prepiimers. Ihese records serve a valuable jiurpose 
in stimulating oral-language development and in jnoviding a means 
through wdiich children can be helped to share whar they have 
learned from an excursion or to summarize scjme other new expeii- 
enre. The vitality of such reports should not be destioyed by at- 
tempting to reduce them to typical preprimer vocabulary or style. 
However, in the records that seem suitable lor beginning-reading 
activities, it is possible to do some controlling of the number and 
the repetition of new words. When children suggest ideas for an 
experience record, they, themselves, often use simple assertive sen 
tcmces that lollow a pattern. Several lines, for example, may begin 
with We saw^ or We went. Then there will be times when the teacher 
may be able to substitute simpler words, or to shorten rambling 
sentences. Most of the sentences in these first materials should be 
kept to one or two lines in length. Phrases that the children will 
be expected to read as units should be kept on a single line. Manu- 
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script writing or print, rather than cursive writing, needs to be used. 
These are technical aspects of the pioblem of writing for beginners 
that are given special attention in preprimers. Classroom recoids 
that are to be used for beginning-reading experiences need to be 
developed along the same general lines.^ 

Preprimers have a special contribution to make. Working with 
classioom records does not provide experience in handling reading 
matter in book form — paged, piinted, and illustrated. Furthermore, 
although these records may have high interest value, their relatively 
heavy vocabulary load may prolong the peiiod of j)artial dependence 
upon the teacher. In most classiooms, part ol a child’s beginning- 
reading experiences is planned aiound prepiimers, the first Irooks 
in basal-reader s(‘ries. These little books are pa jrci -bound and light 
to hold; the print is large, and the lines well spaced The stories 
typically (enter aiound children’s activities — tlieii pets, theii family 
life, their games. Coloilul pictures illustrate each page. These pic- 
tures arc designed to give maximum help in word recognition. In- 
clecxl, at times much of the story is con\eyed through the picture, 
not through the accompanying text. In all, a single preprimer may 
introduce as few as fourteen or fifteen, or as many as thirty or forty 
new words. Typically, a basal-reader series includes two or three 
preprimers of gradually increased difliciilty. T'hese little books are 
meant to be read rather rapidly. \’c3cabulary growth comes as the 
same words are met in a variety of simple, interesting settings. 

It is not uncommon to find a first grade ecjuipjred witli preprimers 
from se\eral ba. d-rcader series. Usually the argument given for 
working exclusively wdlli the materials from a single scries is that 
this procedure will resuh in a more carefully controlled \ocabulary 
and in a more carelully graded irrtrorinction of nenv wwds. How- 
ever, tw^o factors suggest that this is not so important a considera- 
tion as it sounds. In the first place, the children are w^orkinp in a 
c'lassrcroni where they arc using many other reading materials. Their 
wwd-recergnition vocabulary, then, Vvill be larger than that intro- 
duced by their preprimers almost from the start. Furthernrore, tire 
careful study that has gone into the construction of basal-reader 
series has resulted in considerable similarity in standards. While 
identical vocabulary will not be used in all series, there wdll be some 

4Rradeis aie referred to Ctiapicr \\\ pp. 90-92. uheie the construction of an e\- 
pcriPficc recoid is desenbed and to Chapter VIIl, wheie illustrations of the uses of 
varioU) tspes ol records aic gisen. 
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words in common, and any new preprimer to which children might 
turn uill use much the same type of controlled introduction and 
lepetition of new words. This being the case, strict adhcrance to 
the prepnmers from one basal reader series does not stem, in actual 
fact, to be so important in securing a graded introduction to vocabu 
lary as it sounds in theory, although it is true that new names lor 
characters and pets may be contusing and that tire latio of new woids 
to running words may be increased somewhat Reading piepnmcrs 
horn se\eial senes before beginning a harder book may, at tunes, 
provide more desirable expeiience than progressing directly from 
one book in a scries to the next 

If jirc primers from several senes are to be used for instructional 
purposes, they should be introduced before children ha\c progressed 
much beyond fifty pages of a basil primer \lter this point pre 
primers scr\e well for independent reading and for lec rcational 
reading, but they are too easy to present much (hallcngc in a read 
mg group. 

The fact that children will progress at dificrcnt rates, and lint 
all may not start beginning reading aetiMlics at the same time also 
needs to be considered in selecting prepnmers Often it is desirable 
not to aceentuate difleienees by using the sime hooks with all groups 
Although children oeeisionallv may he eager to ha\e an opj)Oituini> 
to read the books another group Ins fniislicd iliere is also the possi 
hility that they will be discouraged to see others so obsiously j:)io 
gressing (aster than the\ are It is possible too that pist enougli 
of the stor> will be os er heard to detract from some of its interest 
\aluc lakingall factors into account it is often desii ililc to leseive 
certain materials for children who arc progressing slowly rircse 
materials can be released for supplemental) reading by other clnl 
dren after the group has used them for instructional purposes 

I\ery teacher has peisonali/ed her methods of teaching reading 
to a certain extent lire choice ol materials lor groups jnogressing 
slowly, or for those who arc most achanced ma) well depend on 
the teacher s own feeling ol how she is able to use them most sueeess 
fully Other things being equal, children who make slower prc^gitss 
may benefit from beginning books that introduce a relatively small 
vocabulary and use a maximum amount of repetition® They may 


5 For a pioneer stud\ in this aiea see Arthur 1 C»ites Intarst and 4hilit) in Read 
tng, pp 3 tl New \oik The Macmillan Compiii) 1931 
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also profit from working with books from a series in which there 
arc ample, easy, supplementary materials. 

In a very small class, a teacher may even allow each child to begin 
to read with the prepiimer that is most interesting to him. This 
results in a beginning-reading program that is almost completely 
individualized. Class size makes such individual instruction very 
difficult to achieve in many schools. Even were it possible, it is doubt- 
ful if it is necessary. Unless there is an unusual lange of abilities in 
a class, or a combination of very difficult personality problems, there 
seems to be no reason wh\ children should not have the experience 
of working togethei in their first leading activities. 

Plans need to be made so that experiences with several types of 
materials supplement each other. Wlum children are working both 
witli prepriincis and with a vaiiety of classroom materials, care 
needs to be taken to be sure that these experiences supplement each 
other effee lively. Undoubtediv the childien will lie woiking with a 
heavier total voobnlaiy load. This load is perhaps not as heavy as 
it first appears, since theie is evidence that children sometimes 
member long woids wdth distinctive configurations more easilv than 
ihev do small words wdtli somewhat similai configurations.^ Thus, 
w^oids that ma) appcMi on expeiience records, like storekeeper con- 
(lu(tor, Ilallowe'etf, and Santa (Uaus, will not always cause undue 
diflicult). Even so, adjustments may be needed if the children’s woik 
with vaiiecl mateiials is to be sure cssful. 

rhcTc are several v\avs in which children can be helped to meet 
the heaviei vocebulaiv load occasioned b> the use of sevcial tvpes 
of leading mateiials Eiist, it is not necessaiv to work tor independent 
recognition of everv wend the ihildren meet. Beginning Te.iflers can 
be encouiaged to read as much as they aie able, but can be helped, 
as they would be during prereading experiences, with words that 
are not, for the moment, important foi them to l>e able to read fot 
themselves. Second, pi( tines (an be used in exjxnienie lecoids to 
give clues to key woids just as tiicy arc in prc})riineis. Foi example, 
one gKUip lecoided a walk around the neighboihood in a series of 
short sentences. IIV savj men pxin^ the sheet. We saw the post office. 
We saw TippVs new puppy. Each sentence was illustrated with an 

0 Althea Hcriv “^)c^elo|)lnenl of Reading V'<>cabul.iT\ and Word ReLOi»nition, ’ 
Hcculing in the Elemcntaiy School, pp. 181-186. Fortv eighth Yeaibook t)f the \ation.d 
Society lor the Study of Lducaiion, Pait 2. C’.hicago: The I nivcrsity of Chicago Press, 
1919. 
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appropriate picture. Since We saw was familiar, it was easy for the 
(hildieii to read this chart independently. A third adjustment of 
total vocabulary load can be made by re-using the vocabulary of the 
preprimer, or, in some cases, previewing it. Preprimers and classroom 
records do not, then, need to make conflicting demands on the 
leader. When they are used skillfully, they supplement and leinforce 
each other w^hilc they help to expand the child’s ability to read inde- 
pendently in a wide variety of situations. 

Special needs of individuals should be taken into account. The 
t>pes of reading mateiials provided for beginners may lecjuire special 
adjustment in the case of groups with paiticular needs. Children wIjo 
progress slowly, as mentioned earlier, may benefit from inateiial with 
a light vocabulary load and much lepeliiion. They may also benefit 
fiom much work with simple expciiencc iccorcls that they, them- 
selves. have helped to write, ("hildien whose experience backgiound 
is markedly different from that of the typical middlc'-class subuiban 
child may need more classroom records developed aioiind situations 
witli which they are familiar. In some cases, teachers ma> mimeo 
giaph or hectograph little stories so tliat the children may vvoik with 
preprirner materials written specially lor them. Tn^a rural com- 
munity, these stories may be about childitn in a unal school, farm- 
ing, planting gardens, or raising cliickcns. If the childien are fiom 
an underprivileged city area, their reading maieiial may touch upon 
busses, traffic rules, or boats along the water front. 

CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR BEGINNING READING 

Beginning instiuction in reading needs to be given in small groups 
that arc relatively free from intciiupiion. In a tvpical first grade, 
children will have worked in gioups of vaiying sizes and personnel 
from the beginning of the year. Youngstcis who have had such ex- 
periences should be accustomed to carrying out plans independenth 
and to working together. They should also be used to a certain 
amount of icgularity in scheduling. When group vvoik in reading 
begins, it should not alter greatly the total jiattcin of classroom ac- 
tivities. The teacher will now need longer periods of relativelv unin- 
terrupted time to work with groups. These should l^e planned so 
that it is possible for the children to continue to engage in the unit 
activities and in the individual and group projects which weic ol 
such great educative value at the prereading level. This section sug- 
gests some of the steps that may be taken to secure effective grouping 
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and scheduling as first reading activities are begun. In Chapter VI 
are discussed some ot the adjustments in grouping and scheduling 
that are possible as primary children gain increased reading skill. 

Grouping for Beginning Work 

Establish reading groups gradually. The practice ot setting up 
one leading gioup at a time, as suggested in Chapter IV, is usually 
much less disrupting of on going classroom activities than would be 
the piocedure ot starting group work with all children at once. 
Ideally, the first reading group simply offers one other type ot activity 
lor a selected number ol children, in a day already filled with inter- 
esting individual and group projects. If first e\peiiciu<s center 
tiround classroom lecoids the reading group may not seem very dil- 
lerent from other groups that have wwked with the ♦eacher lor a 
vaiiety of other language experiences. 

As suggested in (^haptei I\^ the teacher will gradually identilv 
those children who seem most likel) to be ready to begin to reack 
As othei childicn go about different activities, those who are read) 
for their hrst leading instruction come together to w^oik with the 
teaclicT. Graduallv, as the children become accustomed to canning 
on independently while the teacher is at woik with a reading group, 
and as others in the class seem ready toi beginning-reading exjieri- 
ciices, new'^ reading groups are established. 

Mention was made in Chapter IV’^ of communities whcic a high 
[)iemiiini is placed on learning to read early b) parents, communitv, 
school administr tion, and even teachers themselves. This often re- 
sults in prc’ssuie to begin toimal instiuction in leading as soon as 
possible. Children sense :his pressure, and those who are not in the 
hrst reading group may h.* disturbed. In such a situation, school pei 
soTinel and interested community members would w^oik toward 
better adult understanding of reading readiness. However, tins is a 
long process and not one that immature youngsters can understand. 
Ihider such circumstances, it ma) be wise to begin gioup work with 
all children whenever the !iist group is ready for beginning-leading 
activities. This is the place for the activities with reading-readiness 
ivoikbooks desciibc*d in Chapter IV, or lor many simple activities 
v\ith preprimeis that provide for greatly increased repetition of new 
vocabulary. 

Adjust the size and number of groups to the needs of the par- 
ticular situation. Three reading groups are often recommended as 
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deshable lor beginning-reading activities. However, in actual prac 
tice, grouping does not olten work out this simply. The number of 
groups established eventually depends in part on the range of read- 
ing ability within the class, in part on how effectively the children 
tan work together, and in part on how skillful the teacher is in 
managing gioiip woik. While children with different degiees of skill 
may work together foi some types of leading activities, it is usually 
desirable to group, lor insti uctional pui poses, children ol approxi- 
mately the same level of ability. The lange of ability in a particular 
class may be such that work on three levels suffices, oi it may demand 
four or hve groups. Then, too, whereas a rathei large group of coop- 
erative children may work well togetiiei, one or two very dominant 
personalities can make it highly desirable to work with a much 
smaller number. First experiences in a reading group will probably 
be more successful, too, if there is opportunity lor considerable in- 
dividual help from the teacher, and for active participation. 1 he si/e 
of the group should be adjusted to achieve this. 

Evidence that a group is too large may be found in persrsting types 
of behavior such as failing to follow directions, paying attention to 
other childien rather than to the stoiy, losing the page, oi being 
reluctant to participate in discussion Such behavioi may indicate 
that a child has been incorrectly placed and needs simpler activities, 
or it may suggest tliat he has not yet learned to work well with others. 
However, if these factois aie ruled out, iriatiention and lack ol par 
ticipation may mean that the group is too large to allow for the 
individualized help the children need. On the teacher's side, con- 
sistently feeling uncertain as to the progiess of specific children, feel 
ing under pressure to provide foi moie help than the reading period 
seems to allow, or concern lest all children did not have adecjuate 
opportunity to participate may indicate that too many children ate 
in the gioup. If the numbers are reduced, even by one or two, it may 
become much more easy to give each child the attention he needs. 

Expect changes in group personnel. Even at the beginning-lead- 
ing level, personnel in groups will change. Some children who show 
great jiromise at first will make regular, but plodding gams. Others 
will spurt ahead. Some who did not seem likely candidates lor the 
first reading group may progress very rapidly once they have begun 
group work. Such changes in status aie to be expected. 

It is desirable to develop ways of making adjustments in the per- 
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sonnel of groups without causing children to become unduly con- 
cerned about being accelerated or about being moved to a slower 
group. Calling groups by the names of children who meet in them, 
or choosing special names for groups is preferable to labelling them 
as first, second, or third. When children are moved from one group 
to another, the invitation should be casual, with no apparent special 
praise for jirogress or undue commiseration for being moved back. 
The practice of using a different preprimer for the beginning work 
of each group has merit when it comes to shifting a child from group 
to group. If the materials are different, the change is not so obviously 
a piomotion or demotion either in the eyes of the child or of his 
parents. However, special tare may need to be taken to help the 
child who moves from one group to another with any vocabulary 
that is unfamiliar in the materials being used by the group to which 
lie goes. The beginning-reading period is an opportune time to 
estafilish the idea that instructional groups will change and that 
children may expect, from time to time, to be invited to meet wirl. 
another group. 

Use varied groupings for different reading activities. Changes in 
grouping are to be expected, also, as reading activities shift from 
work with preprimers to work with experienre records. Since work 
with the latter is often the outcome of on-going classroom activities, 
the reading may need to be done by the entire class, or by the special 
group who had the experience leading to the composing of the chart. 
Such groups fiecfuently bring together children of varied levels of 
ability. When thi'. is the case, children can be given diflFerent respon- 
sibilities in the reading activity. Those who have the most skill mav 
take the leadership in re: ding the materials to others or in identi- 
fving key words or phiase., while those who arc least advanced may 
use pictures to hnd given lines, share in the general discussion of 
the retold, and perhaps point to phrases or sentences that are re- 
peated. Ciroups with diffeicnt personnel may also be set up for such 
activities as story hours or recreational-reading periods where each 
child may work with a boi k of his own choosing. Such cooperative 
reading activities involving many abilitv levels are important if units 
of work and ofhci class piojects are to contribute to increased read- 
ing skill. 1 hese varied groupings help, too, to break down children’s 
tendencies to classify themselves as being in the best or the poorest 
reading group. 
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Scheduling for Beginning Work 

Secure flexibility by using large time-blocks. Flexibility in use ol 
time within large time-blocks is characteristic oi scheduling in the 
modern elementary school. In the piimary grades it is sometimes 
convenient to think ot the day as divided into four main parts, two 
in the morning and two in the afternoon, separated by periods lor 
active play, for rhythmic activities, or for lunch. Within these large 
blocks aie scheduled varied activities — carrying out plans in con- 
nection with one or more units of work; indhidual dcti\itics at the 
easel, the table of number games, or the library coiner; work on 
specific skills in reading, numbei, language, or handwiiting; carrying 
out classroom responsibilities for dusting, feeding pets, or straighten 
ing the play comer; experiences with music; sharing periods and 
evaluation sessions. The time allotted for such activitic's depends 
upon what has to be done. On some days an entne period may be 
needed in order to carry out special plans foi a single project. On 
otheis, a much smaller amount of time may be scheduled toi one 
aspect of the same project. The objective of such flexible scheduling 
is to allow lor the best possible use of the time and energies of indi 
\iduals and gioups. 

The scheduling of beginning reading gioups yvill depend on how 
they best ht into the total day. Typically they arc planned for periods 
when the rest of the class is engagc‘d in activities which iccjuire a 
minimum of guidance from the teacher. Some teachers prelci to set 
aside one time block in the schedule for reading gioups to meet in 
succession. This is not the only possible organization. Sometimes it 
is desirable to work with one or two groups, then to go back to the 
class as a whole in order to help those children who aic running out 
of things to do or to give the entire class a break lor recess, and 
then to come back to the other gioups. On occasions, it may help to 
meet with some groups in the morning and with some in the after 
noon. In general, children need to work with reading material regu- 
larly in order to fix vocabulary, although even with beginners there 
may be days when it is appropriate to provide independent woik 
type activities or supplementary reading for some groups while others 
work with the teacher. Such adjustments need to be made in the 
light of the on-going activities of the particular group. They will not 
be made in the same way from one first grade to another, or even 
from day to day within one class. 
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Time should be allotted to each group in terms of what needs to 
be accomplished. Although beginners need regular instruction, set- 
ting an arbitrary time limit, such as fifteen or twenty minutes, for 
eacJi group does not actually guarantee that all gtoups will receive 
the same amount ol help. On days when a new book is being intro- 
duced oi a new story begun, more time may be needed ii efiective 
use is to be made ol the interest aroused. On other days a story may 
present no such special problems and a shorter reading petioci may 
be just as valuable. When three or four beginning groups aic at 
woik, it is helpful for the teacher to consider such varied needs foi 
time in planning the children’s work for the corning day. For exam- 
ple, if one group is going to need special Ixdp with new w'oids and 
also time for the cxpeiieiite of reading the new^ words in a siuiy, it 
may be possible to plan lor a shorter activity for a secojid group, and 
jrerhaps to occujry a third with work-type aclKities. l\cn \*ith the 
simjrle stories of the piepiiinei level, the activities of a reading group 
need unity. Time will be wasted in the end if a gtoiijr is stopped li\** 
minutes before the conclusion ol an exciting stoi> because tire 
period is up, or if children who have exhausted their interest in a 
stoiy are held for live minutes* more discussion or word siuclv in 
order to use up ilicir full time allotment. In general, however, the 
teacher should strive to give each group sufficient time that leal 
progress cair be made. 

Include varied reading activities in the schedule. In ther^* anxiety 
to give beginners a good start in reading, many teachers feel that one 
period of readirr’ insMiutioir clurirrg the da) is not enough. Although 
it is relatively easy to schedule two sessions with a piepiimei toi one 
or two groups, it is exti 'iiicly difficult to find time for additional 
meetings of three oi loui ^loups if othc r valuable classroom activities 
are not to be neglected. 

The system of using pieprimers and experience records rii com- 
hinatiern offers one useful solution to the problem of supplving suffi- 
cient experience in reaclirrg without curtailing other classroom ac- 
tivities. Usually work wu» a prcprinier is scheduled rcgiilaily, if 
not every day at least often enough that children do nor lose the 
ihiead of tlie stoi ies or forget the words or phrases they have learned. 
Then a second reading session is spent with chart materials. At times 
the members of a particular reading gioup will continue to work as 
a group for this additional reading; at times they may join other 
children with a special interest in the particular record. Often the 
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work with an experience record or set of records fosters the on-going 
activities of a unit of work — developing a special report, sharing the 
report with oilier children, or rereading it in order to draw appro- 
priate illustrations. In this way the same time-block is used to con- 
tribute to growth in several areas simultaneously. 

In a typical first grade there arc also opportunities for other read- 
ing activities related to special projects. There may be a period to 
check new notices on the bulletin board. If there is a daily news 
bulletin, it may be read as part of a group sharing period. Helpers’ 
charts will need to be checked and birthdays for the week noted, 
'feacliers who capitalize on opportunities sucli as these can find man) 
ways of providing for additional reading experiences without cur- 
tailing other worth-while activities. 

Work with preprimers and expeiiencc records need not be sched- 
uled in exactly the same way every day. Tliere may be times when 
it is important to spend full time on a set of records — to share them 
with another group, to use them in a jnogram to cniertain parents, 
or to make a leport to another class. At other times the childien may 
concentrate on a preprimer, explore supplementaiy matciials, oi 
share with other groups some of the stories the) have learned to read 
aloud. As children become more skilHul leadeis, there aie possi 
bilities for still greater variations in the l)pes of leading experiences 
in which they engage. These are described in detail in C^hapter VI. 
Kven at the beginning-reading level, the child’s total leading experi- 
ences will be the richer when many t>jics of inatcTials and manv 
different situations are used to teach him to read. 

Use pupil-teacher planning to help secure a smooth-running day. 
rhe time spent in the eaily fall helping childien Icain to plan theii 
activities and to work independently bears fruit when it comes to 
adding reading groujxs to other class experiences. If ccrnceiii lor 
group activities in reading leads to an overabundance of seat work 
in order to keep the remainder of the class cpiiet and busy, many of 
the potential values of the primary piogram will be lost. Pupil- 
teacher planning is an important means of guaranteeing that chil- 
dren’s total experiences will be as rich as possible. 

Planning usually is done at several points in the day. Young chil- 
dren cannot be expected to remember plans over a long time span. 
Normally time will be taken to check the plans for the period ahead. 
After it is clear that groups and individuals have the materials they 
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need and know exactly what they are going to do, the children start 
to woik. The teacher may spend some time making sure that no 
unforeseen problems have arisen. When all is going smoothly she is 
free to call together the members of a leading group. Usually she 
will check with the children as the reading group disbands to make 
sure they know what they are going to do next. If they are to engage 
in follow-up activities related to their reading, these are explained. 
Often it is desirable to take a few minutes between reading groups 
to see that all is going smoothly. 

The problem of seeming a relatively quiet classroom while read- 
ing groups are in session often tan be attacked through direct dis- 
cussion with the children. “What kinds of things could we do, and 
what shoidd we not ir> to do?-’” is the Cjuestion. Various children may 
suggest painting, coloiitig, looking at library bocjks, dT.iwing, placing 
with toys, doing puzzles, working quietly on a special project, finish- 
ing classroom housekeeping responsibilities. Fiicy tan be helped to 
see that hammering, handling heavy blcxks, playing noisy games, and 
W’oiking on something where the help of teacher is going to be 
needed fiecpiently ate not appropriate for periods in which reading 
groups ate scheduled. Before tlie first group work is begun, the chil- 
dren may even make believe that a leading group is at work and 
l>iactite having a cjuiet period — walking on tiptoe, speaking in lower 
voices, and getting their own ecjuipment without help. If the chil- 
clien undeistand the leason lor such suggestions, and know tf.at they, 
themselves, will enjov theii re.icling more because others ,\'ill be 
equally thoughtf' 1 of them, they will etiter willingly into such 
pi. ms. 

Place reading groups so that other children are not disturbed. 
Today most fnstgiade tc\ diets gathei those who are to read in a 
small tire le in ilie front of the room oi in some other spot awav from 
the tenter ot on going tl.ass activities. 'This is another w’ay of helping 
children cariv out other activities with more freedom while reading 
gicmps aie at work. The snuill reading tiitle also brings the teacher 
nearer to the children anci ’nkes it possible for them to talk in low 
voices. The low voices, in turn, both encourage others in the room 
to spcMk softly, and prevent them from overhearing and being dis- 
ti acted by the discussion ol the story'. Reading activities are im- 
jjoitant, but they aie only one part of the total experiences which 
are valuable for a first-grade child. Adjustments which seem to be 
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necessary in order to foster the work of tlie reading group should be 
examined carefully in the light of their effect upon other aspects 
of growth. 

DEVELOPING FIRST EXPERIENCES IN A READING GROUP 

The woik of a beginning-reading group is typically quite varied 
in nature. The most important expciientcs center around reading 
and discussing the prepiimei stoiy oi the experience record. Hoi\- 
ever, these need to be supplemented by a vatietv of rereading and 
review activities if children are to grow in independent recogmiion 
of sentences, phiases, and words. All these experiences need to be 
planned so that inteiest in reading is kept high and children ha\e 
the satisfaction of making progiess. 

Infrodudng and Reading the Story 

Develop interest in the first reading activities. As children gathei 
for their first day in the reading gioup, a ma)oi consideration is to 
arouse theii interest in the stoiy and to give them the satisfaction 
of feeling that they can identily some of the inateiial and read the 
story for tliemsehes. If a piepiimct is to be read, ^jctivitics usually 
center fust in getting acquainted with the book. C'hildren aie given 
time to examine its covet. They are told its title. I hey look at the 
pictures and talk about the kinds of stones it is likely to contain. 
They discover that a boy and giil, a fathei and niothei, peihaps a 
baby, and a dog or a cat arc going to be in the stories. When uadi 
ness books fiom the same series have been used, they may u'call jne 
vious discussions about the same (h.iiaeteis. If some meinbeis of the' 
group still have difReulty in h.indling books, time is taken to help 
them learn how to lurid ihcii books comfortably and how to turn the 
pages. Once general inteiest in tfie book has been aroused and 
curiosity regarding its pictures has been satisfied, the childien aie 
ready to begin their fust stor>. 

When an experienc e record is used as the basis for the fiist reading 
group activities, the situation will have less novelty, as the c hildren 
will have participated in other disc ussions involving experience rec- 
ords. Arousing interest, in this case, may be largely a matter of help- 
ing them recall again the circumstances that provided the back 
ground for the record. They may discuss what they thought wms most 
interesting about their experience, and they can talk a bit about 
how they wrote it- which ideas they put fiist, which ideas they wrote 
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next, how their story ended. This discussion then leads into reading 
and talking about the contents oi the chait. Depending on the nature 
oi the chart, the teacher may take it up a lew lines at a time, or she 
may read it through entirely lor the children and then direct discus- 
sion to separate lines. Sometimes the liist experience ol trying to read 
a c hart independently develops directly out of the activities of writ- 
ing it. “Who can lemembei how we wrote oui first hue?’* . . . .“Yes, 
that’s what we said, and here it is on our chart.’’ “What did we say 
next?’’ .... “Wliere would it be on the chart?” 

Give the help that is needed to make first reading experiences 
successful. When childien fust try to lead, the teachei takes the 
lesponsibility lor telling them many of the exact vvoids Childicn 
who ha\e not seen then new picpiimer before are not expected to 
be able to figure out that the boy’s name is fom, or the girl’s name 
IS although were there to be chilclicn in the class wuth the 

same names, the (eachei would certainly capitalize upon it. 

The fust reading ol the story is done in such a way that the 
chilflicn think about its meaning and see how to use pictuies and 
cemtext as an aid in lecogni/iiig exact words Fhev talk about the 
pKtuies They aie helped to raise questions related to the printed 
mater lal, and then the teachei helps them to lead the words. 

In the piepnmer under discussion the lust three pictures, without 
any accompanying context, show loin talking to his two sisters as 
he iicles his wagon, and then the wheel ol the wagon coming off 
With the following pictuie the simple text begins, ‘rom’s name is 
wiiiten light here undei Iun picture. Can \ou find it iii yoiii book"'' 
Put sour finger undci it.’ ’What is he doing^’ .... ‘Do you 
think loin IS going to be ible to fix tire wheel? Let’s turn the page 
and see.” . . .He is iiding it, isn t he"'’” .... “The stoi\ tells 
what Betty is saying to him. She says 'Ride, ride/ Who would like to 
read it^” ... ‘ Look at the next page. Did the wheel stay m?” 

. . . . “Wlro do >ou think is helping Tom?” .... * Do you think 
he i\nll make the wheel sta\ on.'"” . . . . ‘ Did you evei base a wheel 
come off a wagon you weie iiding^ How did vou fix yours^” . . . 
“l^et’s turn the page. Is the wheel working all right? ’ . . . . “Tom s 
name is in the storv undci the picture. Can you put your finger nndei 

7 The lesson that is described is based on the fuM story in Odillc Ousle\ and David 
H. Russel;, My little Red Stun Booh, pp 5-*r First Pre primer of the Gmn Basic 
Readers. Boston Ginn and Company 1918 Copsneht. 1948. b> Ginn and Compans 
It does not follow llie uords of the teachers manual evactl), nor would the authors 
expect a creative teacher to do ^o 
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it?’* .... “The story tells what the garage man said to Tom. He 
said, *Ride, Tom, Ride, Tom, ride.* ” “Who would like to read it?” 

. . . . “Who can find wheie it says 'Ride, Tom* Read it to us.” 

. . . . “Who can find where it says 'Ride, Tom, ridc.T* . . . . 
“Anthony, will you read it?” .... “Who thinks he could lead 
our whole story?” .... “Who else would like to try it?” . . . . 
“Whose picture is at the start ol our nevt story? Her name is right 
here under her picture and it’s just like the name ot somebody in 
our loom. Who can read it?” 

If an experience record is being ie*’d, the childien will have sonic 
familiarity with the contents but theie are likely to be man) moic' 
words for them to remember. This may mean that the first leading 
is largely a repetition of sentences read by the teachei. “Who can 
remember how we wiote our first line?” .... “Yes, wc said 'We 
went to the park* and here it is. Who would like to read it?” .... 
“What did we say next? The picture will tell you.” .... “Wliowill 
point to 'We saw a squill eVT' .... “What did we sec next?” . . . 
“That’s right, it was a man with a boat, and you leniembci we said 
"We saw a man lowing a boat* ” “Heie it is, right hcie. ]osie, will 
you lead it?” .... “And what did our last line^sa\?” .... “It 
w^as fun, wasn’t it? And we said, 'We had fun.* Who will icad it?” 

After this first leading the childien may go luck to imd special 
lines. They may match a line on a flash caid wdth the same line on 
the chart and then lead it. They may try to put their hands aiound 
the words that say. We saw. Several children may tiy to icad the 
entire chart, with lielp from tlie teacher as needed. 

In such beginning activities, much of the Inst independent lead 
ing may be almost an echo ol what the teacher has pist said. ‘ The 
first line says, 'We went to the park.* Who can lead it?” “He is i iding 
again, isn’t he, and Betty is saying 'Ride, itde.* )ean, suppose you 
lead it.” In the process the children have been iiiteiested in the 
story, and have felt that they had a real part in leading it. I'hev 
have also looked actively at words, sentences, and phrases that they 
will meet again. 

Develop habits of thoughtful reading from the beginning. 
Throughout all beginning activities a thoughtful approach to read 
ing needs to be the major aim even though the matciials are very 
simple, and often very repetitive. Children concentrate on undci- 
standing the story. They read to find out, for sure, what is happen- 
ing in the picture. They find the line that answers a question. They 
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find the name of the boy in the story. They use the picture to help 
tell them what the story is about. They may be inaccurate occasion- 
ally in their recognition of sentences or phrases, but this is not, at 
first, a matter of as much concern as is that of helping them get the 
meaning. The teacher can make corrections in such a way that the 
( hild is helped to feel that he has done the most important part of 
the reading job while his attention is called to the exact words. 
“That’s light, he is riding, and what the story says is 'Ride, Tom/ ” 
“It was Maryville Park, but we didn’t write its name. Remember, 
we only said 'We went to the park/'" Such corrections help with 
act mate recognition, but they do not put undue emphasis on isolated 
words. 

Give children more responsibility for reading as they acquire a 
word-recognition vocabulary. After the first introduction of a pre- 
pi imer story or the initial reading of an experience record, group 
actixities are usually planned to allow for rereading of the story as 
a whole and of sejiarate lines, and for reviewing selected words and 
phiascs in various other ways. Through these activities children 
veiy rapidly become able to recognize the words and phrases that 
have been repeated Irequcntlv. Thev also develop considerable skill 
in using the picture and the context as aids to independent reading. 

The more adept children become, and the more words and phrases 
the> are able to retogni/e, the more independence they can be urged 
lo assume in reading new matciial. Soon the) become able to read 
seveial lines with very little help. “What do you think father will 
say? Read all three lines at the bottom of the page and see if you are 
light?” “Let’s read the story under the picture.” “Now, do we have 
everv thing in our recoid t! at we wanted to say? Who will read it all 
lor us so that wc can tell?” ‘ There is something new on our bulletin 
board this morning. I wonder if anyone can read it?” 

Introduce new words through context and discussion. Part of die 
skill of helping children begin to read simple materials independ- 
ent!) lies in the wa) unfamiliar words are introduced. Beginning- 
reading materials differ from those which will be read a little later 
in (hat the number of new words introduced at one time is very 
small, and the picture and context are particularly well designed to 
give ( lues for woid recognition. Since this is the case, it often enriches 
the meaning l>oth of the word and of the story to introduce the new 
word in the story context or at the time when children need it 
rather than to use some other device to introduce it ahead of time. 
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This procedure also encourages children, from the beginning, to 
try to figure out the story for themselves. The use of preprimer pic- 
tures to give help with new words has already been illustrated. Con- 
text, also, can be used very early. For example, a few pages later in 
the preprimer that has just been used for illustration,® there occurs 
the sentence, "See Flip and Susan." And is a new word, but see, Flip 
and Susan are familiar. With this context, the children are not likely 
to have much trouble in deciding what and must be. 

All new words do not have to be introduced in context. Sometimes 
the discussion preceding the reading of the story will provide an 
appropriate opportunity for the introduction of a new word or 
phrase, and the teacher may write it on the chalkboard. Occasionally 
a word first used in an experience record will reappear in a pre- 
primer or vice versa and the children can be reminded of the setting 
in which it appeared l)efore. 

The procedure of encouraging children to use context and picture 
clues to help in the identification of new words is not confined to 
the beginning-reading level alone. Later in the first grade, when 
three or four new words may be intrerduced on a single jjage, there 
will often need to be more definite plans to work with the new words 
ahead of the reading if the story is to be understood. However, when- 
ever picture and context clues seem to piovide suflicient help, the 
child should be encouraged to try to use them. As he becomes more 
skilled, the child will develop another important aid to word lecog- 
nition in his growing ability to use word-analysis clues. As tapidly 
as a youngster develops new techniques, he should be encouraged 
to test them out. The proce,ss starts at the beginning-reading level. 

Children should not be expected to remember eveiy new woid 
after the first time it is met. The new vocabulary will need to be 
repeated in many settings before they ate sure of it. Often a word 
will be recogni/ed on one page and not on another. It may be 
identified at the beginning of a line, but mi.ssed as part of the phrase 
in the middle. Sometimes it will be picked out accurately in one 
sentence and missed when the sentence structure is changed slightly. 
All this is pait of becoming able to read. Teachers should expect the 
process to be uneven and should provide for ample repetition in 
meaningful settings. 


SOdille Ousley and Da\id H. Russell, op. cii., pp. 16-17. 
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Using Concrete Aids with Beginners 

Use oral reading as an aid in understanding. The beginner needs 
all the concrete help he can get as he takes his first steps toward 
independent reading. Clutches are a handicap if a child relics upon 
I hem beyond the point wheie he needs them, but as he starts to 
read certain types of concrete help can prove useful. Oial reading 
is one of these. 

Reading aloud has many values. The lesults of one extended ex- 
periment** demonstrated that children can learn to read with com- 
prehension without reading aloud, and suggested that theie may be 
possible achantages in the reduction of tendencies to vocali/e A\hcn 
leading silently. However, questions can be raised as to whether 
the disadvantages of this piocedure do not outweigh any possible 
advantages. Up to the time when they begin to read, childien have 
been using words orally. In the beginning, the rcinloi cement ol 
hearing theii own voices say the words at v\hich they are looking 
seems to help in getting meaning. For some chikhen, who have had 
stoiies lead to them for many }eais, being able to read the stoiy out 
loud may be convincing evidence that they actually have learned to 
lead. Most youngsteis enjoy the experience of being able to read 
to olhcis. For leasons such as these most first grade teadieis provide 
loi consideiablo oral work. This docs not mean, however, that chil- 
dren need to take turns in leading one line at a time, or that all 
need to sit and wait while each child reads his sjiecial pait. Even in 
the beginning iheie aie many ways of pioviding opportunitms for 
childien to lead aloud in more meaningful settings. 

A certain amount of oial reading typically takes place as the stoiy 
is hrst read and discussed. Childien should be allowed to read silently 
first so that they may think about the meaning of what they are 
reading. Then, when all have had tlie op|X)rtunity to read fc:>r them- 
selves, they may talk about what they have read, c'r read a line or 
several lines aloud. “What do you think he is saying? Let’s read the 
stoiy and sec.” .... “What did he say. Ann?” .... “Will you read 
it for us?” As stoiies grow longer, childien may find scveial lines, 
each of which contributes to the disc'ussion. These may be told in 
the children’s words, or read aloud. Other oppoitunities lor the oral 

®Guy Thomas Buswell, Non-Oral Reading' A study of its use in the Chicago Public 
Schools, Supplementary Educational Monographs No. 60. Chicago: Unisersity of Chi- 
cago Press, Sepleiiihcr, 1945. 
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reading of short passages may be provided as children review the 
story, read phrase or sentence cards, or find phrases or words that 
answer specific questions. Many of the review activities suggested in 
the following section assume that children will answer aloud. 

An entire story or chart would probably not be read aloud in 
sequence until after the children have had an opportunity to discuss 
it. Then one child might be asked to read the complete story, or 
children might take turns reading one or two lines at a time. It the 
reading of the entire story comes as a culmination lather than as 
an introduction, the children will have had enough prepaiatiori to 
be able to read well, and the listening audience will be able to enj(j) 
it. 

Even with beginners, it is not necessary to plan to read every story 
aloud. The teacher often can secure ample evidence of understanding 
and of accurate word recognition through discussion and review 
activities. Oral reading can then be used to share the stoiy with other 
groups, or to give the members of one group the fun ol reading 
aloud for their own entertainment. It is also possible to take well- 
studied stories home to read to parents. Oral reading tan be a valua- 
ble aid to beginners, but the way in which it is used should be varied 
to meet the needs of the particular situation. • 

Oral reading occasionally serves another purpose lor l)cginners. 
Some children murmur to themselves, even when they aic reading 
silently. These youngsters seem to need a little of the leiidorcemcnt 
of their own voices to help them in understanding what they read. 
Vocalization becomes a handicap when children rear It tlie pLtce 
where their eyes can cover the material more rapidly than their 
voices. However, in the beginning a certain amount of this semi-fttal 
reading may be helpful. As they become better readeis, must children 
cease to use vocalization of their own accord. 'I'hesc tvlut do not tan 
be helped to see that the best readers do not need to say the words 
out loud, and given a little extra encouragement to try to read with- 
out moving their lips. 

Provide markers if they seem to be needed. Following a story from 
line to line without losing one’s place is not always easy for beginners. 
When reading materials are only one or two lines long and these 
lines are well spaced, markers do not have much value unless chil- 
dren are very immature. With slightly longer passages, they may be 
helpful. Usually a strip of colored paper about an inch to an inch 
and a half in width and about as long as the width of the page is 
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used. This the children slide down from line to line as they read. 

All beginners will not need markers. Some will acquire the knack 
of reading from line to line without any difficulty. Others will start 
the same line twice, lose their places, or be unable to follow when 
others read aloud. Here the maiker is of help. Holding books and 
handling markers at the same time often proves difficult. Sometimes 
it helps to allow those using markers to sit at a table where tliey can 
have support for their books, or to drop their books to their laps 
so that they have their hands free. This problem needs' to be solved 
in a way that assures good posture and good light on books. A 
marker should be a temporary device. As soon as children become 
more skilled, it is possible to encourage them to read certain easy 
pages without markers. Gradually they discard them lor all reading. 

Use other devices to sharpen the child’s sensitivity to the con- 
figuration of a word. Othei concrete aids, such as putting a finger 
under the right answer or putting hands around the woid or woids 
on the chalkboaid that answer the question, also help in beginning 
reading. The child who cannot read a phrase accurately when he 
secs it in a sentence sometimes can identify it when l)c blocks it 
off with his hands. A pointei slid under the woids of a chait as the 
child or teacher leads may help to establish Icft-to-right oiicntation. 
Word, phrase, and sentence cards, as discussed in the lollowing sec- 
tion, may aid in accurate recognition. All children will not leain 
with equal ease merely by looking at words. For some the expeii- 
ence of drawing a line aiound a word to show its geneial configura- 
tion may be helpful. As children learn to write, some may benefit 
from the kinesthetic expeiience of writing their new words in mean- 
ingful activities. In general, the greater the number of senses that can 
be appealed to, the greater the likelihood of successful learning on 
the part of the membeis of the reading gioup. No method should 
become routine. All children need not use the same aids or use 
them to the same extent. Whenever the oppoitunitv presents itself 
for a child to read successfully without resorting to a special con- 
crete aid, he is encouraged to do so. 

Providing Review Activities 

Plan for purposeful rereading of the story. Study of a preprimer 
story or an experience record does not usually end with the first 
reading. After the children have the general gist of the story they 
take time to discuss it, and in the process they are helped to become 
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more familiar with sentence, phrase, and word units. The skill with 
which these review activities are planned does much to determine 
how effectively children learn to get meaning from what they read. 

As the first reading of the story typically proceeds, there are op- 
portunities for a certain amount of rereading. The children read a 
two- or three-line story or a few lines of an experience record silently 
in order to answer a question. Then, as they discuss what they have 
found out, someone may read the exact line that gives the answer. 
Two or three other children may read the same line. There may be 
disagreement as to what the right answer is, and someone may read 
the entire story to make sure. As stories become longer there are 
more varied opportunities for discussion and rereading. The chil- 
dren may discuss how the characters felt and find the line or the 
phrase that proves their point. They may pick out the most interest- 
ing part of a story, the funniest part, or the most exciting part. With 
an experience chart they may read the lines they helped to write, 
reread to see if everything has been included, or pick out the parts 
for which illustrations would be approjrriate. All such types of dis- 
cussion provide opportunities to help children gain acquaintance 
with phrases or words while they concentrate on the meaning of 
the story. 

Provide opportunities to test out growing skill in recognizing 
words, phrases, and sentences. Beginners delight in trying to identify 
words and phrases, merely to prove to themselves and to others that 
they have learned to read. Some very profitable review experiences 
can be provided by asking children to locate specific parts of a 
stoiy or chart. Such questions can be phrased so that they have to 
think about what they are reading. The teachei may ask the chil- 
dren to find lines that answer specific questions. “Where is the part 
that tells us where we went?” “Who can find the line that tells what 
we did?” A little later the questions may refer to phrases or to words. 
“Who can find the two words that tell the name of the park?” “Put 
your fingers around just the one word that tells what mother did.” 
“It’s up here on the board, too. Who can point to it?” “Wc talked 
about the pony three times in our story. Can anyone find the word 
pony in all three places?” After the correct word, sentence, or phrase 
has been located, several children may read it oraliy. If it is being 
confused with a similar phrase there may be some discussion on 
how to tell the two apart. Sometimes new words or phrases may be 
written on the chalkboard and the children asked to find the one 
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read by the teacher, to pick out one they know and ask another 
child to read it, oi to select one they know, read, and erase it. 

At the beginning it may be helpful to provide a certain number 
of activities where children actually match words, phrases, and sen- 
tences. This can be of particular value to the child who is still having 
trouble noting major differences in configurations. The childten may 
look at the child’s name on the first page of theii story, and then 
see if they can find the same word on the second page and put their 
hngers around it. The teacher may hold up word cards and have the 
childten point to the same word in their books, on the chalkboaid, 
or in an experience record. The teacher may read the fiist line of 
a chart and then ask the children to fand another line which begins 
the same way. She may write a line from a preprinier on the board 
and then ask the children to find the same line in their books. When 
an experience chait is being lead, a duplicate chart is often prepared 
and then cut apart to form cards consisting of whole lines, of phrases, 
or of words. Children can take one of the cards and hold it under 
the matching woid or phrase on the uncut chart If the word oi 
phrase recurs on the chait, they can see in how many places they can 
find it. A prepiimer stoiy can be leproduced in chart form and studied 
in the same way. All such activities should be accompanied by dis- 
cussion which adds meaning to the task of learning to identify words 
or phrases accurately. 

Cardholders in which word, phrase, and sentence cards can be 
placed aie a help in review activities. These holders are sold com- 
meicially, but they jlso can be made easily in any desired length. 
Heavy w tapping paper may be folded back on itself to foim pockets 
about one and one half inches deep, leaving about three inches be- 
tween each pocket After the papei is folded it can be taped or sewn 
in place. The lesult is a tiered seiies ol pockets deep enough to hold 
the cards that make up a story, line by line. Such holders have a 
vdiiety of uses for leview purposes. A story can be rebuilt, one line 
at a time. As children begin to lecognizc lines, phrases, and words, 
they may build their own ston«.s in the holdei and ask other children 
to read them. They may be asked to find a woid or a phiase desig- 
nated by the teacher, and to take it out of the chart. Each child may 
find the phrase or the sentence which he wishes to read and lift out 
the card as he reads it. 

Care needs to be taken not to overdo the review activities centered 
around a single story. Preprimer materials are meant to be covered 
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rather quickly. The child is not expected to become absolutely cer- 
tain of a word or phrase after he meets it in one story. It will be 
repeated in many different settings and in several easy books, and 
children need the satisfaction of going on to a new story. In gen- 
eral, quantities of interesting materials, presenting many of the 
same words and phrases in different settings, are preferable to in- 
tensive study of one experience record or of one preprimer story. 
Periodically, the teacher may check certain children individually 
to be sure that vocabulary is being mastered. 

Use individual work-type activities to help to provide reviews. 
From time to time it may be valuable to give additional reading 
experience through work-type activities. With beginners, these ac- 
tivities need not be very extensive. If many opportunities to read 
are being provided during the day it is not necessary to errd every 
groitp session with hectographed, minreogiaphed, or workbcxrk exer- 
cises. Particularly questionalrle is the policy of providing quiet work- 
type activities for all children as a way of keeping therrr occtrpied 
while the reading groups are meeting. Howt*ver, there will be times 
when children need additional contacts with new words, or when it 
is desirable to have one group work indeperrdently while others read 
with the teacher. As children become more skilled, a ^ eater variety 
of independent activities are possible. Kxamples of these are included 
in the chapters that follow. 

Work-type activities should be plattned so that children are chal- 
lenged to read thoughtfully itr order to carry out whatever task has 
been set for thenr. Activities involving pictures can prove interest- 
ing to beginners. Children can be given pages on which words or 
sentences similar to those in the materials that tirey have beerr read- 
ing are hectographed and instructed to illustrate therrr. They may 
choose the part of the story they like best and draw a picture about 
it. It is also possible to hectograph a series of pictures illustrating 
various parts of the story and to ask the children to choose the phrase 
or sentence that matches the picture. Sometimes teachers mimeo- 
graph an experience chart which the children have read or write 
a short story using the words of the prejrrimer. These can be stapled 
irrto little individual booklets which children may illustrate. 

Multiple-choice arrd true-false question forms can be adapted for 
use with beginners. Some of these may be based on the materials that 
have just been read. 
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Where did we go? 

to the park. 

to the Zoo. 

to town. 

What color was the ^agon? red blue green 

Did father laugh? Yes No 

Did mother laugh? Yes No 

v)fteii it is desirable to give children the expeiience ol reading the 
new words in a different setting before the) answer specific ques 
tions. If this seems impoitant. a shoit paiagraph using the same 
vocabulary can be written and followed by cjucstions similai to those 
that have just been illustrated to check on compiehension. 

Small card-holdeis constructed like the one described earlier loi 
use with gioups can be made for individual children. The youngsters 
themselves will enjoy helping to fold the paper, and holding it as it 
IS pasted down. With these holders and sets of woid oi phrase card'* 
developed from words they have been reading, the children can con 
stiiict little stories toi each other, repioduce the lines in the chair 
story, put together phrases that begin with the same woicls, and think 
of other wa)s of amusing themselves with the words they know. A 
little later as the children begin to write, they may use these word and 
phrase caids to help them with woids they wish to spell. Increased 
skill in wilting eventually piovides another source of review activities. 
The children may write short stories, riddles, or poems, illustrate 
them; read them to other children or have them read b) other'*, or 
take them home to i »d to their parents. 

The workbooks ac(om})an)ing basal readers are replete with in 
teiesting work-type activities lor beginners. These materials, like 
other work-t)pe materials, need to be selected in terms of the particu- 
lar group. Taking all children through a workbook routinely, page 
by page, is not likely to meet individual needs at an) reading level. 
For this reason, teachers often prefer to have small numbers of 
several interesting workbooks, and then to select activities as the) 
seem appi opriate. 

All individual activities aie more valuable if the teacher finds time 
to discuss them. Beginners, especially, are not far enough along to be 
able to identify their own difficulties and mistakes. Work-type 
activities need to be shared in the reading group. Papers merely cor- 
rected by the teacher and handed back do not serve the purpose. 
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Provide easy supplementary reading. Supplementary reading ex- 
periences provide another source of reviews for beginners. They need 
materials on the library table that they can read independently. Pre- 
primers are a valuable resource for this purpose. Some of these may be 
supplementary books that repeat the vocabulary of the prepriniers be- 
ing used in reading groups. Others may belong to basal series not be- 
ing used for group activities. Often it is desirable to release for sup- 
plementary reading a book which has been completed by a reading 
group. It is also possible to tear apart several preprimers and to bind 
the stories separately. These can be added to the library table as soon 
as the story has been finished by the reading group. Supplementary 
preprimers need not all be placed on the library table at once. If a few 
are added at a time, these simple, carefully written materials can pro^ 
vide worth-while independent reading cxpei ienccs long after cliiJdrcn 
have progressed to primers and first readers. 

Teachers can also find many ways of re-using new vocabulary in 
the materials they write for children. Some of these may be hecto- 
graphed versions of experience records or of children’s stories. 
Single-word books may also be made by folding a j>iece ol colored 
paper, printing the word on the outside, and pasting the appropriate 
picture inside so that the child may check his leading. In addition to 
the teacher-made materials added to the library table, there are the 
experience records, signs, captions to pictures, and notices with which 
first-grade classrooms abound. 

Continually, in a room which is plentifully suj)plied with leading 
materials, children face fresh proofs that it is impoitant to learn to 
read. Interesting messages await them. Information which they need 
is at hand. Records of their most exciting experiences are available 
for them to reread for their own pleasure or to shaie with their 
friends. Beginning readers start their activities in an atmosphere 
which is a rich source of stimulating opportunities to leain to read. 

SOME QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING 
BEGINNING-READING ACTIVITIES 

Is the transition from prereading activities gradual enough to assure 
successful beginning-reading experiences? 

Are reading activities planned so that other aspects of the primary 
program continue to make their full contribution to children's develop- 
ment? 

Do children read for meaning, right from the start? 

Are reading activities planned so that a wide variety of classroom mate- 
rials make a contribution? 
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Arc beginning-reading activities adjusted to a range ol ability levels? 

Are methods of grouping and scheduling flexible enough to allow for 
effective meeting ol the needs of the group? 

Do review activities contribute to habits of thoughtful reading while 
they foster accurate recognition of words and phrases? 

Are children provided with easy, interesting supplementary materials 
from the start? 
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CHAPTER VI 


PLANNING THE READING PROGRAM 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


THE CHILDREN AT WORK IN LATE THIRD GRADE 

The cliildien of the picccclirig chapter are now completing the 
third grade. About thiee-quaiteis of the class have been together 
for three years. A few have transferred to other schools. Several new 
pupils liave joined the group. What is the present status of their 
reading ability and how have they grown? 

The range in reading abilities is great. In a half day in the classroom 
a visitor is struck first with the wide range of abilities. Five childrerr still 
struggle with materials of easy second grade level and read easil\ only il 
they have a first grade book in their hands. At the other extreme, three 
youngsters read fourth- and fifth-grade basal readers without any trouble. 
These three regularly, and several others at intervals, use the encyclopedia 
to secure information. This grc/up is also becoming skillful m using the 
dictionary for help with new v ords. Between thes* extremes range the 
other members of the class. It is late in the spring and by this time a 
little over a quarter of the children can handle easy fourth-grade books. 
Most of the rest are still somewhat more at home wdth typical third 
grade materials but many of this group will be able to handle easy 
books written for fourth grade if the next teacher gives consistent help 
in the early fall. Some will need to be provided with second- and thin! 
grade materials for almost another full year. This range in abilities is not 
unusual. The progress is about what might be expected, and the four-yeai 
range in ability between the best and the poorest readers is typical. 

Growth has not been even. 1 he three children who are now the best 
readers were not all in the first group to begin to read in the first grade. 
One child belonged to that original group. One started a little later but 
soon caught up, and spent a good part of the year with the most ad- 
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vanced readers. The third did not show outstanding progress in reading 
for the entire first year. He did the work expected of his group, but 
sought little additional reading experience. Much of his free time was 
spent with the various media for self-expression, particularly the easel 
and clay table. In the second grade he discovered that books offered 
many exciting areas of exploration, and soon became one of the most 
avid readers. 

The five most retarded children also have had varied reading careers. 
Two learned to read very slowly and were given greatly simplified pro- 
grams from the beginning. Jane, the third child, was kept home by re- 
curring colds for most of her first year. In spite of much individual help 
she has not yet made up for the poor start, although from month to 
month her progress is more rapid. John comes from a home where a 
sister two years older reads very well. During his three years in school his 
parents have had many conferences with his teachers regarding his 
progress. They are beginning to understand why John feels no challenge 
to learn to read as well as his sister. The fifth child, Bill, transferred to 
the school at the beginning of the third grade. His family had changed 
residence several times during his first two years in school. Eight teachers, 
in all, had been involved in leaching him how to read. He is just now 
beginning to feel at home with books. These changes in status from the 
predictions of the prereading period are also what might be expected. 
Many factors influence progress in learning to read. 

Many types of materials are read. The variety ol ways yi which read- 
ing is now used impresses the visitor. Charts arc still in evidence, but 
they serve more often as records of class plans needed by all for easy 
reference. One contains the list of char.icters for a play and a brief de- 
scription of imjxjrtant points about each chararter. Another gives the 
general plans for a mural. A third lists the responsibilities of committees 
planning an open house to entertain parents. A fourth, near a table con- 
taining boxes of plants, seems to be a running record of an experiment 
with soils. 

The library table now contains a wide selection of books. A number 
are marked with the call number of the tity library. Others belong to 
the classroom collection. A few science and mechanics books have been 
brought to school by the boys. Recreational reading, science stories, 
several types of social-studies materials, a book on hcjw to care for turtles, 
and another on how to build birdhouses testify to the variety of interests. 
The number of pamphlet materials has also increased. A small table 
contains several travel folders, some seed catalogs, a series of bulletins 
on foods, and two or three articles on jet-propelled j)lancs. Nearby in an 
orange-crate file, there are folders containing other pamphlets and a num- 
ber of pictures that help to provide information in areas where easy 
reading materials are difficult to locate. 

A children’s encyclopedia and several dictionaries, most of them pic- 
ture dictionaries, are on a work table a little farther over. Textbooks are 
more prominent than they were in the first grade. The children recently 
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have begun to use a simple language text. They have several books that 
provide experience with number combinations. Half a dozen copies of 
the easiest books in a popular science series can be seen. Two or three 
copies of each of several different books on aspects of community life are 
also in evidence. Basal-reading series show signs of constant use; about 
ten copies of each of several sets have been provided. Some are at first- 
and second-grade level and some go as high as fifth grade. 

The evidence from the materials in the classroom is that children arc 
reading for many purposes and that they are capable of getting much 
information without the teacher’s direct guidance. The children’s activi- 
ties confirm this. Several can be seen checking various parts of the class 
plans. Many turn to textbooks and to other reference materials to look 
up information. Two or three refer to a list of hard words to check their 
spelling as they write an invitation to their parents for their open house. 
A number have recreational reading at their desks. One pair are at work 
on an assignment arising out ol the reading group of the day before. 

Reading groups undertake a variety of activities. Observation of the 
groups at work on various reading activities helps to fill in the picture 
of the growth in reading ability. The least advanced thiidren have been 
meeting together as a regular instructional group. The teacher cus- 
tomarily stays near these children w^hen they read new materials. They 
can Mill jjroru from guidance in locating the answers to their questions, 
and they particularly need help when it comes to identifying new words. 
Even so, they now read a story from eight to ten pages in length, and 
are beginning to show considerable independence in working out simple 
words. 'Their recreational reading is largely in first-grade books and 
they read these easier materials for pleasure with a minimum of help. 

Grouping is distinctly more Ilexible for the children who arc the better 
readers. On the day of this imagined visit, two group projects are under 
way. 'The children in one group have been reading a series of animal 
stories in a basal reau^ r and are now getting ready to shate their reading 
with the resi of the class. It is to take the form of a little program. Two 
youngsters in this group are planning to read parts of a story aloud, and 
have asked for some group criticism as they rehearse. Four others are to 
prescju a story in pantomime while selected paragraphs are read aloud. 
They need to have their choice ol selections for the oral reading ap- 
praised to make sure that the audience will be able to follow the gist of 
the story. These arc the performers. The other children in the group 
have studied the same stories and are acting as critics. The teacher makes 
sure that this group is well under way and then leaves the children to 
help each other while she moves on to work with the children who make 
up the second group. 

The children in the second group have not worked with a basal- 
reading series for several days. They have assumed major responsibility 
for finding more about how to care for the plants in the science corner. 
Their first step was to list, with the help of the teacher, the questions 
they w^anted to answer. All then took a day to look through the books in 
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the classroom to locate information, making as much use of tables of 
contents and indexes as they could. They next read independently until 
they began to exhaust their resources. Today in the reading group they 
are pooling their information. Each child has come with very simple 
notes on what he has found. The books that were used are on the table 
nearby for ready reference. Over the past day or so the teacher has done 
little to help these children other than to check on progiess and assist in- 
dividuals. Now she works with them for the full group meeting, calling 
them together about ten minutes after the others have begun work so 
that she can be free from interruptions. 

Later in the morning another gioup activity i elated to reading ap- 
pears. This time it involves everyone in the class. The purj^ose is to 
learn to spell some of the more difficult fvords the children have been 
needing fiequently in their writing. As the children discuss the pronun- 
ciation ot the words and identify unusual Icitei combinations, they draw 
upon all they have learned about word analysis through their reading. 
Even the poorest readers know the most common phonetic elements, 
but combinations such as ought, tion, me, ight are still difficult for 
many in the class and words of more than two syllables requiie con- 
siderable thought. 

Reading is not an isolated activity in this classroom. Every situa- 
tion in which childicn need to read contiibutcs to their reading 
program. Aheady many o( the children arc beginning t# read widely. 
Special help is planned to provide foi continuity ot growth in read- 
ing skill, but increasingly the demands of daily classroom activities 
are the determiners of what that help is to be. 

This chapter gives an overview ot the way in which the reading 
activities ot the primary grades develop once children have taken 
their first steps with pieprimer materials. First, aims to guide the 
choice of reading experiences of primary children are suggested in 
detail. Second, the types ot reading activities appropiiatc for primary 
children and the changes in their interrelationships as children grow 
in leading skill are sketched in broad outline. Third, implications 
for problems of classroom oiganization — grouping and scheduling — 
are summarized. Classroom piocedures suggested in this overview 
are discussed in detail in Chapters VII, VIII, and IX. 

NEW AIMS AS PRIMARY CHILDREN GROW 
IN ABILITY TO READ INDEPENDENTLY 

In three years, the children just described have grown from almost 
complete dependence upon the teacher to a marked degree of in- 
dependence in reading for a variety of purposes, in locating the 
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information they need, in working with many types of materials, 
and in identifying unfamiliar words. The objectives of the primary 
grades cannot be listed easily grade by grade. Children will develop 
at different rates and meet new problems at different times. Each 
teachei has to make the final decisions as to when her children should 
be encouraged to tackle more difficult reading tasks and what help 
they need to meet their present reading problems. However, in the 
light of tlie ways in which reading is used in the first three grades, 
certain general objectives can be suggested. 

Reading begins to serve a greater variety of purposes. One major 
objective of the primary grades is to help children extend the ways in 
which they use thcii reading ability. Even at the prereading level, 
youngsters arc entoiiraged to look to experience records and picture 
books for help on a variety of problems. As they gain in reading 
skill, they need to expand the purposes for which they read. Among 
the wider leading purposes that should develop arc the following: 

First: Recreational leading should begin to provide an increasing 
number of satisfactions. As children gain m reading skill they should be 
encouiaged to explore a greaiei number ol books, both fictional and 
factual. If theie is a school or community binary nearby, they should ex 
perience the fun ol selecting and withdrawing books foi themselves. 
I he typical thiid-grader enjoys leading for its own sake, and has wide 
reading interests. 

Second: Children should begin to read more widely for information. 
From fust giadc thiough third theie should be a giadual increase in 
the amount and variety of informational matciial lead. Simple text- 
books in social studir* science, health, language, and arithmetic should 
begin to be used. Children should also begin to read simple books on 
various iiifoiinational topics. They should become acquainted with 
children’s inaga/ines and wectly papers. By the thud grade, children 
should be able to use seveial resouices to solse a pioblem. 

Thnd: Primaiy children should make inci cased use of ihe signs and 
bulletins wiitten in connection wath daily classroom activities. They 
should become more eifectivc in using daily notices on the bulletin boaid. 
special diiections for games, daily plans, outlines of group responsi- 
bilities, and communications ^rom other classes or from the principal’s 
office. 

Fourth: With wider reading should come increased ability to evaluate 
what is read. Reading tastes should begin to develop. As children begin 
to read for varied purposes, they should begin to gain skill in deciding 
on the appropriateness of what they read for their problem. They should 
also begin to make discriminations regarding the accuracy of what they 
read — to tell a factual story from an imaginative one, to appraise what 
is read in terms of firsthand experience. 
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Reading techniques begin to be adapted to varied purposes. One 
does not read a story for his own enjoyment in the same way that he 
reads tlie directions for playing a new game. Although children at 
the intermediate and high school grades face more exacting demands 
for flexible reading skills, it is at the primary level that they first 
begin to adjust their methods ol leading to the ends for which they 
read. Among the areas in which increased skill should develop are 
the following: 

First: Children should be able to read several pages without help in 
order to get the general gist ol the passage As they begin to enjoy recrea- 
tional reading they should be able to read stories and e\en small books 
without much help. As they approach third grade they should seek 
longer books foi recreational reading. They should also be able to skim 
simple informational materials to get the gist ol the contents or to 
locate information bearing on a special topir. At the end of third grade 
the ability to read independently for the gist of simple material should 
be firmly established. 

Second: Primary children should show gradual gains in ability to read 
carefully in order to lollow directions or to note precise details. As they 
progress toward third grade, they should be able to read carclully to 
answer a series of simple cjuestions raised in connection with a problem 
in a content field, l ire various classroom lists and charts fhoiild be used 
with more accuracy. Details upon which the plot ol a slorv hinges should 
be caught. Although note-taking will be very limited in the primary 
grades, some children may begin to jot dowrr important pieces ol in- 
formation lor committee rejrorts. 

Third: There should be a gradual increase in reading s})eed commen 
surate with children’s grerwing grasp ol word, jdirasc. and sentence units. 
The problem oJ helpiirg children learn to adjust their reading speed to 
varied purposes belongs largely in the inter mediate grades when word 
analysis techniques and comprehension skills are better develojred. How- 
ever, independent reading cxpeiieiices with well-graded materials at the 
primary level should result in a gradual increase in ability to read 
smoothly in jrhiasc units. Such bc*ginning-reacling techniques as pointing, 
using markers, and vocalizing shcmld gradually disappear. 

Fouith: Oral reading skills should improve. As they read longer j>as- 
sages aloud, primary children should develop increased skill in reading 
with expression. With longer passages and more varied material this will 
involve responding to jihrasing and punctuation marks, and conveying 
a little ol the mood of the passage. Techniques such as how to hold a 
book so that the voice is not muffled should be learned, /vbove all, young 
children should develop the attitude that others need to understand you 
when you read aloud, and should learn to enjoy the experience of read- 
ing to others. 
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Fifth There needs to be some progress in varying reading techniques 
in terms of pui poses This problem will be even more imporunt at the 
intermediate level Primary materials are usually written in a simple 
nanative style that docs not call lor much variation in method. However, 
b) the time children reach thud grade, they should be able to sense when 
it IS appropriate to read rapidly, and when care has to be taken to note 
detills They should be able to glinee through materials quicklv to 
locate information and then to read carefully to get the laets they need 
They should experience the fun ol leading recieational materials at a 
reasonably lapid pace 

First steps are taken toward independent location of materials. 
\ child IS not truly an independent leader until he can locate his 
own rcsouice inateiiils Reulers in the intei mediate grides, high 
school and college jieileet the techniques needed to do tins well 
Piiinai) childien take only one oi two steps in this diiection B> the 
time able childun reich thud giadc a teachei should expect to help 
them begin to locate souice matcnals, and then to be liec to leave 
them to sec me the inloimation they need hoin the vanous soutees 
confident tliat woik will jmigtcss sitisl u toiily without her \mong 
thf iclcrtnce technujiies with which childien should become ae 
(juunted nc the following 

fnsl Theie should he glowing acquaint mic with the stmdird refer 
eiKC hooks coinnionly used in the room Childien should know the gen 
crnl contents of the library cornel Vciy earlv they may hive expenenee 
with i sm ill clissnude pic tine dictionary By the thircl grade mail) will 
know how to use i sUntlaid pictiiie diction ir\ M my third griders 
should have Ind it least c isu d contacts with an encyclopedia Insofar as 
stindaid textbooks are hung used in the classroom they should know 
Jiow to woik with the III 

Scecn/d Primiiy reicleis should know the piiipo^es of the mijor reler 
cnee ncls m simple hooks Ven early childien Icirn the jrurpose of page 
numhcis Beginners ilso soon leirn to identify the title of a stoiy Before 
long they use the tihle ol contents to find out whit a hook is about or 
to Icxate a special story 1 bird gi iclci^ diould he able to use a table of 
contents without difficulty M ny will also hive some skill m using an 
index 

J hiid Lven though techniques are olten crude there should be a 
glowing disposition to search through seveial books foi specifie mforma 
lion and sensitivity to the appropriateness ol what is read lor piojects 
on hand In the Inst grade children miy begin by noting that a story in 
a basal leauci gives infor matron that is needed loi a special project, or 
by spotting a senes of new and lulplul piciuics on the bulletin board 
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Units of work in the third grade typically should demand reading from 
several sources. 

Fourth: Primary children should be acquainted with the school or 
local library. Although they are not likely to use the card index to locate 
materials lor themselves, they need to know what help a librarian can 
give, and they should be disposed to turn to the library for help on 
special problems. 

The technical aspects of simple materials are handled without 
trouble. There is a great difference between the simple page of a 
preprinicr and the story in a typical third-grade readci. Tlicre is also 
a difference between the narrative styh^ of a hrst reader and the text- 
book in arithmetic or spelling that a thiid-gradci may read. Primary 
children must Icain how to work with these increasingly comj:)lex 
materials. If their reading matter is properly graded, the children 
may not actually realize that they arc facing technical problems of 
increased difficulty. The teacher, however, needs to be alert to the 
fact that new problems aie being introduced and to the possibility 
that reading diffic ulries may arise. 

First: Piimar) children must become accustomed to incieasingly fom- 
plex sentence and paiagrapli striuiure. Paragraphs cliange Itom single 
sentenres to gionps ol sentences. Where fust sentence? arc shoit, those 
in more difliciilt materials are two or three lines in length. Instead ol 
being confined to a single line, a phrase may extend to the line below, 
to the top of the next page, or even to the top of a ]>age which has to be 
turned. Pictures no longer carry the gist of the story from page to page. 
Stories giadually increase in length. 

Scfoud: From hrsi through third grade there will be an increasing 
number of demands to adjust to the format ol different materials, basal- 
reading series usually present groups of stories. In recreational reading, 
children may follow a single story through se\eial cha[)ters. Textbooks 
are likely to use still a different organization, with \aiied combinations 
of explanation, practice materials, and questions for discussion. Work- 
type materials will vary in the use ol directions and in the sule of prac- 
tice exercises. Primary children need to be able to work with these dif- 
lering types of materials. 

Third: By third grade, children should use clleciively the simple visual 
aids accomj)anying ihcir reading material. Throughout the primary 
grades the picture is the most frequent of these. In some Irooks authentic 
photographs will be used. Very simple charts or diagrams may be used 
to illustrate both experience records and some of the first textbooks. 
Often in work-type activities a sample exercise will be provided. The 
full complexity of the problem of interpreting visual aids will be faced 
in the intermediate and higher grades, but primary children should dc- 
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velop an interest in these materials and a disposition to make use of 
them. 

Skill in working with unfamiliar words begins to develop. An 
important aim at the beginning reading level is to provide for enough 
contacts with selected words to help children become able to recog 
iiize them wherever they are met These woids aie typically within 
the child s stock of word meanings As he grows in reading skill the 
primary child should amass an increasing number of words he (an 
recogni/e at sigfit But he will not truly be independent in his icad 
ing until he cm work out the pronunciation of a word for himself 
Skill m word analysis should be well on its way by the time a child 
has achieved thud giadt reading techniques His stock of woid 
meiniiigs should ilso increase Specifically, giowth in areas such 
IS the lollowing should be expected 

First The mcie widely childicn rrid the greater will be the number 
of words with unfimiliai meanings they encountci There will also be 
in men iscd numbci ol new meanings attuhed to terms the) ahcids 
know By third giaelc i ccitnn amount of ibis new vocdiulu) should 
come liom the vinous ((mtent fields Primary children need the first 
hand e\{)erienf es, the visual aids, and the oppoitumtics tor discussion 
to mike these new to ms leal 

Scioiid Childicn need to expand then slc;rk ol sight words iiaitly as 
an aid to wide reidmg and partlv as a basis loi tJic dcvelopmem ol 
word inalysis skills In third gride and even in the intti mediate gi ules 
certain woids will be netur niuoducecl and Ic irncd on a woriirecogni 
tion basis incrciscd skill in word analysis develops, these woich arc 
likely to be pluc na its words wiili unusually difficult pin *'*f"tic elc 
merits, or technical ter ms 

1 h lid 1 heie will be a grade al increase from hist thiougli third gi iJe 
in the number of structur d rid phonetic clcmenis recogni/ed by the 
children Sigmfie ml in this process should be increased interest in woid 
parts and growing sitislaction in being able to discos new sounds and 
U) use them to jaonuunee unfamiliar woids independentl) Bv the cn ’ 
of the third grade the child who h s read broedly and has been intci 
ested in the sh»ipcs and sounds of woids si ould be able to use most of 
the common phonetic elements n pronouncing words He will typieall) 
eontmue, however, to Icaiii new wordpaits as he encounters the in 
ereased vocabulai) load of the intermediate grades 

Fourth From first gride through thud, thcic should be gradually in 
ereased flexibility m identifying the parts of words In the beginning, the 
anilysis may be largely in terms of initial letters, the similarity of the 
word to familiar ones, and endings such as 5, cd, and mg As a child 
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meets words of increasing complexity, he must be able to vary his ap- 
])roach. In some cases, he may use word-parts that are themselves familiar 
small words, in others, syllables. Sometimes he will need to pronounce a 
letter separately, sometimes to see it as j^art of a two- and three-letter 
combination. Most third-graders should have reached the place where 
they will try a second or third breakdown of a word if the first attempt 
does not work. 

Fifth: Throughout the primary grades, children should develop in- 
creased skill in using context clues to aid in word analysis. As children 
grow more skilled, use of the context should become one important test 
of a tentative analysis. Most children will not be completely independ- 
ent in word-analysis techniques when they reach the iiiterinecliale grades, 
but all should have varied ways of helping themselves. 

These aims had their roots in the prereading program. With varied 
emphases they also guide the program lor intermedia Lc-grade chil- 
dren. Some primary children will not have acliicved tl cse goals by 
the end of the third grade and some will have reached tlie status of 
typical fifth- or sixth-graders. Each teacher has to be able to take the 
child where she finds him and to provide the expeiicnces that are 
the approjiriate next steps for him. 

PROVIDING READING EXPERIENCES 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF PRIMARY CHILDREN 

All the reading done bv a child properly can be considered part 
of his reading program. lor the purposes of discussion, the reading 
activities of the primary giades can be thought of as having three 
aspects. First, there is direct leading instruction. This includes those 
activities through whicli children, individually or in groups, are 
given help specifically planned to improve reading skills. Second, 
there are inlormational-rcacling activities in which reading is used 
to solve a problem, c^r to advanc:e, in some other way, the on-going- 
plans of a group, or of an individual. Recreational leading may be 
considered the third aspect of the child's total reading activities. 
Children need the experience of leading simple, enjoyable materials 
just for the fun of reading and for the personal satisfactions that this 
experience offers. Taken togethei, these three types of activities 
provide for a flexible and varied series of reading experiences. 

Actually these three aspects of the reading program cannot always 
be separated in practice. The children may find in a story being 
discussed in a group meeting for reading instruction the information 
needed to solve a pioblem arising in a social -studies unit. Time may 
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be taken during a planning session in a science activity to develop 
the reading skills required to locate needed information. A young 
ornithologist may find bird books a more challenging source of 
recreational reading than fairy stories. In their eagerness to share 
tlieir recreational reading with others in the class, a group may spend 
several days practicing oral reading. It does not matter how a partic- 
ular reading experience is classified as long as all the child’s leading 
activities are developed in harmony for his maximum progiess. 

As children grow from the beginner’s almost complete dependence 
on the teacher to the relative independence of the third-giader, theie 
should be a distinct change in the relationships among the various 
aspects ol the total reading piogram. In the beginning, direct instruc- 
tion, provided individually or in small groujjs, needs to be planned 
so that it carries a large share of the bmden ol introducing n(‘w words 
and mcne comjdicated sentences and paragraphs. Fven in tlie early 
first grade, hoAvever, ie*iding problems arising from classroom ex- 
periences will often be the center of the acthities of instructional 
groups. As children de\elop increased ability to read inclependentl>, 
informational-reading activities and recreational reading should 
begin to provide for a greater amount of reading exjreiiences. Per- 
haps still more imjrortant. the reading problems children face during 
these a(ti\ities should be reflected in tlieir leading groups. How dcs 
these interrelated activities develop in the typical primary program? 

Providing Needed Direct Instruction 

Regular group sc.^^iom provide continuity. First-giader« partic- 
ular!), and the children in second and third grade who need the most 
help, arc likely to meet re|>ularlv in relatively ccjnstant reading 
groups. These are the cliildieiji who arc iu greatest need ol secjuenti.d 
experiences with materials carefully chosen with regard to difficulty 
of vocabulary and ol sentence and paragraph structures Tvpicajlv 
books from basal-reader series provide a large part ol the instnic- 
tioiral material tor these groups. However, it is not always nccessarv, 
and sometimes rrot desirable, to follow the stone's iir one text iroiri 
bc^ginrring to errd. Other basal texts, supplementary books ol the 
same difficulty level, experience records, and easy recreatioiral books 
can all be usc'd so that they contribute to the desired continuity ol 
experiences. 

The number of groups with relatively constant persorrnel irr later 
first, second, and third grades will vary with the situation. In first 
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grade, few teachers work with less than three groups, and many 
prefer four, or five at times. Many of the same factors that influence 
the number of groups at the beginning-reading period continue to 
operate — ^size of class, range in reading ability, speed with which new 
skills arc being learned, ability of children to work independently, 
presence or absence of personality problems, and the skill of the 
teacher herself. 

When the increased ability of second- and third-graders to read 
independently is capitalized upon fully, the activities of their read- 
ing groups will include a greater number of experiences with ma- 
leiials other than basal-reader series. The personnel of the groups, 
too, will become more flexible in teims of the special projects at hand. 
In the third grade described at the beginning of this chaptei, foi 
example, only one group — the most retarded — was engaged in se- 
quential study of basal readers. Of the otlier groups, one was working 
out a program based on a special set of animal stories and the second 
was collecting infcjimation needed for science activities. Those were 
groups that also wotked together h)r activities with basal readers. At 
another time the grouping might be in teims of interest and the total 
number of groups be different. ^ 

The scheduling of tegular group activities in the latei jrrimary 
grades will follow mudi the same gener.il jrattern as that described 
in (jhaptci V lor beginning-rc.iding activities. Normally, a block of 
time in the clay’s program is set aside for work on skills. If several 
groups arc meeting regularly for instruction, the teacher may sched- 
ule reading for two or more time-blocks and intersperse olhei types 
of activities. Aftei two gioiips have met, for example, time may be 
taken for children who have been working independently to ask for 
needed help, or for musical activities, games, or a lunch period. 
Then, after children are again at work, othei reading groups may 
meet. 

As children develop greater ability to read independently, there 
should be mote occasions when they read alone for a day or so. In 
this way, several groups may be actively at work without taking up 
an undue proportion of the teacher’s total day. Then, as children 
venture into more extensive informational-reading activities, there 
should also be occasions when the teacher sets aside the work with 
a basal reader planned for an instructional group in order to help 
with the reading problems related to on-going classroom projects. 
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Typically, the number of such flexible adjustments will increase as 
children gain in reading skill. 

More skilled readers undertake unit activities in reading groups. 
If primary children are to learn to evaluate, to read critically, and to 
decide when information is important, their reading experiences 
need to include these activities. As their reading skill increases, tlie 
members of reading groups should be helped to plan experiences that 
have many of the characteiistics of a typical unit of woik. 

The heart of any unit activity is its problem-solving approach to 
learning. With the teacher’s help, the children clarify a problem of 
foncern to them. They lay plans for collecting needed iniorni.ition, 
Lor carrying out the desired activities, for piepaiing the exhibits, oi 
foi taking the othei steps that seem necessary lor the suKessful solu- 
tion of the problem. Next they decide how to go to as oik, allot 
icsponsi bill ties, and proceed to tarry out their plans. Fventually ihev 
bring together ill they have done and decide ho\ dose thej have 
come to solving their [irobleni successfully. Depending on the piob 
Urn, thev may test out their solution in a ntw situation. This is the 
approach used in a primary classroom when childien decide they 
need some new furnituie lor the library corner. They talk tlnough 
what their problem involves. They suggest how they might go about 
making the furniture. 1 hey lay specific pknis and delegate lespon- 
sibilitics. For the next several days they go ahc.id with their work, 
changing jilans as new needs arise. When tlie fuinituie is coinjjleted 
they evaluate the total job Is the furniture comfortable? Is it what 
was needed? Is anytl mg missing^ How could the vvoik have been 
iinpioved? Has anything been learned whuh would helji in furnisli 
ing the play coiriei? 

Ihe activities of a reading group take on the c har at i eristics of a 
unit when the children share in posing the problems aiound which 
their reading is to center, and then read to solve these problems. Vt 
fust, only one story may be used. The childien may leaf tlrough the* 
stoiy, noting its pictures. They may iiot some of the things they hojic 
to hnd out. All may then re.. ’ silently to find as maiiv answers as 
jxissible. Discussion next niiiy center around pooling the information 
that came out of the reading. The discussion has unity tor the c hil- 
clren because their questions helped to guide it. 

A little later, a series of related stories lather than a single storv 
may be the tenter of a unit. The t hildren may discuss the topic about 
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which the stories center. They may recall other stories on the same 
general theme. They may leaf through the section in the text, dis- 
cussing the pictures and identifying tlic stories which most interest 
them. The reading then may take several forms. All children may 
read every story and share their opinions in discussion. Each child 
may volunteer to read a special story and report to the gioiip. Like 
the third-graders described cailier, pairs of children may work on 
selected stories and plan for oral reading or dramatization to share 
their reading. Such activities as these may call for a day or more of 
independent reading before group sharing is begun. 

Stories in basal readers aie only one source of reading units. Chil- 
dren may develop their own series of experience records around a 
special class project. Plans for recreational reading may lead to a 
fruitful unit. Collecting information for other class problems may 
result in units based on nature or social-science books. 

New groupings are not necessarily required wlien reading activities 
take on the characteristics of units of work. At times the same chil- 
dren will simply take on more responsibility for planning their woik. 
There will be oilier times when children reading at different levels 
may work together to cany out unit activities centeiing around 
special inteiests. Such activities usually call for indef^endent reading 
of stories on diffeient levels selected with the special abilities of 
individuals in mind. It is also possible to plan so that several groups 
read aliout a single tojiic. Since many basal readers include sets of 
stories about such topics as animal life, child life in America, fantasy, 
and humor, it is relatively easy tc^ provide niateiials on the levels 
desirc'd. Such units make it possible to have certain all-dass activities 
in the reading jirogiam even though children differ in ability. 

Special adjustments in scheduling are not usually needed to allow 
for reading units, since they are merely a more complex group 
activity. However, the day-by-day reading experiences of the group 
may take on a new pattern. An entire first day may be spent in plan- 
ning. A second day, ami perhaps a thiid may then be given to reading 
to soh^e the problems laised in the planning session. While this in- 
dependent reading proceeds, the teacher may be relatively free to 
work with other groups. At the next gioup session, time may be 
spent sharing the results of the independent reading. At this point 
the teacher's full attention will come back to the group. Reading 
units contribute to increasc^d skill in independent reading. Next in 
importance to this contribution might well be listed that of freeing 
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the teacher to work for more extended periods with groups or in- 
dividuals, secure in the knowledge that others in the class are engaged 
in worth-while reading activities* 

Increased independence calls for special group activities. There 
will be occasions when it is important to supplement or to replace 
the regular activities of instructional groups with special sessions for 
group or individual guidance. These sessions help to provide the 
flexibility needed in tlie total reading program as children venture 
laithei afield in their reading and encounter a greater number of 
sj)ecial problems. 

Some of the problems calling foi special help arc met during 
informational- or i cci cat lonal-readmg activities. It ma\ be important 
to locate infcnmatioii about airplanes, but nobody may be very 
effective in using tables of contents. Wiiting re[)Oiis on a study of 
community helpers rnav pose a special vocabulary pioblem. It would 
be fun to tell others about good library books, but how do you give 
the gist of a stoiy without spoiling the ending^ When our mothers 
Msit us we should like to read them the lecoids of oui study of signs 
of spring, I)ut that will take good leaders. Such special reading prob- 
lems will occur liom the beginning, but they increase in number and 
complexity as children develop iiuieased reading skill. 

Special pioblcms also aiiso because reading skill does not develop 
evenly in all childien. At fust all are likely to require help with many 
of the same words, and difficulties in reading arc likely to center 
around sirnilai problems. This soon changes. Among children read- 
ing the same fivepaj. sUny with reasonable comprehension there 
will be wide cliflcrenccs in the words they do not know. There will 
also be difleic rices in childr n’s independent approaches to these 
unfamiliar words. Some will use the pit tine as a major clue. Others 
will rcl) largely upon the context. Several may be able to use pho 
netic elements. One t>pc of help m w^ord recognition no longer 
serves. Similarly, theic may be some children who sc'nse the general 
gist of the story but do not read carefully enough to answer detailed 
questions. Others may find it to answer single questions but may 
need help to pull together two or three ideas into a comprehensive 
answer, (.rowth will not he legulai, even though children may have 
w^orked together consisteiith in the same reading group. 

Several types of adjustments can be made to meet special needs 
Sometimes the activities of a regular reading gioup aie planned to 
prov ide the help. Time may be taken to sec how one would use a 
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table of contents to locate information, to learn the terms needed 
in order to read a series of experience records, or to work on skill in 
reading for exact information. Sometimes special work-type materials 
will be used for such activities. At other times stress may be placed 
on the needed skill through the materials currently being read. 
Stories may be read with a special eye to details; more time may be 
given to the table of contents when the next new book is introduced; 
special oral -reading experiences may be planned. 

New problems are not all handled within existing groups. Re- 
grouping in terms of special needs is possible. Other group activities 
in reading do not necessarily have to continue while such special 
groups are at work. The projects in which they are engaged may pro- 
vide ample reading experience for the next few days. It is also pos- 
sible for supplementary groups to meet parallel to existing groups. 
Children with oral-reading responsibilities fora program to entertain 
parents may meet for two or three days as a special practice^ group at 
some time other than regular group meetings. The entire class may 
have difficulty deciding how to look through several books to locate 
special information and all may work on the problem together. Ernie, 
who has been ill, may need extra help to catch up. The teacher ma) 
plan a combination of work-type activities and easy reading for him 
and spend ten minutes a day for two or tlircc weeks working with 
him alone. 

How special groups are scheduled depends on how th(*y are related 
to other classroom activities. If they have replaced existing reading 
groups, the time normally set aside in the schedule for reading 
activities can be used for them. If they aie running concurrently witli 
other reading groups, extra time will need to be found. Often there 
is room for such activities in a time-block set aside for independent 
work on skills. When the special reading problem is directly con- 
nected with an on-going unit, time for help may be found during the 
period set aside for work on the unit. Often, too, the teacher can 
give a few minutes’ help to a special group or to an individual child 
while reading groups are working independently. These adjustments 
will be made differently from class to class, and from day to day 
within a single class. 

Special reading activities do not complicate the total day unduly. 
In the first place, not many such groups are likely to be at woik at 
any one time. When such groups are set up, they often replace exist- 
ing groups, so that the total number of different reading activities is 
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not always greatly increased. Then, many such special group activities 
are directly connected with on-going class plans. “We need to get 
ready for our program. . . “We can’t go any farther with our 
questions until we can find. . . “These are good stories, when can 
we. . . . Once children themselves see the need for the special ac- 
tivity they often carry on with a minimum of help from the teacher. 
Ernie works at his exercises alone. A word-analysis group learns how to 
play ceitain games and how to follow the diiec lions in certain work- 
type activities without much step-by-step supervision. The pattern 
of reading activities that results when special needs are met is un- 
doubtedly moie complex than that in which a given number of 
groups woik regularly with selected basal-readei senes. Perhap*. the 
best justification of the additional time and effort needed to plan 
such varied activities comes from teaclieis themselves who beai wit- 
ness that a little help focussed direetlv on a pioblem at a time when 
it is crucial is woith many hours of practice provided when the nec^d 
is not as iiigent. The teachei has the usponsibility, however, of see- 
ing that such flexibility docs not lead to haphazard experiences and 
to skills and vocabulaiy half leained because sufficient time is not 
devoted to them. 

Making the Most of Informafional^Reading Experiences 

New skill is often best developed through informational-reading 
activities. Fiom the beginning, piiinaiy children are engaged in unit 
activitic's that call for the location of information. Some of the first 
mateiials of an inf or lational natuie to be read by the children are 
likely to be expciicncc lecords, but gradually simple stones in basal 
readers, easv reference' books and textbooks in the vaiious content 
fields Iiegin to be used. As suvh leading activities become more ex- 
tensive, there will need to be an increasing vaiiety of provisions tor 
giving help with the problems they occasion. 

Grouping lor the inlormational-icading activities conneacd with 
units of work depends partly on the inteiests ol the children, partly 
on their ability, and partly on the type of reading })roblem they face. 
At certain points in the unit the entire class may be involved. As 
children begin to use several resource materials for information, 
for example, there may need to be some all-class sessions to discuss 
how to locate specific topics. Other parts of the unit may involve 
small groups. Frequently, these groups will be made up of children 
who have a common interest, but who do not necessarily have the 
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same degree of reading skill. Sometimes, if the reading task is difficult 
or the range of books for independent reading is limited, children 
may work in tlie same groups in which they might normally meet for 
reading instruction. Occasionally the children who are the poorest 
readers may work together as a group, while those with greater in- 
dependent reading skill work in groups of their own choosing. 

A number of ways in which time can be found for informational- 
reading experiences have already been suggested. In the discussion 
of special-group sessions in the preceding section, it was suggested 
that the time usually set aside for group reading activities may be 
used to give help to children facing a special problem related to 
informational reading. It was also suggested in the preceding section 
that time to work on reading problems can be provided during the 
period set aside for unit activities. Part of a pciiod may be used to 
compose an experience record, or to practice reading a seiies of 
records aloud in preparation for sharing them with another class. 
Sometimes the full period set aside for the unit will be used loi 
independent reading. On occasion, the tcjichcr may work on reading 
problems with one group while others go about acti\ities calling 
for construction or for drawing pictures. The total Reading program 
is an integrated program. Help can come at many points and in rela- 
tion to many types of projects. 

Classroom activities provide opportunities to practice new skills. 
In a typical primary classroom, children engage in many incidental 
reading activities in the course of a day. They read gioup plans foi 
the day, check on responsibilities listed cm a helpers' cliart, look foi 
new items on the bulletin board, read the bill for cookies from the 
local grocery store. Every leading skill is represent eil —following 
directions, noting details, locating information, evaluating, skim- 
ming to get the general gist of a passage, outlining, summarizing, 
reading aloud. 

It is not easy to point to a speciiic place in the schedule when in- 
cidental reading activities go on. In a classroom where reading scr\es 
many purposes, one or two children are reading at almost any time 
of the day. However, certain aspects of the total program lend them- 
selves to specific types of experiences. Planning sessions or sharing 
periods, for example, offer opportunities for reading special an- 
nouncements, for writing and reading the class news of the day, for 
checking daily plans, or for reading letters addressed to the group. 
Special planning sessions connected with developing a unit of work 
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call tor checking records and for reading specific plans. Doing the 
housekeeping chores may call for following special directions for 
cleaning paintbrushes or feeding goldfish. Free work periods ma> 
j)rovidc oppoitunities to read the directions for number games, the 
rules for shaiing the clay table, or the plans for taking care of the 
books on the library table. In second and third grades, an increasing 
numbei of acti\ities in other skill areas, such as spelling or number, 
may call for reading of textbooks or of directions for work-type 
activities. Every part of the day makes its contribution. 

Grouping is as flexible for incidental reading activities as is sched 
uling. Everyone may check on dailv plans. The individuals who use 
the library table, the number games, or the clay table are the ones 
who lead the rules. Fveiyone keeps up with the bulletin board. 
functional reading mattei aiound the classroom serves its purpose 
best when there aie many leasons for reading and few lestiictions 
on when, oi with wlioin it is done. 

Using Recreational Reading to Best Advantage 

Recreational reading expands reading horizons for all children. 
Primaiy children need time to read for recication. Of all aspects of 
the primary leading piogiam, recieational leading is the most highh 
nidi\iduali/ed. It sJiould be an activity in which each child follows 
his own interests and tastes. Nevertheless, ceitain group experiences 
can be pi ofi table. Children can be given time to recommend gc^od 
books to otheis dining sharing peiiods. Oial leading sessions, when 
a child leads a good sa)r\ to a ^mall audience, are gieatl> enjoyed 
Unit activities developed around recieational hooks can helj> to 
widen reading interests and tastes. For the most part, the children 
wlio jiaiticipatc in such group activities are those with common 
interests. E.ach child leads his own book, and there is no particular 
need foi Iiini to be giouped with others who are reading materials 
of the same difficult v level. 

rime for iccreational reading needs to be definitely scheduled. 
Many teachers encoiiiage children to spend time at the library table 
whenevei they have a lew free minutes, but this proceduie alone does 
not jirovide for the child who works slowly and who seldom has free 
lime, nor does it always allow enough time for better readers. Some 
times one or tw^o recreational-reading periods are definitely scheduled 
during the week. Time to get acquainted with new books may be 
provided after a libraiy visit, or a sharing period to tell others about 
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good books planned before the books are returned to the library. Unit 
activities centering around recreational reading can be planned for 
the time usually allotted to group reading experiences. Story houis 
can be scheduled when children read to each other, or when the 
teacher reads to the entire group. Such activities are important to 
include in the weekly schedule if children are to be encouraged to 
read widely for their own purposes. 

Recreational-reading activities provide opportunities to help chil- 
dren to develop increased reading skill. Fven though the materials 
children read for recreation are simply written, recreational-reading 
activities provide opportunities to help children develop increased 
reading skill. First-gradeis, especially, will need help witli unfamiliar 
words. Even third-graders will encounter occasional words they do 
not know. Activities connected with sharing books with others may 
raise new problems. Children may also need help in locating the 
books tliey desire and in choosing books appiopriate for their own 
reading level. Many Avill need to be intiodiued to new types of ])ooks. 
Then, too, the expeiience of reading widely, in and of itself, liclps 
to develop increased skill. 

Possible ways of scheduling time for recreational reading have 
already been indicated. During these recreational-reading periods 
the teacher is free to work with individuals —helping with a woid 
hcie, asking lor a comment on a book, pointing out othei books that 
might prove inteicsting. Special help in piepaiaiion foi book leports 
or for oral-reading periods may be scheduled on the same b.isis .is 
other special-practice sessions. 

Recreational books, then, take theii place along with informational 
materials and b.isal readers as bases for reading instiuction and im 
portant somces cjf practice. There are few clcar-cut distinctions 
among the several aspects of the primary reading program. The 
activities making up the total program arc as rich, as varied, and as 
meaningful as possible. Help is given wheneser a problem aiises, 
and is planned whenever possible in relation to specifac needs. Every 
new gain in reading skill is capitalized upon by providing new chal- 
lenges to read and more freedom to use the increased skill. 

CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 

FOR THE READING ACTIVITIES OF THE PRIMARY GRADES 

The methods of grouping and scheduling described in the preced- 
ing section are flexible in order to allow for many types of reading 
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experiences. How is it possible to achieve this flexibility and not to 
have such a confusion of activities that children actually learn very 
little? Specific examples have already been given. This section sum- 
marizes the general principles that underlay these illustrations. 

Achieving Effective Scheduling 

Large time-blocks allow for varied activities. The use of large 
time-blocks in scheduling primary activities has already been de- 
scribed in Chapter V for the beginning-reading level. In later first, 
second, and third grades the pattern is much the same. Periods of as 
much as an hour, or even longer, are set aside for a series of related 
activities. These long periods make it possible to have a planning 
session with the entire (lass, to make sure that each child has some- 
thing worth-while to do and knows how to go about it, and to spend 
a little time getting everyone started before any specific group work 
is begun. These long periods also make it possible to \ary the time 
spent with reading groups according to the needs of each group. 
Then, too, in a large time-block the teacher may work with two 
groups at once, starting one on a project requiring considerable 
independent work, and then meeting with the second group for a 
work session while the first group reads silently in preparation for 
a later discussion. 

Normally the day’s activities will follow a fairly regular setjueiice. 
Allowing for flexibility in scheduling docs not mean that all sem- 
blance of regulaiit) in planning disappears, any more than adjusting 
the activities of a home to the lives of its members means that there 
will be no definite time lor meals, for rising, or for going to bed. A 
well-planned program allows for emergencies while it establishes 
routines. As teacher and children work together, certain times will 
be set aside for definite activities. Fvaluation and planning rnav come 
late in the day or first thing in the morning, depending on the chil- 
dren’s abilities to keep plans iir mind. Some detailed planning will 
almost always come immediately before an activity is begun. This 
helps to guarantee that individuals will be clear about their parts in 
activity. Time rvill be set aside for housekeeping chores. Definite 
periods will be devoted to group work on unit activities. Within this 
framework, one or more blocks of time will be saved, rather regularly, 
for individual and for group activities planned to develop basic skills 
in such ^rcas as reading, oral and written expression, and number. 

A typical first-grade schedule might look as follows: 
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9:00 to 9:50 Planning and work period. This time usually saved 
for strenuous work — building, playing in the play- 
house, and other activities that are hard to do 
quietly. 

9:50 to 10:00 Clean up, preparation lor outdoor play. 

10:00 to 10:30 Outdoor Jilay, rhythms, or other active games; lunch, 

and lest. 

10:30 to 11:40 Work on fundamental skills. 

11:40 to 12:00 Clean up, evaluation ol morning's work. 

12:00 to 1:00 Lunch. 

1:00 to 2:10 Sharing, planning, and group activities centering 

around a unit oi wetk. 

2:10 to 2 30 Outdooi play, rhythms, music. 

2:30 to 3:20 Individual activities, gioup evaluation and planning. 

3:20 to 3:30 Clean up and dismissal. 

This is the schedule of an expeiienced teacher. Beginneis might 
well simplify the variety of activities and the number of gioups at 
work. Dejiending iijion the degree to which lumtional classroom 
activities are contiibuting to growth in fundamental skills, more time 
might need to be provided for specific institution. This schedule pro- 
vides time to work on fundamental skills for the peiiod between 
10:30 and 11:40. Other activities imolving reading ate planned foi 
the period between 1:00 and 2:10. These are lieciiumtiy infoima 
tional-reading experiences. Theie is also time to give varied kinds ol 
help to individuals and to small groups in the last peiiod in the aftei- 
noon. Occasionally the eaily morning peiiod will allow time for some 
reading experiences or for work in number. 

How might the activities ol this first grade develop if one weie to 
follow the childien at woik loi a typical day? Four leading gioups are 
at work. 

The first hour, from 9:00 to 10.00, was usually a work period when 
strenuous activities connected with a unit ol work were earned out. The 
children were concerned about remodeling their playhouse so as to have 
a model kitchen. The first few minutes of the period were spent check- 
ing attendance and collecting lunch money. One chdd at each table was 
responsible for telling how many children were present at his table. 
Later, the children helped the teacher add to see how many boys and 
how many girls were present, and helped her add the lunch money. 
Then active work on the playhouse began. The gioup who had volun- 
teered to paint wallpaper worked on that. Several of the boys who had 
planned to make a stove and a refrigerator went to work with hammer 
and nails. Three of the girls laundered the curtains. Some children who 
wanted to plant a small window box worked with the leacher. 
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In the first hour, children who did not have any special responsibilities 
for the playhouse had notes for their mothers regarding a special pro- 
gram to finish copying, pictures to paint, and housekeeping tasks to 
carry out. Several spent time with some number games. The teacher 
worked with the class as a whole long enough to be sure that plans were 
clear and then circulated around the room, giving help as needed. The 
reading done during this period was an all-class activity, as the children 
helped to compose a short news bulletin telling what the weather was 
like and giving one or two other special events, checked a list of plans 
for the playhouse, and noted changes in the helpers’ chart. On another 
day a reading group might meet for part of this period. 

Work on various aspects of fundamental skills was the usual activiiv 
for the time from 10:30 to 11:40. Duiing this period, practice in writing 
and number experiences found their place along with reading, (aeative 
work in art was sometimes used as an independent activity lor this 
pciiod. On the clay being described, the childien undertook ? saricty of 
activities. Some worked on work type exercises in number; some had the 
notes to their mothers, mentioned previously, to complete'; two children 
worked at the easel; and those in one leading group comiiJeted work- 
type activities prepared by their teacher and planned in the jjrccc cling 
meeting of their reading grouj). 

While individual work went on. reading groujis met with the teacher. 
She look time first to check briefly with a group of advanced readers who 
had a story to finish reading independently, and with the group who 
had the wwk-type activities to complete. Assured that these two group'' 
wTre at wwk, she called a third. After w’c^rk whth this groujj was com- 
pleted the teacher took a few minutes to check on the piogicsj> of other 
activities. Children with problems had a few of iheir ejuestions aiisvseied. 
Those who had finished reading their story inde[)endentl) w’eie re- 
minded that they had planned to draw' a picture of the part of the story 
they liked best. Ihen the louith reading gn^up was called. Ihe last part 
of the ])eiiod was spent working with the children who w’cre completing 
work tspc activities in nunibei. 

On another da\ it might be important to spend more time during the 
10.30 to 11:40 period with number activities, or to woik as a class on 
thank-you notes to be written to another grade. If these activities took 
up a greater share of the period, group work in reading might be planned 
for one of the two time-blocks in the afternoon. The last period in the 
afternoon, particularly, allow ^*d for a variety of additional experiences 
in skill areas. 

Work from 1:00 to 2:10 in the afternoon usually centered around cx 
periences with another unit of work. If the early-morning period in- 
volved construction activities, the afternoon period was likely to stress 
language experiences. Three times a week, the first fifteen minutes w’eie 
used as a sharing period for children to talk about interesting happen 
ings at home or to show objects they had brought to school. 

After the sharing period, on the day being described, the children 
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discussed a recent trip to a farm. They checked the list of questions they 
raised before they took their trip and saw how many they could an- 
swer. The teacher helped them to make a list of the things the farmer 
said he did. This she later printed as an experience record. Someone 
suggested that they could write a whole book about the farm, and they 
took a few minutes to suggest what might be included. The teacher 
jotted down this list of suggestions lor posting later. Then each child 
went to his table to draw a picture about the part ol the trip he liked the 
best. Later these pictures would be given captions and posted. 

Dining the time-block from 2:30 to 3:20 activities were largely indi- 
vidual, and the children turned to the easel, the play corner, and the 
library cornci. As clnlchen became more adept at writing, this was a 
period when short stories weio wiitten, to be posted later on the bulletin 
board. In the early fall it was sometimes a period when the children told 
stories which the teacher took down and later mimeographed in simpler 
form. Diamati/ation and stor) telling were also scheduled lor this period 
from lime to time. Once a week, recreational reading was shared. 

On the day being described, the teacher worked with children indi- 
vidually, giving constructive criticism, suggesting new approaches, and 
helping with special problems. Then she called together the children 
w'ho had been doing woik-type exercises in rc*a(ling, checked their wwk, 
and intrcuiuced them to the new book they w^eie to start to read. For the 
last few minutes of the period the children shared their lapii jrictures and 
checked on their plans for the playhouse lor the morrow. 

l ire general fiaincwork of a third grade schedule looks similar to 
the lirst-giaclc schedule that has just been described: 

9:00 to 9:15 Discussion and short group planning period to clear 
up general problems. 

9:15 to 10:30 Individual activities, fundamental skills, housekeep- 
ing chores. 

10:30 to 10:55 Outdoor play, rhythmic activities, short rest period. 

10:55 to 11:15 Unit activities. Devoted to individual and group 

work on rirajor unit. 

11:45 to 12:00 Fvalualion of unit work, clean up. 

12.00 to 1:00 Lunch. 

1:00 to 2:10 Unit activities. Not usually a continuation of morn- 
ing w’ork but time lor w'ork on another unit. 

2:10 to 2:30 Play j)eriod. 

2:30 to 3:10 Individual activities, creative expression, recrea- 

tional reading, some work on skills. 

3:10 to 3:30 Evaluation and planning. 

This schedule allows two large time-blocks for unit activities, a 
third for individual or group work on fundamental skills, and a 
fourth for various experiences with creative expression. Instructional 
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groups in reading, as well as group or class activities in spelling, 
arithmetic, and written expression are scheduled during the first long 
period. The special emphasis will vary with the need. Children who 
are not working with the teacher will be working independently on 
various related activities. Additional help on skills will often be given 
during part of the last period in the afternoon. This helj> will usually 
be on an individual basis so that the teacher is able to move about 
rather freely. 

Gioups of children concerned with reading informational materials 
Hill meet during the two periods set aside for unit activities. The 
entire class may take time to check on progress in informational read- 
ing. Special groups may spend a good part of the jxiiod hunting in- 
iorirration. All may take tirrre to work on a Irst o( new words essemtial 
to the unit. Class records may be checked. The schediilrng of this 
type of reading experience r eflec ts the adjustment in emj)hasis needed 
in the reading program as more skrlled readers take on a heavier pro 
por tion of reading activities related to on-going classroom cxpei lenc es 
If the unit nr the morrrmg were weightc^d with problems in tire 
science or social-studies fields, the afternoon unit might well develop 
around language activities, Wene this the case, the children might be 
engaged in such projects as reading sim|)le tciciencc* materials, text- 
books, or selected basal reader stories fur intoi matron in the moiiung 
and be spending their time in the aftcinoon on such activities as read 
iirg aloud to prepaic for a progiam, skimming stones to locate one 
suitable for a puppet show^ or writing and reading their own creative 
stoT ies. 

Pupil-teacher planning provides for needed continuity. 7 ime for 
planning and for evaluatiop is an iinporlant feature of the schedules 
that have been described. Children are able to go ahead with man> 
t)pes of activities williout the teacher’s dir ext sujhi vision because 
they know what they are doing. 

In the situations described in the preceding section, manv of the 
class projects arc developed rs units of work. This means that a series 
of related activities can be planned. Children iiiav have objects to 
make, stories to wtite, pictures to draw, or books to read. Planning 
sessions are used to oiillinc the possibilities for such activities, to 
clarify details, and to check on progress. With this help, children are 
able to cany out a number of worth-while activities while the teacher 
is at work with reading groups. 

Pupil-teacher planning not only guarantees that worth-while 
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activities will proceed smoothly while the teacher works with a read- 
ing group; it also guarantees that the work of the reading group itself 
will proceed smoothly. In the reading units described earlier, chil- 
dicn are sometimes helped to lay plans calling for independent work 
lasting two or thicc days. The purposes of work-type activities can 
also be talked through with profit in the reading gioup. Practically 
all the descriptions of groups in action given earlier piesupposed a 
few minutes spent in planning so that children knew what they were 
about. 

As childien cany out group plans, the teacher is free to work with 
the individuals ot with the groups most needing hei help. She does 
not try to diiect e\ery step of an activity. Her lespcmsibility is to see 
that plans aic clear, to give whatever help is needed as an activity gets 
under A\a), and then to work intensively at the points w!ieie hei as 
sistance is most impoitant. At times this means that the tcacliet woiks 
with reading groups A\hile the children wlm are not reading move 
ahead on the plans for a unit of work. At times she may work on a 
particular aspect of the unit. At times she makes sure that the entiie 
class is occupied with \aiious independent activities and then gives 
help to individual < hildren. 

Children develop increased ability to cany out plans indepcndentl) 
as they mature, and as they are given successful experiences in plan- 
ning. Fiist-giadeis will not assume as varied independent res|>on- 
sibilitics as will third graders. 1 lieii plans will lie simpler; theii abil- 
it> to work cooperatively in groups w^rll not be as w^c 11 develojrcd; tlien 
projects are likely to be shorter; and they are likely to need more 
direct guidance from the teacher. With increased experience and 
maturity should come increased ability to cany out more elaborate 
projec ts. 

Independent reading ability can be capitalized upon. In the class- 
rooms described earlier, teachers are able to make maximum use of 
the time they have available to give help in reading because they 
capitalize on children’s abilit) to read independently. Unless her help 
is needed, the teacher does not sit with a group of children while they 
complete the reading of a story. She may introduce hard words and 
help the children establish some purposes to guide their reading, but 
then she is likely to work with another group, and to come back to the 
first group for a disc ussion period after they have finished their read- 
ing. First-graders will not be able to do as much independent reading 
as third-graders, but even beginners should be expected to work alone 
once in a while. 
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Part of the seciet of enabling primary children to read independ- 
ently is to use materials that increase in dijfhculty very gradually, or to 
provide for some experiences with supplementary books that review 
vocabulaiy that is already familiar. Recreational reading and in- 
formational reading, particularly, will go forward more smoothly if 
the materials available are well within children’s grasp. Then, too, 
most children will profit from a variety of follow-up or work-type 
activities that call for rereading the story or for reviewing new words. 
These activities are usually done independently. They, also, aie more 
leadily caiiied out if the directions are easy to read. Childien learn 
to lead by reading. Their expei fences need not be restricted to the 
limes when the tcadiei is liee to work with them. 

Flexibility in day-by-day activities helps to increase the richness 
of the total reading program, \nothcr characteristic of the schedules 
that ha\e been described is their flexibility. There are no rigid pie 
script ions regarding the number of times dinino the week that a read- 
ing group meets with the teacher, the number of minutes a day to be 
denoted to the group, the secjuence in which stones are nad, or the 
extent to which a gi\cn gioup of children are to wcrik together. As a 
result, (onsidciable flexibility and \aiict\ in children’s leading a(ti\- 
ities is achieved without saciihcing the continuitv of experience that 
IS impoitant fcji consistent growth. After a set of stories in a basal text 
has been completed, the children may go to stones on a similir topic 
in anotlici book, oi may take time to do some extra work with tire cx- 
peiicnce records developing out of a unit of work. Work in reading 
groups may be stojrpcd tor a time to give help to interest groups work 
ing on leading pioblems related to a unit. Sepaiate gioups may nor 
meet for a clay or so wdiile the class as a whole concentrates on a special 
reading piobleni. The children m a reading group may need an ex 
tended amount of the teacher’s time today in order to become ac- 
quaiirted wiih a new Irook. Tomoiiow they niav work alone. Incre 
are only a limited number of niiniues nr the school day. It childreir 
are to be given varied leading experiences, then schedule should be 
planned with the need foi flexibility in mind. 

Many skills can be taught in relation to the unit in which the 
problem arises. A tvpical primary piogiam provides for one or more 
units ot woik to help children become acquainted with their phvsical 
and their social environment: gives opportunities for creative expres- 
sion through art, music, aird other media; provides for active pla> 
aird cares for other health needs; arrd, in additioir, allows time tor the 
development of ability to read, to write, to speak, and to use number 
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concepts. At first glance, this piogram seems likely to overwhelm 
small children with the multitude o£ its activities. Actually this is 
not the case. Individual activities o£ a creative nature are planned for 
definite times in the schedule. Games, lunch, and rest periods arc also 
scheduled on a definite basis. Many of the child s expei fences in lan- 
guage, leading, and number aie integiated with on-going unit activ- 
ities. As a lesult, the periods set aside for work on fundamental skills 
carry only pan of the child’s total experiences with these impoitant 
asjiects ol his cinriculum. 

Unit activities offer time to develop new skills, and, perhaps more 
important, they offer ample realistic oppoitunities for piactice. Chil- 
clien vviitc letters to a classmate who is ill. They come across words 
they do not know. They are given immediate help and then, aftei 
the letter is vviitten, they may take time to add some of the most im- 
portant of these vvoids to theii spelling list. Some young architects 
need information before they can rig the elevator in their model 
ajrartment house. For the entire period set aside lor unit activities 
they hunt tluough reading materials looking lor pictures and de- 
scriptions that will help. A group is making cuitairrs for the play- 
hcruse. The children canrrot measure the doth accurafcly arrd time is 
taken lor an arithmetic session in whrch they learn simple facts 
about using a ruler. Much valuable experience in every skill area can 
be secured thrcnigh such rirtegiated activities if the teacher is alert to 
tlie possibilities. 

Many of the suggestions for scheduling reading experiences emt- 
lined in the preceding section take into account possibilities lor inte- 
grating the reading witJi urrit activities. Among those mentioned ate: 
planiring so that the reading group can concentrate on stories or ex- 
perience records related to a urrit; carrcclliug group activities with a 
basal reader in order to afford more time for informational reading: 
using part of the time-block set aside for unit activities to work out 
special reading problems related to the unit; grouping the children 
in interest groups to work on a series of informational-reading prob- 
lems; planning for periods when help in reading is given individually 
as the children locate the information needed for tire unit; makirrg 
use of the incidental reading afforded by group plans, lists of helpers, 
lists of questions. “Make your time count double” is a irseful motto 
for the elementary teacher. When the same hour can be used both to 
provide practice in reading and to advance the plans of a unit, time 
has been gained lor some other experience important to the all-round 
development of the group. 
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Time to work with individuals is considered important. Teachers 
find time to work with individual children in the classrooms that have 
been described. Time is taken for a few minutes* discussion with a 
child during a period when the entiie class reads independently; dui- 
ing a free work period when many types of actuitics are going on; in 
recreational-reading periods when each child is at work with his own 
book; as work on a unit goes forward. Tlusc short contacts with 
single pupils arc a natural outcome of the flexible jilanning and 
scheduling that has been described. Thev need to be thought of as 
making a valuable contribution to the total reading program. 

Grouping to Meet Special Needs 

Children who work together most consistently are at about the 
same level of reading ability Reading groups, as descrined in this 
chapter, de\clop in terms of the needs ol the situation The cluldien 
who work together the most frecjuenll) are iisuall) those of about the 
same level of leading ability. Th< \ ma'v also work in these sanu 
groups when a difficult informational reading task is faced. Abilit> 
groups are used less fiec|uently for recreational-ieading actnitics, al 
though certain reading units centering around ic'creational reading 
Iia\e been suggested as ajrpropiiate foi group experiences. \s sug- 
gested eailier, si/e of group and number v>f groups depend upon 
many factors in the immediate situation. No two classes wdl neces- 
sarily be oigani/cd nr cxactlv the same wav 

In the situations described, the regularity with wdiich groups of 
the same reading ability work together on sequential activities with 
a basal leadei deci cases as children become able to work inde 
pendently and competent to take on othei types of reading activities. 
This does not in'cessarily reduce the numirer ol group activities un 
del wav, but it results nr changes in the personnel ol groups and in 
the foe us of theii ar tivities Consistent growth in readino skill, in die 
cIassic:)oins described, is secured through the integiaOon o^ all the 
child’s reading experience* The sc'quential attiviiics provided foi 
him in a reading group are not experted to provide completely for 
the orderly development ol his reading skill. 

Specific reading needs are the basis for shoit-term groups. A second 
type of ability grouping used in the classrooms that were described is 
the short-term group of selected children with a special reading 
problem — some first-graders who need a little more help with word 
recognition; five or six third-graders who still have not grasped the 
basic techniejues of word analysis; several who have special trouble 
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taking notes in reading several books for information; three children 
who were ill and who need a little extra help. Special sessions with 
such groups for a few days, a week, or a month may often prevent 
serious remedial problems. Not many such groups are likely to be 
meeting at one time, and not all children will be involved. These 
short-teim groups should be consideied as a means of giving individ- 
ualized help, should oe set up when a special problem arises, and con- 
tinued only until the need is met. 

Interest groups are possible when materials and guidance are 
individualized. A number of examples of regrouping in terms of 
special reading interests are given in the picceding section — a group 
specially interested in one aspect of a unit; a book club meeting to 
share stoiics; the people who went on an excursion meeting to pre- 
pare their report; the members of the entertainment committee get- 
ting ready to read class records to their mothers. The si/e of interest 
groups, the frequency with which they meet, and the length of time 
they work together varies with the problem at hand. I’hey are one 
important way of securing a more flexible teading program, and ol 
making the best use of informational- and ol recreational-reading 
activities. 

All reading experiences do not call for groups. It is imjjortant 
to remember that considerable practice and some valuable instruc- 
tion in reading can be given withorrt setlrng up any gioujw at all. The 
jnograms described earlier make definite provision lor all class ex- 
periences, such as checking plans, reading bulletin boards, discussing 
how to locate information, sharing library books, and reading special 
books bearing on a group problem. In these classiooms there ate also 
provisions for childicii to work aloire, not only for lecreational-read- 
rng purposes, but for (ertarii experiences related to inloimational 
leading. When all the child's independent reading experiences, as 
well as the times when he woiks in interest gioujrs, ate considered as 
part of his total reading piogtam, there need not be concern il the 
schedule does not always allow for work in a reading group for every 
child in the room. There are many avenues for teaching reading, and 
the program is richer when they are all used. 

Pupil-teacher planning makes flexibility in grouping possible. 
Just as pupil-teacher planning is essential in flexible scheduling, so 
it is the basis of flexible grouping. 

A child can undertake several reading activities at the same time 
if he has shared in the plans. He may work with one group to com- 
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plete a basal-reader story and then go to a second group where he 
helps to locate information in connection with a science activity. If 
he has shared in the decision that it is important for him to have some 
special help in word analysis, he is ready when his special practice 
group is called. When he has been one of the group to suggest that it 
would be fun to read a story to the kindergarten children next door, 
he knows what kind of preparation he needs when the teacher sug- 
gests that he reread the story to be sure he can recognize all the words. 
In classrooms, as in life out of school, it is possible to engage success- 
fully ill a complex set of activities if one’s purposes are clear. 

It is important for children to learn to identify theii weaknesses 
as Avell as their strengths. Many teachers are concerned because typi- 
cal instructional groups, no matter how carefully named, are quickly 
identified by children as having the best readers or the poorest 
readers. The stigma of being in one of the slower groups is largely 
removed in a classroom where the emphasis, not only in reading 
but in other areas is, “Where do you most need help, and wdierc 
can you help others.” kach child will be in certain situations 
where he realizes that he needs more practice, but he will be in 
others where he is the leader and other children turn to him. It 
the emphasis is correctly placed, children can gain just as much satis- 
faction out of being able to plan for further help as they do out of 
being classified as being in “the best group.” 

An effective reading progiarn is a cooperative enterprise, rcachers 
contribute their teihnic al knowledge of how g)owth in reading takes 
place, their instructional skill, their knowledge of the needs of indi- 
viduals, and their command of materials. The children contribute 
their problems and interests, their advice in laying plans, their evalua- 
tion of their own strengths and weaknesses, their ideas of how to work 
together to help each other. Together they develop the activities 
which make lor the greatest growth. 

SOME QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
READING EXPERIENCES PROVIDED FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 

Are many types of reading activities being piovidcd? 

Is care being taken to imegrate the child’s reading activities so that he 
makes consistent growth in the development of skill in recognizing new 
words and in working with more difficult materials? 

Is help in reading being given whenever a reading problem is faced? 

Are children being encouraged to take on independent reading activi- 
ties commensurate with thefr ability? 
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Are children being encouraged to take on more complicated and chal- 
lenging reading tasks as their ability warrants it? 

Are leading experiences planned in such a way that other types oi 
important learning experiences are not curtailed? 

Are reading groups Ilexible in terms of the needs of the situation? 

Are schedules flexible so as to allow foi varied types of activities? 

Are children encouraged to share in planning their reading activities? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
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CHAPTER VII 


PROVIDING DIRECT READING INSTRUCTION 
FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


WHAT ACTIVITIES arc appropi late when children wlio ha\e pro- 
gressed beyond the beginning-reading stage meet in groups lor read- 
ing instruction? Tire general framewenk described in Chapter VI 
suggests that approaches to group reading acti\ities will be as varied 
as the groups tlreniselvcs, tlicir ireecls, their interests, the materials 
available to them, and the icadiirg skills of their members. Ne\erthe- 
less, prinrai) teacheis lace certain recurring problems for wliich gen- 
er.d guides aird illustrative procedures can be suggested. 

Viisi, there is the problem of ecpiipping the classroom with, appro- 
priate teadiirg nrateiials. Secorrd, the teacher must decide how to 
guide the work with a story or set of stories so that there is cllective 
arrd purposelul icMcling. What help should be given with new vocab- 
irlary? flow much, and w’hat kind of, guidarrte is appropriate during 
the Irrst reading of new maicrials? What would be suitable types ol 
follow-up acti\uies related to the new materials? IIow^ may children 
be helped to take on the more extensive activities ol reading units? 
7 hir'd, there is the cjuestion of how^ best to gi\e additicvral hel]^ to 
meet the iic'ccls of individuals. How and wherr should work-type 
activities be provided? How can the children themselv'cs be helped to 
become aware of their needs to develop special skills? This chapter 
is focussed on these general problems. 

"Two other problem areas of concern to primary teachers are dis- 
cussed in the chapters that follow. Chapter VIII contains suggestiems 
of ways of guiding children’s informational- and recreational-reading 
activities, and Chapter IX suggestions lor helping them acejuire effec- 
tive word-study skills. 

18S 
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PROVIDING READING MATERIALS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 

Providing the range, variety, and quantity of reading material 
needed for the extensive activities of an effective reading program is 
a major problem for most teachers. This is true even at the beginning- 
reading level, and the problem becomes no less acute as children pro- 
gress from first- through sixth-grade reading skill. What lactois might 
be considered in equipping dassrooms with materials adequate for 
the reading needs of piimary children? 

Basal readers make an importani contribution. Jhe colorful 
books from basal-ieading seiics are jierhaps the best source of carc- 
iully graded materials. The stoiies aie well illustiated, and usually 
gioupcd around topics of inteiC5t to children. They aie wiitten with 
careful regard for such problems as \ocabulaiy load, sentence and 
paiagraph length and structure, and length of total story. 

The same arguments which suggest that it is desiiable to use mate- 
rials fiom several basal series at the beginning-reading levcd support 
the continuation ol this policy in selecting basal readers lor the later 
primary program. When a classroom is eciuippc‘d with sets of about a 
dozen copies from a number ol series, it is possible^for children to 
read at different levels without beirrg obviousl) behind or in advance 
of their classmates. This policy also provides a greater total variet) 
of well-graded materials lor all chrldren, arid it is likely to result in 
a greater selection of stories on topics ol particular interest to a class 

Basal readers need to be chosen to cover the three- to lour -year 
range in ability that will be tyjrical of most classes. I he selection 
should be such that skilled readers, as well as those who arc nraking 
slow progress, have available material suited to their reading level. 
It is important, also, to have enough material avarlable at any one 
grade level to provide additional experierrees lor children who arc* 
not ready to under take a harder book, and to have easy enough mate 
rial available for a fresh and successful start in the fall after a summer 
in which reading may not have played much part. Within one school, 
it is sometimes helpful to come to a general agreement regarding the 
allotment of basal series to specific grades. Often it is possible to 
designate one or two series as specially valuable for children who arc* 
progressing slowly, and to hold them strictly for this purpose. Simi 
larly, other books may be reserved for children who arc making rapid 
progress and be used regularly in a school grade lower than that for 
which the book is designated by its author. Some such system guar- 
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antees that new and interesting materials ot the correct degiee of 
difficulty will be available for all. 

Pioviding basal texts of varied difficulty levels is not entirely a 
matter of adjusting to the range in reading ability in a given class. 
Evciy reader, at tinies, needs to woik with materials simpler than 
those being used to help him develop new vocabulary and master 
more complex sentence and paragraph structure. Recreational read- 
ing calls for easy mateiials; so does oial reading belore an audience. 
First attempts at locating specific information, too, are more succcss- 
liil when unfamiliar vocabulary and difficult sentence stiucture do 
not complicate the problem. 

The cjLiantity of caiciully giaded material m a classiooin can be in 
cieasccl b) s)stematic purchases of sets of suj)plementai\ readers. 
"I hese leadeis, which vary in size from small papci-bound booklets to 
liill-lengili books, aie designed to review the voc ibnkiiy of the basal 
texts. Theie are a number of ways in which the) caji be used. I hey 
provide one source ol mdejrendent recreational reading, "fhev alscr 
offer eas) nenv materials for children who need extended experience 
witli stories ol a given grade level. Sometimes they are the texts re 
served lor use wrtli the clnlclicn who are having trouble with the 
regular materials provided for their grade. Because the vocabulary in 
these supplcmeirtary books is familiar, they are often uselul as rela- 
tively easy reading lor dramatization, oral reading, or inlormatiorral- 
rcading jnir poses. 

Many materials for independent reading are needed. Children 
haul to read b\ leading. From the beginning it rs important to have 
availalrle books they can read independentlv . Supplementary readers 
sometimes serve this puipo*". So do books from basal-reading senes 
that are no longer needed for group activities. In addition, it is im- 
portant to build a classroom library. Some of these books will serve 
lor recreational-reading purposes; some will be resources for inloi- 
nrational leadirrg. 

Bceause childreir need to be able to read independently, both for 
recreational and lor iirlor matronal purposes, many ot the books in the 
( lassrocmi librar) should be somewhat easier than those used for read- 
ing instruction. Tlie more advanced leaders in tire class will not suffer 
thiough such contacts with simple mateiials. Tlicse are the books 
that stimulate them to begin to read rapidly, to become adept in 
locating exact inloimation, and to discover the joy ot reading for 
recreation. 
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Many teachers make a policy of adding single copies of appropriate 
books to the classroom library on a regular basis. Care needs to be 
taken to secure balance between fictional and factual material, and to 
extend the range of topics covered by the factual material. First- 
graders, particularly, and less skilled readers in grades two and three 
can be provided witli more opportunities to use books for informa- 
tion if some of those purchased have clear pictures which can serve as 
a resource. If a book is to have constant use, it probably pays to invest 
in a binding that will withstand hard wear. It is also possible to stretch 
available library funds by purchasing less expensive, paper-bound 
books tor use on special topics, and then storing them until they are 
needed. 

Primary children need to become acquainted with reference 
books. To some extent in first grade, and increasingly in secc^nd and 
third, simple textbooks will be available in such content fields as 
science, social studies, health, and safety. Often these mateiials, like 
basal readets, are purchased in sets of ten to a dozen and used with 
groups, rather than with the class as a whole. Such an arrangement 
allows even children with limited reading ability to begin to use more 
than one Tesource in solving an informational leadinff pioblem. 

Children’s encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other standaitl refer- 
ence texts have a place, too, in the primary dassioom, especially in 
the tliiid grade. Picture dictionaries are useful almost from the be- 
ginning. With many groups, it will be the teacher wlio does most of 
the actual reading of such materials, although advanced third-giaders 
often take great satisfaction in being able to read an article in an en- 
cyclopedia for themselves. It is in the intermediate grades that skilled 
independent use of standard reference texts develops the most rapidly. 

The variety of available material is increased if pamphlets and 
clippings are saved. Providing sufficient material lor informational 
reading is often particularly difficult in the early primary grades. Fhe 
total supply of informational material can be increased somewhat if a 
systematic effort is made to clip and to save pictures and articles that 
give promise of remaining timely for a year or so after the date of 
publication. Some of these may come from adult magazines, pam- 
phlets, and travel folders; others from children’s magazines and news- 
papers. 

One system of saving pictures and short articles is to clip each 
one and to mount it on heavy colored paper or cardboard. Material 
that needs to be folded will wear out less quickly if it and its mount- 
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ing are cut and hinged with tape. Folders for these materials can be 
classified according to topics representing typical areas of interest. 
A simple code of call numbers with which the folder and each article 
in it can be labelled is a help in keeping such a file oiganired. 

A method of assigning call numbers that simplifies the task of 
keeping a file in alphabetical order as new topics are added is to put 
the lolder tor each new topic at the end of the file, giving it the next 
available call number, and then to keep in alphabetical order an up- 
to-date list of topics. Numerals may be assigned to major topics, such 
as animals, ti ansportation, oi iveather, and the assigned numcial, to 
gether with a Icttei, be used to indicate subtopics. Topics selected 
for classification pui poses need to be laigc enough in scope to inc lude 
a leasonable body of material, but small enough to make it easy to 
locate needed items. A portion ol the file ol lolclers might look as 
follows. ^ 



The list of tall numbets posted neai this file oi, if the collection 
grows very extensive, kept in a taid catalog, would contain all the 
words that might possibly seivc as ke> words in locating materials, 
ai ranged in alphabetical oidei as follows: 


iThis, and subsequent suggestions on filing are adapted fiom Nfildred English intl 
Florence B Stiatcmeser “Selection and Organization of Mateiials of Instruction," 
MaUrtah of Inuructwn, pp 120 118 fighih Yeaibook of the Department of Supci 
visois and Directors of Instiuction of the National Education Association New York 
Teachers College, Columbia llniversit>, 1035 
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TOPIC 

CODE NUMBER 

Airplane 

The first 

la 

Jet 

lb 

Animals 

Dogs 

2a 

Boats 

4a 

Butterflies 

3a 

Dogs 

2a 

Farms 

5a 

Trains 

4b 

Transportation 

Airplanes (see airplane) 

Boats 

4a 

Trains 

lb 


The classroom libiaiy also can be inci cased if a systcn atic efloi t is 
made to save lielpful paifs of basal readers and orliei textbooks that 
have been voin out and aie destined for disposal. Single stoiies oi 
selected chapteis fiom such books can be rebound ^Mth a stapled 
cover of coloied paper and attractively titled. Several months’ issues 
of childi oil’s weekly newspapers or magazines can be saved and bound 
in the same way. Mention was also made m ('hapter V of the value of 
rebinding the pieprimei being used wdth a reading gioup so that the 
individual stones could be made available foi icieading, oi foi read 
ing at home to paients. In the piimai) classioonis most ri(hl\ 
equipped foi leading experiences, good mateiial is never discaidcd 
until it is coinpletch woin out or its content obsolete. 

Materials written by the teacher have an important place in the 
reading-matter of the primary grades. Mention has been made at 
several points in jncceding chaptcis of the (ontnbuiion to giowth in 
reading made b) lecoids composed jointly by the tcachei and chil 
dren. Even in the thiid giadc these iccoids scive many puiposcs. Be- 
cause such inatciials play an impoitant pait in the piimaiy leading 
program, a moie detailed discussion of theii use is given in CJiaptci 
VIII. 

Many tcachcis also vviite simplified matcridls foi children which 
they mimeograph or hectograph. Some of these will be edited versions 
of stoiies the clnldien themselves have dictated, sonu will be simplifi- 
cations of materials found in resources too dilTicult foi the childien 
to read, and some may be simpler versions of fairy oi folk tales needed 
for purposes of dramatization or of oral reading. 

Typically, materials written for one class have limited value a 
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second year. However, there may be times when a stoiy or chart that 
has proven to be particularly helpful will be saved and re-used with 
another group. 

Available resources are used most eflEectively when they are 
cataloged systematically. A single book may serve more than one 
purpose. It may be an interesting story for recreational reading and. 
at the same time, a helpful authentic account of pioncei life. Simi- 
larly, a story in a basal reader may be helpful for infoi rnational lead- 
ing, and at the same time piovide recreational material about a 
special holiday; and a book in the public library that is difficult to 
read may contain excellent pictures for informational puiposes. Full 
use of such resources can be made more readily if a s)stematic catalog 
is kept of them. 

One simple method of keeping tiack of all available material is to 
de^elop an annotated card file, classified accoiding to tojncs of inter- 
est to a given grade. The topical classification of eath l)ook oi stoi\ 
would be placed at the top of the card where it could be seen easil> 
Below would be put the name of the book; the author and the pub- 
lisher, the date ol publication; the librar> call number, if the book is 
located in the school oi the public library: and a biiet annotation le- 
gaiding its leadability, the helpfulness of its pictures, and an) special 
information about its appeal to childien. Often a single book will 
requite several cross reference cards. In one basal reader, for example, 
might be sets of stcnics providing information on animals, on farms, 
on childicm in other lands. A story about pioneer life might have a 
particularly good description of the furnishings in a pioneer home, 
and migiit also be classified as giving helpful information on nans- 
poi ration. 

An annotated file makes available to the teacher a complete list of 
all the materials on a given topic to be found in basal readers, in 
other f)ooks in the classicrorn, and in the school or community library. 
Pamj)hlels and pictures stored in the teacher’s materials hie also rna) 
be annotated, if this is desired Sometirncs it is helpful to use colored 
cards to indicate the location of the material — white if it is in a basal 
reader, blue it it is in the school library, yellow if it is in the public 
library. 

V/ORKING WITH STORY MATERIALS IN READING GROUPS 

There is no one best plan lor working with story materials in read- 
ing groups. At one time the children may be reading a set of stories; 
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at another studying a single story. Some of the material they read will 
be humorous, some factual, some fanciful. Some will lend itself to 
oral reading, some to dramatization, and some merely to discussion. 
The teacher’s plan for the lesson or series of lessons will depend upon 
the nature of the material and the purposes of the group work. 

Even though the exact details of a group reading session will vary 
from story to story, certain general steps will still need to be taken. 
If the material contains many new w^ords which the children are not 
likely to be able to analyze independently, there has to be some plan 
for introducing them. There also needs to be some preliminary dis- 
cussion to arouse interest and to clarify the purposes for which the 
children are to read. Then time is allowed for the reading of the new^ 
material. Discussion of what has been read in relation to the original 
purposes usually follows. Questions suggested by the story, ideas for 
sharing it with other groups, for reading parts of it aloud, or for locat- 
ing other stories on the same topic often lead to a variety of rereading 
or follow-up activities. Group work has unity and interest, in terms of 
agreed-upon purposes, even with the simplest materials. 

Giving Help with New k/ords 

Increase the number of new words gradually. Until children have 
developed suflicient word-analysis skills to assuie reasonable success 
in independent reading, it is important tliat the activities of their 
reading gioups be centered around materials that introduce new 
words gradually and repeat them frequently. The less skilled the 
reader, the rnoie crucial become the choice and control of vocabu- 
lary. However, even adults, though possessed of all the requisite skills 
to work out the pronunciation of new words for themselves, find the 
going slow and laborious if they are faced with a technical vocabu- 
lary or a series of difficult c(mce{)ts in a field unfamiliar to them. 

The use of the carefully constructed stories in basal readers is one 
guarantee that there will be reasonable control of new vocabulary. 
This does not mean, however, that children need necessarily follow 
the stories in a single reader in exact order, or keep strictly to the 
books in a single series. In the first place, children are, even at the be- 
ginning-reading level, working in a classroom enviionment designed 
to increase materially their total word-recognition vocabulary. There 
is no guarantee that the new words listed by the authors of a reader 
for any given story actually will be unfamiliar, or that a different 
story or a different reader actually will pose a more difficult word- 
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recognition problem. Then, the use both of standard word lists and 
of topics of interest to childien has icsulted in a certain amount of 
common vocabulaiy from seiies to series.^ In addition, as cliildren 
develop word-analysis skills, tliey should be expected to attack new 
words independently, and the presence of a few added word-study 
problems should not complicate their task unduly. Furthermoie, the 
purpose for changing the order in which stories aie read, oi tor 
shitting to books fioiii other sciies often is to locate materials appro- 
priate to a given topic . It this is the case, the tact that the childien are 
working with seveial stoiies related to one topic is likely to result in a 
certain amount of common \ocabulaiy. This \ocabulaiy may also be 
repeated in experience records, or in othei classroom projects cen- 
tered around the same topic. Pinally, the pioportion of new to laiiiil- 
iar w^oids even may be ic due eel it a group moves liom a basal itadci 
to a supjrlemciitary book which repeats larniliai vocabulary, or to a 
somewhat simpler basal reader trom another sciies. 

If children arc to make satisfactory progress in learning to read, 
teachers must be concerned about the amount of new vocabularv 
and the rate at w^hicli il is iniroclucccl. However, procccluies lor 
achieving control ol new vocabulary should be guided bv the abilities, 
Irackgrouncls, and needs of the group, not bv the technical aspects ol 
ihe construction of a basal-reader series alone. The less able the 
gicnrp, the more important the sccpicntial development ol vocabularv 
in a single seiies ma\ be. 

Introduce new weirds ahead ol time if difficulty is foreseen. When 
it is apparent that a number ot new words arc likely to make the read 
ing dillicult, they can be rntrodiiceci before the story or the gioup ol 
stones is read. How much time is spent on this activity and how it is 
done depend on the partic ular sitnalion. Typically the new words are 
jnesented in such a way that the children have an opjroitunity to see 
them c leaily and to think about their meanings. With a group skilled 
in word aiialvsis, the teacher may nivicdy list the new words and see 
how rnanv of them the chilcbcn can work out tor themselves. If the 
pictures in the story are appropriate, tliey are sometimes used to de- 
velop new meanings, and the new terms are written on the board as 
they are identified. Sometimes a shoit paragraph containing the new^ 
wotds is written on the chalkboard and discussed. Occasionally an 

2 Foi helpful discussions of vocabularv load, sec Fdward VV Dolch riachtn^ Pit 
mary Rtadmg, pp. 251-277 Champaign, Illinois The C'.airaid Piess, 19">0 Clarence 
R. Stone, Progiesi tn Prtrnaiy litadtng, pi>. 98 13C. St. Louis VVcbsui Publishing Com 
pany, 1950. 
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excursion or an exhibit precedes the story, and the new vocabulary is 
developed out of this expciiciice. The pieliminary discussion, ex- 
tensive or brief, should ser\e to call children’s attention to the con- 
hgurations of the new words, to develop their meanings, and to do 
this in a setting that enriches the approach to the story. 

Encourage independence whenever possible. In their zeal to make 
learning to read interesting and enjoyable to children, teachers 
should not be tempted to give more help with new words than is 
necessary. Children need the experience of solving word-study prob- 
lems lor themselves. From the beginning they may gain considerable 
independence by adept use of context and picture clues. As their skill 
in word analysis grows, they need to be cncouiagecl to use it. Further, 
children who read widely add to their word-recognition \ocabulary 
so rapidly that extensi\e pieliminary word study actrvrties are very 
likely to take up arr undue amount ol time on words already familiar 
to many in the group. 

A safe rule, rn planrrrng wwd-study activities prior to the reading 
of the story, is to allow^ as much independence as possilrle. Diffrcult 
lo-arialyze key words on winch the nreaniirg of the story hinges could 
well ha\e some attentiotr. So could unusual propc^i* nourrs. Coirtext 
and picture clues need lo be considered. For example, the word 
flowers would not be difficult if it were written in a sentence in winch 
the othei words were familiar and accompanied by an illustration of 
a boy with serme pictuied seed packages in his Irand. Ball would be 

lelatively easy in Betty thiew the to Jim; but it would be 

difficult in Betty's is on the table. The children’s word- 

analysis skills also need to be considered. Teachers should expect to 
spend relati\ely more time in preliminary woid-sludy activities with 
children of fnst-giade reading ability than they w^ould with typjcal 
third-graders. Special study ol new words is, in a sense, a crutch, to be 
discarded giadually as children develop ways of working out their 
word-study problems for themselves. 

Provide help as the story is being read. More opportunity can be 
gi\en to a child to try his wings in w^ord recognition if help is avail- 
able when he gets into trouble. Individual assistance with new words 
can be given most easily if the first reading of the story is silent. The 
teacher can then work with a child quietly while the others read. 
Some teachers move about the group, giving help as children put 
their fingers under words they do not recognize. Others have the 
cliildreii come to them. Spelling a word for the teacher, letter by 
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letter, is usually discouraged because of the poor habits of woid 
analysis that are likely to develop. The amount of help needed will 
vaiy with the ability of the group. Fust-graders are more likely to 
need the teachei near at hand than aie third-graders. More skilled 
readers may be encouraged to do the best they can from context and 
word analysis clues and to make indiMdual lists of difficulties for 
later gioup discussion Sometimes ])lans can be laid so that children 
help each other. They can, witli a little encouragement, become adept 
at giving each other clues foi ^\oid analysis puiposcs vMthout telling 
the exact pronunciation of the uoid. 

The help with a new word givtn to a child who is in the midst of 
reading a stoi) should be leasonalily prompt. Howevei, this does 
not mean that he is merely told each word with which he has 
trouble Fventmlly he must learn to pu/zle them out for himself and 
the aid he is given should teach him how to go about it. A brief 
{lause foi a word study piobkm will not destios the continuity of 
the storv Sometimes the child can be icminded ot the piesious 
setting in which he met the woid Sometimes he can be helped to 
use a picture oi a context clue. 1 oi rnc^re skilled icadeis the teacher 
may wiite the woid on the bond oi on a ])ad of paper, and gi\e a 
little help wnh word analysis Typically, aftti a child has figured 
out the new word, he is asked to lead it in context to be sure it fits 
\Vhatc\er the exict nature of the assistance, it should ha\c a dual 
emphasis fust, can you figuie it out foi yourself, and second does 
the woid you arrived at make sense in the story? 

Piovide additional experiences to review new words. How easily 
children assimilate new words depends partial 1) on how thoroughly 
familiar they aie with the old ones in the same stois setting. Once 
a word has been introduced, review should be piovidcd to help the 
children rcmembci it Sometimes the teachei inav close a gioup 
session by a biief levicw of the words foi which lulp hio been le- 
cjucsted. Many of the folh>w uj^ aMivitics described later in this 
section provide an oppcnti nity to reuse new vocabulary as the 
story is reread for specific purposes. Classroom expedience records 
may sometimes review new terms It is also possible to plan woik- 
t)pe activitic's to focus spccdicalH on nev\ vocabulaiy, such as those 
described in Chapter 1\ In addition it is important to capitalize 
on the typical construction of primary materials. There will be many 
times when the best review will come through meeting the new 
words again in a different story setting. 
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Guiding the Reading of the Story 

Make it easy to read together. The same arrangement of chairs in 
a circle used for group work in beginning reading is helpful through- 
out the piimary grades, and even into grades foui, five, and six. 
Because the chalkboard is a useful aid to word study, the reading 
group is often situated near it. However, this arrangement is not 
always the most effective. Children who are working with heavy 
books or unwieldy materials may be better located around a table. 
If a group is reading library books, it may be converrient to work in 
the library corner. Once children have reached the point where they 
are relatively independent of the teacher in their work with new 
words, they may do their first reading of a story at their desks and 
ihen come to the group for discussion. There may also be times 
when three or lour groups will be at work in different parts of the 
room while the teacher moves from one group to another. 

The role of pupil-teacher planning in assuring the uninterrupted 
progress of the work of the reading group while other classroom 
activities also move ahead in a satisfactory fashion has already been 
described in Chapters V and VI. Work with other jjro jeers can be 
facilitated if the reading group is located at some distance (rorn 
the point of greatest activit). It is helpful, also, if all children, in- 
cluding those in the reading group, make a practice of using lela 
tively quiet voices. 

Establish purposes for reading. Intelligent reading is purposeful 
reading. A first step, when a group starts to work with a new story 
or with a series of stories, is to make sure that interest in the story 
has been developed and that there are some agiccd-upon purposes 
for reading. This usually means that a little time is taken to talk 
about the story before the reading begins. Occasionally the teacher 
takes the lead in raising questions, or writes a series of questions 
on the board. More frequently purposes are arrived at jointly. Often 
the title of the story or the pictures are used to stimulate discussion. 
“Here is a story about animals in the circus. Can you guess which 
ones?*’ “Our new story is called An Adventure, Does anyone know 
what an adventure is?” Sometimes the reading activities are planned 
around a holiday or a special event and the discussion helps to build 
background. “What does Hallowe’en make you think of?” . . . . 
“Here are some Hallowe’en stories. 1-ei’s see which one looks the 
most interesting.” Sometimes the story is chosen because it contains 
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information needed for a unit of work. “We’ve been talking about 
people who help us. Here is a story about one of them.” Often the 
story is one of a series all beating on the same gcneial topic, and 
the children aic helped to recall what they have already lead. “Which 
of our make-believe stoiies have you liked best, so fai?” .... “Here 
is another . . . .” Often the children will have closed their dis- 
cussion of the preceding story with a forward look, which they now 
recall. 

Out of the introductory discussion should come some clehnite 
questions to point up the leading to follow. These cpiestions should 
be thought-piovoking, and they should, in nicest cases, be lather gen- 
eral. Ideally, no two stoiies will be handled in exactly the same way. 
Teacheis sometimes feel that the> have not done full justice to a 
story unless tlic children aie led to answ'ei a carefullv planned series 
of detailed questions. But this is not the only kind of leading chil- 
dren need to leain to do. They also need to discovei that diffcicnt 
types of stories can (oniiibute to difleient kinds of intciests; that 
one can read rapidly if one is ccmceined with the geneial gist of the 
sloiy, but that one must go moie caiefully if detailed infoimation 
is lecpiiied. Vaiicty in appioaches to new mateiial is impoitant, 
even for beginneis. As the materials themselves become more diveise, 
the purposes for which they aie lead also need to be c^xpanded. 

Plan for silent reading before oral work. Cihildien who are tiying 
to find how a stor) got its name, to clisco\ei uhar the children in 
the pic tine aie doing, oi to enjoy a stoiy because it looks exciting 
or humoious, aie going to need time to icad bcfoic much discussion 
is possible. 'Phis leading needs to be done silently, so that each child 
has the satisfaction of getting the gist of the mateiial fc^r himself 
without tlK‘ distraction of trying tc^ follow, line b) line, as someone 
leads aloud and peihaps destroys the sense of the passage by stum- 
bling over hard wouls. Fven beginneis can be gi\cn the satisfaction 
of finding answeis ioi themseixes, though they max read only two 
or three lines. Typical lUndgiadois should he able to read a story 
several pages in length, and on many occasions be able to read a 
set of several stories with lelatively little pagc-b>-page guidance. 

At first glance, an assignment to read a complete storv may seem 
to he a rather heavy one for a primary child. Howexei, basal readers 
arc well designed to make such an undertaking possible, almost from 
the fust. Stoiies increase in length giadually and, especially in 
the beginning, they are planned so that the picture and context on 
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a single page provide a unified center for discussion. Even at the 
end of the third grade, a story in a typical basal text is not often 
more than ten or twelve pages long. 

If the assignment of the complete story seems too heavy, it may 
be broken into smallci parts. Here the format of primary materials 
again offers help, since longer stories are often divided into sub- 
sections with special section headings. Sometimes it is even desirable 
to guide children’s reading over one or two paragraphs at a time. 
When a story is broken into smaller parts, the teacher usually asks 
lather specific c|uestions and allows time for a little discussion of 
each question. These need to be planned so that eacli succeeding 
question helps to develop the gist of the story, and makes its con- 
tribution to the original purposes. Often the pictures are used as 
an aid in maintaining interest. “It looks as il we’ie going to learn 
a lot about farms as we read tliis story. Let’s find out, first, who went. 
Read the first page and see.” .... “How do you think they got 
there? Did they take a bus?” .... “It certainly looks from the pic- 
ture as if they rode in a car. Suppose you read lire second [Mge and 
make sure.” .... “What kinds of things might they see on the way? 
Read the next tw'o pages and watch for all the things thew saw.” . . . 
“Tell us one thing, Janet.” 

Whate\cr the amount of material read, it should ha\e some unity 
within itself. An adult does not get much satisfaction from his read- 
ing if he is required to lay down his book in the middle of a para- 
graph. Neither does the child who is required to stop reading merely 
because he has come to the bottom of the page, or because the time 
allotted to his reading group has been used up. It is important, also, 
to retirember that the objective of the reading program is to develop 
skill in iirdependent reading. Children should not be impeded in 
their efforts to forge ahead by themselves by unnecessary cjuestions 
and discussion. There are many opportunities to talk aftc‘) the com- 
plete story has been read, and follow-up activities can be used to 
provide needed experiences in reading aloud, in reviewing new 
words, or in noting details. 

The longer the passage read silently, the more likely it is that 
one or two children will finish well ahead of the group. There are 
several ways in which the time of these rapid readers can be used 
to advantage. Sometimes the child who finishes caily can be given 
a few minutes’ extra help with words that caused him trouble. If his 
tendency is to skim carelessly, he may profit from a little cjuiet dis- 
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cussion with the teacher to check on the thoroughness with which 
he has read. Often the original plans will include specific steps to 
be taken after the first reading is done. The rapid reader may pro- 
ceed with these. “If you think it would make a good play, suppose 
you look back over it and think about the scenes we would need.’* 
“Remember, we were going to read the part that was the most excit- 
ing.” Often the group proceeds to the discussion of the story before 
the slowest readers have quite finished. These children then com- 
plete the reading at their leisure. 

With more skillful readers, introducing, reading, and discussing 
a story may not all be completed on the same day. Varied other possi 
bilities were suggested in Chapter VI. Most of these assume that the 
children’s reading experiences will be the most fruitful when the 
teacher capitalizes lo the fullest extent upon their abiliry to read 
independently and to carry out relatively complex group plans. 
Typically, the greaicr tlie amount of independent leading planned 
for the gioup, the easier it is to occupy the child wdio reads rapidl). 
He may go on to some other part of the plan for the group reading 
activity; or he may proceed to his share of the plans for a soeral- 
studic*s or science project, continue with some recreational reading, 
engage in number activities, or talc other steps to carry out his 
part of the class plans for the day. 

Discuss what is read in the light of original purposes. Silent read- 
ing of a story needs to be followed by a discussion of what has been 
read. This may take place during the same session in whicli the 
story was introduced, or later, depending on the maturity of the 
group and the elaborateness ol the original jrlans. Discussion needs, 
first, to focus on the purpose's that guided the reading. “What did 
you find out?” “How many know, nov\, how the story got its name?” 
“We were wondering what was so important about the little dog. 
Did the story tell?” “Do you think this was a good Hallowe'en 
stoiv?” 

In a typical reading-group situation, discussion then branches out 
to other aspects of the story. Some of these may be suggested by 
the children as they tell w^hat they lound, ask questions, or comment 
on parts of the story. Some questions wdll be raised by the teacher. 
When there is a dispute about facts or interpretations, the children 
turn back to the book. “There’s another reason for the name of the 
story. Look on page 25.” “Jack says it took all day to get to town, and 
Barbara says it was only two hours. Who is right?” “We said wc 
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would watch to see just what a corral looks like. Who can read the 
part that tells?'* 

Many opportunities for small amounts of oral reading occur during 
the discussion of a story. Cliildren may read tlie sentences that sup- 
port their points of \iew. If they are discussing the humor or the 
suspense in a story, they may read tlie pans they thought to be the 
funniest, or the most exciting. They may find and read key pieces 
of conversation. If the stoiy has introduced some new words, they 
may take time to read the senteiues tliat contain them. 

In the interest of vocabulary develcinmeiit and accinate reading, 
it is sometimes a temptation to prolong the discussion of a story until 
all details have been covered and all new words le-iist'd. Often the 
discussion is followed routinely by reading the entire st(ny aloud. 
Such inteirsive study is irot necessary. No single stoi} is nicMiit to 
guarantee accurate subseejuent recognition of c‘ach new word oi 
phrase, kurtheimcne, most piirnary mateiials are wiitten with a 
simplicity of plot and style that yields only liniit('cl jjossibilities foi 
truly interesting discussion. Many of the follow-up activities dis- 
cussed in the section that follows v\ill provide more vital reasons foi 
rereading than detailed analysis of the storv itsell. ^ 

Help the children become sensitive to reading skills as they work. 
F.vcn a beginner is more likely to he able to solve his owni readirrg 
problems if he knerws what skills he is trying to dcveloj). Part ol the 
discussion that accompanies the reading ol a story should focus on 
what it irreans to be able to read. Irr a group ol lK*ginneis, oirt* is 
likely to hear. “We start at this side.*’ “Wauh that you don’t skip 
a line.” “That’s almost the right word, but not ejuite; look very 
carefully at the way it starts.” Ihiid-gradcTS may b(‘ discussing how’ 
and when to skim, v\hat might help in finding sj)C( ifu answ^ers to 
questions, or how to read aloud witli expression. 

Some consideration of how to read may be incliuh cl as pait of the 
introductory discussion of a story. “Suppose wv all ic*ad it quickly, 
first, to see what happened.” “Since we want to detidc which story 
to read for our party, what should we think about as we read?” 
“When we finish reading let’s try to make a list ol all the animals 
thev saw. Read carefully so that you don’t miss any ’* Misinterpreta- 
tions and incorrect answers can lead to further consideration ol 
how to read. “How might you have told that the wxrid couldn’t have 
been swimming?” “Read it the way yon would say it to your mother, 
so we’ll know someone is talking.” “John, did what you read really 
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answer oui question?" Cihildreu will often make their own discover- 
ies. "People who lead with their eyes and not with their lips go 
faster, don’t lliey?" "I could tell fiom the picture.” "I knew that 
woid because it begins like fast/' All such comments represent grow- 
ing insight into the reading process. 

Providing Follow-up Aciivifles 

Use follow-up activities both for group and for individual experi- 
ences. Work with a new story does not always end when its general 
contents have been discussed in the leading gioup. Theie aie olten 
values to be gained liom activities that tall for the child to rework 
some ol the mateiial loi a new pin pose. Some of these follow-up 
expciiciucs will involve the coopeiative effoits of the cntiie group, 
as when the childien dec ide to icad the stoiy aloud to aiiotlicr gioup. 
to diamati/e it, oi to lead othei stories on the same gcneial topic. 
Some will lead to independent leading. Some will be ol a woik-t>pe 
natiue wheie the diildien answer questions based on the story, draw 
jjic tines, or woik witli selected woids oi phrases. Some follow-up 
e\j)eiientes will tall loi several tla)s’ effoit on the pait ol the gioup, 
some may lequiie an additioiiaJ period ol independent woik, some 
may be planned as a cjuitk leview^ loi the last tew minutes of the 
gioup leading peiiod. 

While theie are man) values in lollow-up attivities, tht\ should 
not betome a loutine wa) ol ending the reading of ever) Moi). Manv 
times the intrinsic interest in a selection will be exhausted by the 
time the first livelv 'liscussion of its contents has ended. It may not 
lend itself paiticularl) well to oial-ieadiiig activities, and there may 
be little in it to stimulate Inrthei leading. When this is the case, it 
is likely to be more Ixnehcial to the group to proceed to another 
stoiy, Ol to anotliei set of stories. I'he practice of giving routine 
seat-woik assignments to bc'giiming leaders was cjuestioncd in Chap- 
ter V. This practice is even less justifiable, if that is possible, in the 
case ol more skilled pnrnaiv leaders wno could be using the time 
with profit in many independent reading activities for inlormational- 
or lecieational-ieading purposes. 

Use oral reading for follow-up purposes. Primary children enjoy 
the expeiience ot leading aloud. This is typically more satisfactory 
as a follow-up activity aftci the childien liave become familiar with 
the story thiough silent reading than it is as an introduction to a 
new stoiy. A certain amount of oral reading, as has already been 
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mentioned, takes place during the discussion of the story as the 
children read the sentences that prove their points, read the answers 
to questions, or share parts of the story that they liked particu- 
larly. 

Follow-up activities can be planned to provide more extensive 
oppoitunities to read aloud. One of the simplest of these is foi the 
group members to take turns reading the story aloud, just to see 
how well they can do it. At other times, stories may be practiced in 
leading gioiip and then taken home to be read to parents. Children 
also enjoy shaiing a story with others hr the class. Some of the most 
effective of these sharing situations are those in whicli a child reads 
to a small group ol three or four other children. In one second grade, 
a boat was built out of large blocks as part of a study of transporta- 
tion. For several weeks, children who were prepared to ^ead a story 
signed their names on a special sheet and “boating parties” ot five 
or six children were allowed to climb into the boat to listen. More 
elaborate oral-reading presentations may be jrlanned with tlie w’hole 
class as an audience. There may also be times when the members 
ol several reading groups work together on an oial-icading program 
to show their mothers how well they can read, or tg entertain an- 
other class. During the spring, the members ot one lust grade took 
particular pleasure in reading their favorite stones to the kinder- 
garten children. 

Dramatization offeis another follow-up activity ol an oral nature. 
Typically, no efloit is made to have the childicn inemoii/e the words 
ol the book, and the dramatization becomes a creative (‘fiort on then 
part. Sometimes the childien merely take a little time as tlicy con- 
clude the discussion ol a story to act it out. Moic elaborate ))lans may 
call for rereading the story to decide what scenes might be appro 
priate and what characters would be needed in each scene. Children 
may also have valuable rereading experiences as they make sure 
just how a giant, a policeman, or a frightened little rabbit would 
behave. At times, oral reading can be combined with dramatization 
by having the children read the parts of the characters or by having 
the story read while it is acted in pantomime. Puppet shows may also 
be developed. 

Piimar\ children need experiences with poetry as well as with 
prose. At first these may come through group activities with finger 
plays, nursery rhymes, and other poems that the children know from 
memory. Reading a poem aloud is a difficult oral-ieading skill. It 
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requires sensitivity to meaning and ability to avoid a sing-song 
rhythm. Because the reading task is difficult, primary children’s work 
with poetry often involves paitial memorization of the poem. They 
may begin by listening to the poem as the teacher reads it. After they 
have discussed its meaning, they may perhaps talk about lines that 
paint pictures, oi about phiases they particularly like. As the teacher 
reads the poem again, they may say some of the lines with her. Some- 
times they may act as the chorus and give the closing lines, or repeat 
a refrain. Giadually, as they become thoioiighly familiar with the 
poem and sensitive to the phrasing that conveys meaning, they may 
take turns leading oi reciting it. Various choral-speaking anange- 
ments aic also possible. The boys may say one stanza and the girls 
the next. A child, or the teacher, may read a solo pait and the entire 
group (oine in with the refrain. Sensitivity in the interpretation of 
poetry does not develop through isolated contacts with tlie poems 
in basal readers. These activities need to be supported by man\ 
expel ieiues of listening to poems read by the teachei, ol reciting 
fasoiite rhymes, of writing poems and listening to the creatue cflorts 
of others. 

The larger the audience, the more important it is to safeguard a 
child against the embairassment of making mistakes when he lea'^ls 
aloud. Often the members of the reading gioup wdro are piopanng 
the stoiy can form a helpful but critical audience tor each other. 
Since all are involved in the final production, no one minds much 
being gisen a suggestion about how to improve. Often skilled tnird- 
graders can work with each other in small groups wdth scry little 
help from the teacher. It is possible, also, for the teacher to wcrik 
individually with a child who seems unusually self-conscious. Some 
times the shy child is helped if he reads from behind a curtain in 
a make-believe radio or television performance. He takes courage, 
too, if he is one of a group, all of whom have part in the presentation. 

Even with primary children, the teaching emphasis in prepara- 
tion for oral reading can go well beyond accurate v'ord recognition 
and good expression. Other problems may invohe deciding how’ to 
cut a long story, w^here to break a story if several children ate read 
ing in turn, how to set up scenes for dramatization, at what point 
to stop reading if you wish your audience to read the story for them- 
selves. Many ol the skills needed for effective oral reading are diffi- 
cult for children to attain until they have developed the compre- 
hension and w'ord-study techniques of intermediate-graders. Primary 
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teachers will find further suggestions for developing oral-reading 
skills in Chapter XII. 

Stimulate wide reading through follow-up activities. There will 
be times when work with a group of stories in a basal readei will 
lead to a request for opportunities to do furthei reading on the 
same topic. This type of follow-up activity may lesult in a series 
of gioup experiences with new stories, or in a variety of independent 
reading experiences. Sometimes the children will be stimulated to 
do some cieative wiiting of their own. Children in one class found 
in a set of supplementary readers a series of stones about American 
children similar to those that they had just finished in their reading 
group. Since these were easy books, each child chose the story he 
liked best, read it independent! v* and then read selected jraits ol 
it to the group. Members of another group went on from a set of 
'‘just for fun*’ stories to dictate their own to the teacher. I hese she 
hectogiaphed in slightly edited form and gave back for the group 
members to read independently. Activities such as these add vitality 
to the materials in basal readers and help immeasurably in broaden- 
ing reading interests and tastes. 

Make use of selected follow-up activities of a work-type nature. 
From time to time it may Ire appi opr rate to use, alter the reading 
of a stoi), a scries ol review acli\itics developed with flash caids, or 
phrased in multiple-choice, tiiie false, oi matching form, \morig the 
most stimulating may he the cpiick levicws ol new words or ol key 
phrases planned for a tew minutes ol the rtading-gioup session. A 
number of the devices suggested in Cihaptei V loi frcgiiincis easily 
can be adajrtcd for use with older children. Othci word study activi- 
ties are described in Chapter IX. 

Pictures can continue to provide interesting work type experience 
beyond the beginning-reading level. The childicn may illustrate the 
parts of the story they like best, and bring their pictuics to the 
reading group for others to identify. They may decide on scenes 
appropriate for a play and then draw them. Tlrey may illustrate 
given sentences or paragraphs. As they become more skilled in wiitten 
expression, they may add their own captions to their pictures, or 
write their own synopses ol the part of the story they are illustrat- 
ing. Sometimes a group may develop a bulletin-board display, using 
pictures from its favorite stories. 

Activities that ask direct review questions about tlie contents of 
a story can be made more interesting if a definite challenge or puzzle 
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element is provided. Riddles referring to key characters are more 
exciting than yes-no cpicslions. Vaiious ways of numbering or of 
dt awing lines may be used to match a chaiacter with a special action 
oi event, or to match a new word with the part of the story to 
which It belongs. Sometimes the children can be given word cards 
and pictures to match, oi work-sheets to be cut up and repast ed in 
the collect order. New vocabulary may be sorted into interesting 
categories — words that tell about the laim; and w'oids that tell about 
the city. Questions regarding the general gist of a story can be more 
interesting if the task is to put a series of sentences in their correct 
order or to rearrange a scries of phrase cards. Even a new device for 
induating a correct answer can enliven a set of cpiestions — if the 
little (log was lost, draw his picture; if he w^as not lost, draw his home. 

Plan so that lollow^-up activities focus on a variety of reading 
skills. Just as stcnics themselves can be used to develop a variety ol 
reading skills, so follow-up activities can be planned to focus on man> 
different skills. 'The suggestions that follow indicate topical experi- 
ences that help to develop specific skills. Some ol these call for 
rereadiirg the story lor vaiious purposes; some aie special work-t\pe 
activities based on the stoiy. lo these suggestums should be added 
the special activities related to the word-stud) program described 
in Chapter IX. There are also suggested, in Chapters XI and XII, 
a nunibei ol more advanced activities lor skilled readers. In addi- 
tion, teachers will find many more suggestion'^ in the woikhooks 
and the matiuals accompanying basal leadcis. Some ol the activities 
that lollovv arc siiiip'^ enougli lor hist-giaders. Some are more appio- 
piiaie for skilled thiid-giaders. FeacliLis will need to select and to 
adapt ill tciins ol the abihtii s ol thcii groups. 

CniKal n^alnation ts iaUtd joj m: Reieacling to decide on the appro 
jiiiateiiess ol a storv lor ch amalization or loi reading aloud to another 
groiij), clKjosmg Ironi a set ol stories the one that is most appropriate lor 
sharing wiili another gioup; deciding whether a story is real or lancilul; 
checking the information in a story ag.'iiiist that gained on an excursion; 
discussing the accuracy of the iiliistiations; deciding which ol a series of 
stones is the most exciting, the most humorous. 

Rfadwg foi the general gist of the story is called for in: Rereading a 
story to decide on scenes for dramatization; skimming a series of related 
stories to locate more material on a given topic; telling whether the 
cliaractcrs in a story were sad, happy, worried; planning how to tell a 
story to another group; suggesting another title lor a story; placing a 
series of events from a story in the correct order; draw mg a series of 
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three or four pictures to illustrate the plot of a story; reading a set of 
stories to decide which one to share wiA another group; deciding what 
parts of a story can safely be omitted in planning for oral reading or 
dramatization; writing one's own ending for a story. 

Reading with careful attention to details is needed in: Answering 
specific questions based on the story and phrased in multiple-choice or 
true-false form; describing the costume or the manner appropiiate tor 
selected characters for a dramatization; drawing an accurate picture il- 
lustrating part ol a story; making a list of facts learned from the story; 
making accurate statements as a story is discussed — telling coriectly what 
happened next, how people felt, what an unfamiliar object looked like, 
exactly what the sequence of events was* matching a series ol phrases to 
the appiopriate characters; answering riddles; labelling a classroom ex- 
hibit or attaching appropiiate captions to pictures develoj)ed out of 
reading-group activities; following gioup plans lor producing a pu2)pet 
show, dramatizing, playing a game. 

Adjustments of reading speed are needed in: Reading a story for its 
general contents and then rereading to answer a specific question; fol- 
lowing a rapid reading of the story with a work-type exercise that asks 
for specific details; going back over a story slowly in order to diaw a 
pictuie or to describe a character; leafing through several stoiies to find 
one of interest and then reading it with care; rereading a stoiy cjuuklv 
to locate a specific piece ol information, and then reading the inlorma 
tion carefully for correct details. 

Oral-reading experiences are afforded through: Reading specific jioints 
to answer a question or to support a statement; sharing in rcrcacling a 
story, just for the fun of reading it; leading passages in answei to ques 
tions about what people said or how they felt; reading a story to anothei 
group, reading aloud as pait of a dramatization; reading the phrase oi 
the sentence that contains a new woid; reading oiiginal stories to class- 
mates. 

New vocabulaiy is developed through: Using pictures to help interpret 
new words; sharing in discussions which make use ol new words as an 
aid to understanding the story; rereading sentences that contain new 
words; drawing pictures to illustrate sentences containing new woicls, 
classifying new woids under categories appropriate for the story; answer 
ing multiple-choice questions in which possible choices make use of 
new words; answering or preparing riddles built around new’ words; 
working with flash cards in reading groups; helping to develop illus- 
trated word lists or picture dictionaries. 

Reference techniques are needed for: Examining the table of contents 
in a new book; using section headings to identify the parts of a story, 
using titles to identify groups of stories; skimming tae titles ol stories 
in a new book to find those appiopriate for a special pioblem; discuss 
ing the title of a story as an aid to deciding what it will be about; using 
the pictures as an aid to interpreting context and to recognizing new 
worcis. 
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Broad interests in reading are developed through: Comparing several 
stories in reading group; participating in sharing periods where other 
groups tell about their favorite stories; reading additional stories on a 
topic of interest; sharing in group activities where stories are related to 
special events, such as Thanksgiving; working with stories in such a way 
that elements of humor, fantasy, excitement are highlighted in group 
discussion; preparing an illustrated booklet based on favorite stories to 
be sent to a child who is ill; writing or dictating creative stories after 
interest has been stimulated by a topic in a basal reader. 

Developing Reading Units 

Capitalize on increased reading skill by encouraging more com- 
plex activities. Reading units, calling for work with a series of stories, 
were proposed in Chapter VI as a means of capitalizing upon in- 
creased ability to read independently. As these activities were de- 
scribed in that chapter, they are not essentially different in character 
from those that would be planned around a single story. Whether 
one story or several are involved, there needs to be discussion to 
c larify purposes for reading. Children still need time to read the new 
materials independently. The discussion that follow's the reading, 
and the plans for tollow-up activities are, in a sense, culminating 
experiences that give unity to the enterprise, no matter how large a 
block of material has been read. Good teaching achieves the essential 
characteristics of a unit of work — the planning and purposing, the 
carrying out of plans, and the sharing of results — however limited 
the scope of the activity. 

Work with sets of stories can be developed in many different ways. 
Perhaps the simplest approach is to capitalize upon the grouping 
already pro^'ided in basal readers. Typically, several stories are classi- 
lied under a common top'c. Sometimes the same characters appear 
throughout the entire section. These groupings make it easy to help 
children to establish interests that carry through several days’ w<»rk — 
r\c follow OUT characters from story to story; as w'e read each new 
story about transportation we talk about tire additional informa- 
tion we have acquired; we compare what we like about each new 
fanciful story with what we enjoyed about the one preceding. Out 
of the children’s interest in the series of stories can come plans for 
related follow-up activities, and perhaps for a more elaborate cul- 
minating activity. As a set of animal stories is read, a bulletin board 
of pictures brought by the children may be planned; they may plan 
a Pet Day when they talk about their pets or even bring some 
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of them to school; they may develop their own creative stories about 
animals, or compose several group experience recoids. As the block 
of stoiies is completed each child may select his favorite to read 
to otheis in the class; the group may develop a display of its illus- 
trations of favorite stories; a dramatization or a puppet show may 
be planned; perhaps parents oi other classes ma> be invited to the 
l)iogram. Paiallel wuh the group activities theie may be independent 
work with library books about animals. 

All-class units may be developed by using sets of stories on related 
topics. For example, all reading groups might have been involved 
in the unit on animals just described. Each would work with the 
stories in the appropriate section of its basal reader. All might share 
in plans for a bulletin board, or for a Pet Day. As a culminating 
activity, each group might share the story it liked best, or devise a 
means ol telling about several stories or of reading appropriate 
passages. 

As children become more skilled, there should be more flexibility, 
both in the choice of materials for the unit activities and in the 
ways in which the reading is done. To be able to rc*ad a story inde- 
pendently and to report cm it to one's gioup, or tojire able to read 
several stories and to select the one best suited lor a jraiticular pui- 
pose, represents a distinct advance in reading skill. Children should 
be encouraged to undertake such projects. 

Late in the )eai a recreational-reading unit was developed with 
a group of the most advanced readers in a first grade. The children 
were becoming interested in library reading and their teacher lelt 
(hat time would be well spent encouraging them to explore inde- 
pendently. Accordingly she brought to the reading group an armload 
of attractive books, some of which were easy picture books and a 
few of which were ol second-grade level. Among the collection were 
readers from supplementary series and a lew from basal reading 
series that were not being used for instructional purposes. Several 
Little Golden Books, ^ some Little Wonder Books} and some of the 
easiest Walt Disney Story Books ^ were also included. Since the chil- 
dren had been dictating classroom records about spring, they had 
the vocabulary they needed to read Spring Is Here} Their teacher 

8 Published bv Simon and Schustei, Inc. 

4 Published by Charles E. Merrill Company. 

5 Published by D C. Heath and Company. 

8Beitha Morris Parker, Spiing is Here, Basic Science Education Series. Evanston: 
Row Peterson and Company, 1948. 
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also added simple picture stories such as Come to the Zoo^ and such 
popular tales as Cowboy Small ® and Angus and the Ducks,^ 

The first group session was spent informally at the library table 
while each child examined the books and the teacher told a little 
about some of the stories. Eagerness to read ran high, and the second 
day was spent selecting books and starling to work. Some children 
settled down with their first choices, while others sampled three or 
four. The teacher moved about the group, chatting about the vari- 
ous selections, giving help with unfamiliar words, and working with 
the children who had the most trouble locating the book they wanted. 
For tlie next thiec days everyone read independently. In this time 
tlie most avid readers were able to complete one short l)c>ok and to 
start on a second. Wliile this independent reading was going on, the 
teacher was free to give a little more time to other readirrg groups. 
1 he group sessions that followed gave each child an opportunity to 
tell briefly about liis book. The last group acthrty in this unit con- 
sisted of an oral-reading session wdren each child read parts of his 
story to members of the class who were partrcularly inteicsted, bur 
independent library leading proceeded with vigor for the remainder 
of the year. 

Stories from several basal readers may be used in a reading unit. 
\ second-grade group became interested in a small nuiiiher of 
humorous, fanciful stories in one basal reader. Fhey asked if they 
could do more reading along tire same line, and w^eie able to locate 
similar stories in two other readers. In the discussion of how to get 
the most out of tl j materials a\ailablc, the children suggested that 
each might read tire story he thought was the most interesting and 
their share it with the gronp. The next lew minutes were spent look- 
ing at the pictures and leauirg through the stnies. By the end of the 
peiiod everyone had indicated his hist choice. It was decided that 
each child would read his story silently first, and that chilchen read- 
ing the same story w^ould then get together and decide how to present 
it to the group. The next clay’s work was almost entirely individual. 
Group discussion took jusi long enough to make sure that each 
child remembered what story he had chosen. On the third day, the 
children decided on theii contribution to the final program. There 
were two groups of three children each, one pair, and two children 

7 Ruth M. Tensen, Come to the Zoo. Chicago Reillv and Lee Company, 194)^. 

8 Lois Lenski, Cowboy Small. New York Oxford Univcrsit) Press, 1949. 

8 Marjorie Flack. Angus and the Ducks. New Yorl^; Doubleday and Coinpanv. 1946. 
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who worked alone. The teacher met with groups and with individuals 
to check on plans and to make suggestions. Some children planned 
to read aloud, some to draw pictures about then stoiies and to share 
them, and one group to put on a short dramatization. For the next 
tw^o days the small groups worked on their paits of the program, 
witli the teacher acting as a special critic. Next, time was taken ithin 
the group foi the presentations of the stories. Latei the most inter- 
esting stones weie sliaied w^ith the class as a whole. This ended the 
unit, but many childicn went back to the readers to read independ- 
ently the stories that intcicsted then) the most. They also found in 
seseral siip])lementary books a numbei of similar stories which they 
read for recreational purposes. 

Reading units can sometimes parallel unit activities in other areas. 
In a third-grade class a science project connected with the children's 
interest in signs of spring was launched. Parallel to this was planned 
a reading unit which involved the entire class. With the teachei’s 
help, and a list of dehnite topics woiked out in a planning session, 
the children hunted through libraiy books, l>asal readers, and sup- 
plementary readers looking loi appropriate stones. Man) of these 
were about birds and animals, some were abc;)ut l^ims, and some 
about clnldren's activities. As each stoi) was located, a maikei v\as 
placed in the book. Groups were then set up according to the chil- 
dren’s inteiests, and the teacher helped to make sure that simpler 
stories were in the hands of the less skillful readers. In each group 
the children skimmed the stoiies available to them, and then listed 
the types of intormation that could be shared with othei groups. 
The job of deciding on exact details called for considerable reread 
ing of the stories. During these woik sessions the teachei went horn 
group to group, helping individual children and discussing plans 
(or the final reports. In the final shaiing period each child in the 
group told briefly about his special reading, using pictures he had 
drawn to aid in his presentation. 1 he activities ol the science unit 
that was running parallel to the reading pioject helped the children 
to interpret their reading, and gave them some additional material 
to use for illustrative purposes. 

Stories may also serve for infoimational-ieading piiTjioses, and 
other reading activities may be curtailed in order to allow full time 
lor the development of inlorrnational-icacling skills. More detailed 
examples of such units are included in Chaptei VIII. Unit activities 
should become more varied and challenging as children develop 
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greater reading skill. Examples of more elaborate projects carried 
out by intermediate-grade children are described in Chapter XI. 
Many of these are adaptable for primary groups. 

Find opportunities during reading units to work on specific read- 
ing skills. How does the teacher give help to individuals and to 
groups when children are engaged in the more extensive and inde- 
pendent activities connected with reading units? Some of the guid- 
ance is given in a group setting. Some is provided individually as 
each child carries out his pai t of the project. 

New vocahulaiy is somewhat more diflicult to foresee when chil- 
dren are reading many different stories. However, the youngsters 
who engage in extensive unit activities are the ones who have de- 
veloped relatively strong independent reading skills and w'ho should 
be able to make reasonably adept use of context, picture, and word- 
analysis clues. Soinctiines special terms can be intrcrduced as plans 
lor the unit are laid. I'lien, at least part of the independent reading 
tan be done during a period when the teacher is free to help indi- 
viduals. The {Hissibility of teaching childicn to help each other with 
difficult words has akso been mentioned. The techniejue of selecting, 
lor extensive independent reading, materials somewhat simpler than 
those that would be used for groujr stirdy ol a single story is an addi- 
tional help in assuring that vocabulary problems will not be too 
heavy. 

Help in developing greater reading skill tan be given to the group 
as a whole at several points. Preliminary plarrs should include con- 
sideration ol hovs to read. Will everyone re.ad every story? What 
should each reader be prepared to report? Are there more materials 
to be located; il so, what js the most efficient way of finding them? 
How miich time should we uke to read independently? If two people 
work together, how can they best help each other? Times when the 
group comes together to report on jri ogress offer other opportunities 
to help. Billy’s notes aren’t too clr.rr: what is missing? It s hard to tell 
exactly what the story was about; liow' could people report more 
clearly.^ If we want to choose just one story to share with other 
groups, what standards should we use to decide? Plans for a cul- 
minating activity offer still other opportunities to focus on skills. 
Techniques of oral reading, of dramati/aiion, of report writing are 
among those on which children may need to work. 

In addition to the help given to the group as a whole, a teacher 
usually can find time to. work with individual children. As she cii- 
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culates around the room, she may stop for a minute to help a child 
analyze a hard word, discuss a story with another child to be sure he 
has understood it, take a little time to look at the simple notes being 
made by a third, see that another youngster is floundering with a 
book that is too hard for him and help him to locate something 
easier, act as a critic for an oral-reading presentation. Time to work 
directly with the problems of individuals is increased in proportion 
to the amount ol independent work the childien can be helped to 
undertake. 

PROVIDING WORKJYPE ACTIVITIES TO MEET INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

An effective skills program is an individualized progiam. As sug- 
gested in Chapter VI, the time sooi^ comes when children, c\en those 
wlio started to read in the same group and worked with tlie same 
materials, develop different reading needs. Their piogiess will be 
dependent, in part, on the skill with which these needs aie met. 

A number of ways of meeting individual needs thrc:>ugh grouping 
and scheduling and through wise choice of materials have edready 
been discussed, Work-t>pe activities, which children can carry out 
independently, are another aid to an indi\iduali/ed [nogiam. Thc'se 
exercises can be prejxued by the teacher and hectergraphed or mime- 
ographed, or they can be selected from tire many workbooks prepared 
for use with primary classes. 

Even with beginners, there will be wide differences in needs for 
special work-type experiences. Some will master cacii new reading task 
with case and secure all the extra practice that sc^ems net essai y thr ough 
the various follow-up activities undertaken by their groups. Others 
will benefit from rather regular experiences with the simjilified, but 
interesting, tasks posed by work-type exercises. At no reader level 
does a workbook serve its puijiose as an aid to an individualized pro- 
gram if every child is taken through every activity in the book. Such 
routine use is certain to doom some children who w^ould otherwise 
be reading independently or be engaged creatively in another ( lass- 
room project to reading activities that do not meet their needs. It 
is equally likely that loutiiie experiences with a workbook will fail 
to meet the needs of other children, who would beneht from extra 
practice were this practice focussed on their individual problems. 
Used selectively, the materials in workbooks at the primary level, as 
at other reading levels, can save the classroom teacher valuable time 
in providing the individualized practice required by her class. 
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Teachers who use work-type activities selectively will find it ad- 
vantageous to purchase workbooks, like basal readers, in small sets o£ 
ten to a dozen copies. Usually it is helpful to have available the work- 
books designed to accompany the basal readers that are given the 
most constant use. However, workbooks from other series arc often 
equally valuable. There is a place, also, for materials not related to 
any particular series. Among the total selection may well be some 
cojjics of workbooks that bear directly on a specific problem, such as 
the development of word-study skills. When such a variety ol teach- 
ing aids is available, teachers must guard, particularly, against the 
temptation to use more of these activities than diildien actuall) 
need. 

As suggested in Chapter VI, woik-t}pe activities tan be used in a 
\aiiety of group settings. Some may serve to give additional expeii- 
ciue to the members of a regular reading group. Some may be pro- 
\ided for individual childieii who liave bc'cn ili. vvlio have trans- 
ferred from ancuher school system, wlio are having tempoiaiy diffi- 
culty with a special skill, or who for some other reason seem likeh 
to benefit from expeiieiices tliat supplement their other leading ac- 
tivities. Some may serve for special practice gioiips. Mention w.is also 
made in Chajitcr \'I of jiioblems demanding work-type expeiicnres 
that miglit aiise in special groups woiking on inloimational-reading 
activities — inability to locate answers to spc^cific questions, lack of 
skill in using the table of contents tci locate needed infoimation. A 
further step is taken tcnvaid inclividuali/ing the reading pic'gram 
when work-tvpe expiTiences are usc*cl with varied groupings such as 
t hesc. 

Provide activities that challenge increased reading skill. CcTtain 
general criteria can be suggested as guides in the selec tion or prepa- 
ration of work-type activities. First, the activity should focus on a 
specific skill needed by the children. Busy wwk, or seat work, iliat 
serves mainly to keep children busv and in their own seats is not 
helpful. Second, there should be niciximum emjihasis on thoughtful 
reading, whether the activitv calls for understanding a paragraph, 
for reading a single sentence, or for matching a word with its correct 
picture. Third, the activity itself should have high interest value. 
Paragraphs used for reading background should be worth reading. 
Questions should be thought-provoking. Ways of indicating correct 
answers should be sufficiently varied to make the activitv fun. Fourth, 
the amount of time actually spent in reading should be high in pro- 
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portion to the amount of time spent in coloring, pasting, cutting, 
drawing, keeping score in a game, or other such non-reading activ- 
ities tliat often accompany work-type exercises. Fifth, directions 
sliould be simple enough that work can proceed independently, once 
the teacher has given general instructions. And, finally, work-type 
activities planned as follow-up experiences should not be allowed to 
exhaust the interest value of basal-reader stories. 

Teachers can achieve greater interest in work-type activities and, 
at the same time, save themselves both time and effort, if they plan 
materials that can be re-used in several ways. The exercises may then 
serve for a series of group experiences, or may even be re-used with 
another group. For example, a single siieet may be hectograplied 
with an illustration at the top of the page. Below may be a paragiajdi, 
followed by a series of questions. ITiider that may be five o"” six direc- 
tions concerning the picture. At the bottom of the page may be 
boxes containing the key w^ords that answer the questions. One ac- 
tivity might be to write the correct answers to the questions; another 
to follow the directions for completing or coloring ilie pic tine; a 
third, to add to the picture all the appropriate objects mcuiioned in 
the paragraph; and a fourth, to cut out the words at l)oLtc)m of 
the page and to paste them next to the appropriate parts of tlie 
picture. Children need not complete all these activities, nor need 
they use one sheet for the activities they do. Fresh sheets can be 
passed out with new directions. Children themselves can lielj) to 
prepare interesting and versatile materials. A series of liddlcs de- 
veloped by various class members around key vocabulary in a unit 
of work could be mimeographed and used in several ways. One 
would be to read the riddle and to write the coriect answer; a second, 
to draw as clear as possible a picture of the object in the riddle; a 
third, to match the riddles with appropriate word cards. 

Word games, and other work-type materials that can be used re- 
peatedly by many children, may be mounted on cardboaul. In some 
classrooms a variety of these materials are placed on a table of read- 
ing games, to be used during independent work periods. Such activ- 
ities might include simple word games; card-lioldeis and sets of 
word cards with which children can write stories of their own or 
reproduce experience charts: “surprise books'* directing children to 
draw special pictures or to carry out simple directions for construc- 
tion; one-word picture books; sets of flash cards that the children 
may read to each other: sets of phonograms and letters for word- 
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hiiildins; activities Crcnerally speaking, one test of a good teachei 
made activity is the amount of effecti\e practice provided for the 
( hildrcn in proportion to the expenditure of the teachei s time 
Many teachers build Ides containing samples of easy, interesting exer- 
cises classified according to \arious reading skills, so that th<y have 
at hand models from whicli new activities can be planned 

Plan activities for a variety of reading skills. In the beginning, 
many work type activiius may be designed to give experience with 
new woids, since the problem of becoming thoioughly familiii with 
new vocabulaiy is basic to successful reading Moie skilled readcis 
may also need a eeitain amount of vvoik with new woids and ma) 
beneht particularly lioin aitivitics to develop v\oid anilvsis tech 
mejues There also need to be provisions foi expeiicnecs in lollowing 
the general gist of a j)assage in noting details eaietully, in following 
(liieetions, in sensing a sequence 

Not all leading skills can be practiced eflectively in a work tvpe 
setting Learning to evaluate and to tlnnk critically about whit is 
1 C id, tor e\ nnple, is developed more successfully thiough actud c\ 
pciicnecs with stones or informational mateiials, although more 
skilled leadeis miy be given a limited niimbci of exercises lequirmg 
them to distinguish tictual from fiction d statements or to *ell 
whcthei a paiigraph aetudly contains needed inform ition \bdit\ 
lo identify effective choice of woids or skilHul development of plot 
IS also better developed when an actual storv is under consideiatioii 
Woik type activities aic ol nioie use in situations in which a dehnite 
inswcr r.ithei thin a judgment oi an opinion is needed 

Intensive pi icticc of a woik t\pe natuie is inoie valuable iftei i 
child has developed some command of a new skill Piimnv chilchen 
aie in the fust stigcs oi developing re idmess loi such leteienee tceh 
nicjucs as using guide woids, using alplnbctical o..dei deciding on 
kc} woids loi woik with an index using section and paragi iph 
hcidings and chapter summaries T he> aie dso liking their hist 
steps towaicl developing effeaive leading rate and miy be still ham 
peied at many points by then word study skills Intensive work tvpe 
expel icnces to build lefeience teclmicpies oi to develop effective 
reading rate, then, belong in the intermediate giades 

1 he suggestions that follow outline pc^ssible work type activities 
foi developing better skill in getting the general gist of a paragiaph 
in lollowing the sequence of a paragiaph or story, in noting details 
and in following diicc lions These activities should be supplemented 
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by the suggestions for special practice to develop word-study skills 
included in Chapter IX. For children who arc approaching typical 
intermediate-grade reading ability, the activities suggested in Cliap- 
ter XII may also be helpful. These include work-type experiences 
appropriate for increasing comprehension skills, for developing effec- 
tive reading rate, for building oral-reading skills, lor helping with 
the word-study problems of older children and tor tcac liing reference 
techniques. No particular effort has been made to designate the 
suggestions that follow for particular grade levels. Teachers will 
need to adjust the \ocabiilary and tin cornjrlcxily of the activity to 
the «ibilities ol their particular groups. As with the suggested activ- 
ities in other parts ol this \olumc, this list is meant to be illustrative, 
not to be a prescription of activities for any gi\en group. 

Siimmaiizing the geneial coyiteiits of a passat^c ts called foi tn: Choos- 
ing the correct answer to tell how a character felt, leading a short para 
graph and checking the best title, or the best statement ol wh.ii the jrara- 
grapli is about; mate lung a series of prclrnes to the coiuct ]>aiagia]rhs, 
draw'ing a picture or scries ol pictures to illustraie a paragraph; Iniding 
the answer to a riddle; checking the jiictine that bcM illusirates a para- 
graph, finding the key sentence in a paragraph: an .urging a scries ol 
mimeograjdred paragraphs in the pro|)er oidei to icconstiuci a stoi). 

Identifying the sequence of events in a passao^e is lueded fen Placrng 
in order a scries of statements horn a paragraph, stou, or expcnciue 
record; drawing a series oi pictures that t(‘ll the e\ents ol a stoiy or 
paragraph in order; reading a short story and lisiing the sc'^aies that 
would be needed for a plav; reading a shent paiagij[di and checking the 
light statement to indicate what would happen next, crossing out a 
sentence that does not belong in a paiagra])h; writing the names of the 
characters in the order in which they ajipearcd in a story, writing a new 
ending lor a story. 

Ability to note details is needed in: Choosing the right answer to qiits- 
lions such as who, what eoloi, how many, when, ndoie, after reading a 
short paragraph, circling or no .liter scnuiices gi\ing details from a 
passage; aiisw^eiing riddles crossing out a woicl that makes a sentence 
incorrect; drawing a picture to illusiiate a jMiticnlar c\ent in .1 passage, 
matching pictures to sentences, words, or iihrascs; drawing a j>ictuie to 
illustrate the answer to a riddle; matching key words with ajrprojniate 
phrases, key characters with descriptions; writing riddles lor others in 
the class to guess. 

Skill in following directions is important foi: Setting up and playing 
a game according to written directions; following wTitten directions lor 
coloring or constructing, reading a scries ol sentences and follcrwing the 
directions given in each; drawing missing parts in a picture, coloring it, 
or marking it according to written directions; indicating the correct an- 
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swer to a question by drawing a picture; helping to develop a picture 
dictionary according to agreed-upon plans; sorting sentences or words 
under appiopriate headings — things that fly, things that go on wheels. 

Help children become aware of the skills they need. The best 
work-type atliviiy loses much of its value it it is merely handed in 
for correction, (fliildren glow through identifying and correcting 
their mistakes. It a halt hour is to be allotted to a work-type exercise, 
it is often more effective to have the childicn work tor fifteen minutes 
and to discuss coircct answers and analyze errois for filteen minutes 
than it is to have them work for the full peiiod and leave no time for 
discussion. A woik-t)pc activity need not always be discussed the 
day it is assigned. Clluldicn may work foi one pcricxl and cenne to 
a group session to go over tlieir w'ork the next. It is also possible to 
find ways of gumg help to individual (hildren. If the work-type 
activities are planned fc^i an independent work [)eriod the teachei 
may be able to move around the loom, giving a little help to each 
child who seems to be in clifliculty. Scimetimes it is possilrle to alkav 
time for childicn to filing theii woik indiv iduallv to the teacher’s 
desk <ind to check it vvith her. Whatever the method used to give the 
helj), the discussion should develop insight into reading skills. ‘ You 
didn’t look caiefulU at p<iit of that woicl. Look agnn.” “Read the 
sentence again, what woid did you miss?” ‘ Today vou didn’t have a 
bit of lioublc* with iOas and iaw, did vou?” 

Clhildren can also glow in then insight into theii owui strengths 
and weaknc'sscs as they discuss the need lor woik-tvpe activities. 
“Afainie, vou were absent loi our tiip, and we learned some new 
woids about aiiplanes, Suppose vou woik with this giotip vvho are 
piacticing them.” “Aileen, I think wc could help vou with \our 
spelling if vou did some special work with Pete’s group.” ‘Yesteidav 
we had tioublc guessing what would happen next in the storv. Here 
ate some* cjucstions. . . “W’e weient veiv good todav in telling 
exactly what happened. Here is sou'c work to help in reading more 
carefully.” 

When the reading program is planned effectively, children enjov 
reading for its own sake — the interesting stories, the fun of follovv-nj) 
activities, the c'xcitement of exploring new books on their own, the 
challenge of locating infoiination. They also find genuine pleasure in 
discovering how to read, in participating in practice activities de- 
signed to develop better skill, and in taking joint lesponsibilitv for 
their own growth. 
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SOME QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
WORK OF READING GROUPS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 

Are children provided with materials varied sufficiently in content, 
style, and level of difficulty to facilitate the development of reading skills? 

Is the classroom equipped with materials appropriate for children of 
several levels of ability? 

Are children encouraged to approach their reading of new materials in 
a thoughtful, purposeful fashion? 

Are the activities of reading groups varied so as to make possible the 
development of many types of reading skills? 

Arc children encouraged to undertake as challenging independent 
reading activities as they are capable of handling? 

Are children growing in their insight into what it means to be a 
skillful reader? 

Are follow-up activities related to a story interesting and purposeful? 

Are specific skills, such as oral reading, developed in ways that do not 
militate against the development of equally important skills, such as 
reading silently lor information? 

Are ample work-type activities provided to meet the needs for sj)ccial 
practice of individuals and of groups? 

Are work-type activiiies used selectively in terms of special problems? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Betts, Emmett A. Foundations of Reading Instruction, chapter 22. New York: 
American Book Company, 1940. Pp. xii -f 757. 

Dolch, Edward W. Teaching F rimary Reading, chapters 1.^, 15. Second Edition. 
Champaign, Illinois: The Garrard Press, 1950. Pp. vii -f- 458. 

Horn, Erne.st and Curtis, James F. "improvement of Oral Reading," Reading 
in the Elementary School, pp. 254-205. E’orty-eighth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part 2. Chicago: Ehe University 
of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xi + 343. 

McKee, Paul. The Teaching of Rending in the Elementary School, chapters 
9, 10. Boston: Houghton Milflin Company, 1948. Pp. xi -f 022. 

New Primaiy Manual, chapters 12-15. Curriculum Bulletin 300. Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati Public Schools, 1953. Pp. 490. 

See also the references suggested under Providing Reading Maiericdn, at the 
e:nd of Chapter XJ, and the references at the end f)f Chapter VI. Help in 
developing special practice activities lor skilled readers in the primary grades 
will be found in the references at the end of Chapter Xll. 
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DEVELOPING READING SKILLS THROUGH 
ON-GOING CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


GLIMPSES INTO TYPICAL CLASSROOMS^ 

A first grade uses reading to serve many purposes. In a first-grade 
classiooin in the spiing one bulletin boaid contains a helpers* chart. 
Above it is the two line notitc, Theie aye many things to do, He take 
iinm doing than. On an easel in the iiont ot the room is a flash-caid 
holder, in \Nliich ha\< been placed sentence taids telling the day's news. 
In the ctniei of this holcKr is a ealendai. Below are cards giving special 
news and a weathei lejxiit. To the light ol this are cards indicating 
birthdays and to the left are cards indicating special events tor the month. 

On a second bulletin bcxiid are children's original stories, written in 
ihcii own handwriting. iVbcne them is the two-line caption, Look nt you- 
stones. Can you lead th^nC On the board at the back oi the room, sur- 
rounded b) a coloilul bolder, arc samples oi children's work, with the 
two line caption, Ltioh, Look, [.ook. See the Good Woik. A color chart 
is j)osted nearby. 

Evidence oi unit activities can be found on several bulletin boards. 
On one is a news bulletin about a recent trip to the Zoo. Nearb) arc 
pictures ol animals. On a second board, under the notice, ]Vords to 
Help Yon, aic silhouettes ol /oo animals, each with the appropiiate 
name ])iintecl in manuscript writing. Other pictures about the Zoo are 
fitted into bulletin boards where there is space. Some of the children's 

1*^1 he authoi is indchied to ilic |irifn.u) teatheis in the loins M Schiel and the 
North \\0nd4ilc Schools, Cinciniiaii, for mans of the ideas in this cluipter PaiticiiUr 
cieclit sliould i»o to Miss lieulali Rhodes whose first iriade cbssioom is desciibed, to 
Mrs Louise Rairdcn whose' second-};iade classiooni is desciibed and whose second-grade 
c hails are quoted lieijucnib. to Nfiss ]ennv Sciaira whose thud grade classroom is 
described. U) Miss \ loktte Maxes whose unit on constiiution and housing is desciibed. 
to Mis. Ilc'len C^hiii)we whose first giadt* unit on birds is discussecf, to Mrs. Marsimil 
Nankositch, whose ihildien's charts about trains aie c^uoted, and to Miss Roseinar\ 
McNeevc foi her third giaders’ chait on manners. 


2V 
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creative stories are about animals. The class has also been studying about 
farms. On one board are pictures of baby animals. In a corner of 
another is a sign saying, This Is How Farm Animals Talk. Under it are 
pictures of the animals and their characteristic sounds. 

Special interest centers have their notices. Over the play corner is the 
message, Patsy is our baby doll. Come and play with Patsy. You can have 
fun here. In the library corner, with its shelves of easy books, is a notice 
about caring for books. Over the easel is the sign, Come and Paint. At 
the back of the room is a number chart entitled. We Count by Ones. 
Nearby are some number cards with concrete groupings of numbers. 
On the table below this bulletin board are some arithmetic games with 
simple printed directions and a word game entitled, Come and Fish. 
Nearby is evidence of science interests in a rei)ort of the children's 
experiences in raking pinwheels out in the wind on the playground. 

Books are in evidence also. The library table and the nearby book- 
shelves have a collection of easy books, some supjilerneniary leaders, a 
picture dictionary, and some preprirners and primers. Animal and circus 
stories are prominent. In a magazine rack are some diildien's magazines 
and some copies of a children’s weekly newspaper. Stored in a bookcase 
are sets of basal readers, some copies of the first book ol a basal science 
series, and some of the first reader of a basal health scries. Without 
seeming cluttered, this classroom is filled with opportunities to read. 

A second grade shows increased reading skill. A scconchgiade class- 
room is equally rich in its opportunities to read, l)nt give's evidence that 
children can handle more difficult problems. Again there is a helpers’ 
chart. On the same bulletin board are posted an invitation from another 
class and two postcards from children who had been with the group 
earlier in the year. A news bulletin written in the children’s handwriting 
hangs from an easel. Tucked into available space around the room are 
other items to read — a spring poem, a list of articles needed for a Red 
Cross box, a health chart. 

In this class a unit on foods is ending and one on travel is being begun. 
From a stand hangs the full collection of the experience records written 
during the study of foods. On a bulletin board are evidences of the fust 
steps being taken in the travel unit. Under a ca])tion. What shall wc try to 
find out about travelling? is posted a list of questions about ships, written 
in a child’s handwriting. Over a little, is the sign. Travel Rending Parties. 
and under it a list signed by childien who are ready to read a travel 
story to a small group. Posted on the same bulletin board, in children’s 
handwriting, are some original stories about boats. Farther over is a 
partial list of ship’s officers. Wherever there is room on this bulletin 
board are pictures and newspaper clippings about ships, brought in by 
the children. This class has also been to the Zoo, but whereas the first- 
grade bulletin board merely listed the names of animals under their 
pictures, the second-graders have classified their pictures according to, 
The Gnawing Family ^ The Monkey Family, and The Reptile Family. 

Special interest centers give evidence that children are reading more 
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widely Over a window box garden is the beginning of a science record 
labelled. Watch to see what will happen On a bulletin board back of 
the library corner is a two line caption. We like to read at home Here 
aie some books we have read at home Under this caption are colored 
envelopes, each with a child s name Jn the envelopes are cards in the 
children ^ handwiitint> containing nmies of books they hast read On a 
corner bulletin bond, as an aid to indejicndcnt writing arc sets of cards 
containing alphabetized lists ol woids frequently needed lor wiittcn woik 
Nunibci (halts and nunibci gimes are also in evidence 

J he vaiictv of books to leid is wider thin it was in the fiist grade 
1 he libraiy table eontains spcdil collections of books about niimals 
md about trivel Siipj)l( merit irv readers and some b isil texts hi\e 
markets iiidu iting speciil sections foi the children to lead Laige book^ 
and some miga/ines nc in a eoirur rack Sets of bisil icidcrs anel ol 
basil bocjks in suhjcc t m ittci auas ue stoicd in bookcases aiound th( 
loom Re uling selves m my function il pin poses in this loom 

A third grade eapitali/es on growing independence In i third giadt 
the uses of le ding tcstilv to childien s giov\ing skill Clissioom rtcoids 
still aid the d ly s v\oik to i uii sinootlilv \t the bick ol the room is the 
hclpcis chait On i side bullcim bond iie i calcndir ind the notice 
Ipul Biit/iday Posted on the dooi is i s ift ty posUi horn the \uto 
mobile ( lub Ne u the vMiuUm is i Ik dth postei On two ittractivc 
smill bulletin bond built on tlie b icks of tu)>bond doors aie spiing 
pictures out set Krom|)mKd b) i shoit stoiv iboul sjiring and tin 
second b\ i spiing potm On mothci sm 11 bulk tin I cnid townd the 
luck ol the loom is the c ipiion Ou) Shann^ C ouin Ik low is a vs either 
mi]) two th ink vou Utttis (lom childien who have been ill a leiiei lienn 
a Koie 111 (Juki with in explination in 1 nglish tnd sevcid issues of a 
cliiklun*- vseekly m ssjiijki ticked to^cthci ])\ one (Oinei 

1 Ills cUss his cm^ iik d on in intensive stuclv of the wind 1 he chil 
dren hive m ide ch iwin^s ol ob|ects the wind ( in move cut them out 
and posted them to m ile in ittiutive boidci on niriovs bulletin bonds 
above the chill bonds Oi c u c iptioncd M ind is Mo iir and the 
s coiid Mou Inn ]] ni I On i bulletin b(»ncl it the back of the 

oom IS i (hut labelled Oui Plants Ihis contiins th childien s sugges 
tions oi how thev < in k nn moie ibout the wind To one side of tliK is a 
jct of diicdions loi buildin i kite On the shning (oiner bi llctin boaid 
1 the announcement ol i count\ 1 te living (onlest anel luaibv is i 
sifcty jiostei on flying kitc^ I arthei ovei is a chnt libelled Lfts ^tnd 
Out raising cjucstions ioi some litei cxpcnnients ibout air and next 
to It is a chait classliving ilu ivjies of things wind does Between the 
windows is anothei smill cliirt about air, and below it stand some 
sdciicc books 

Ncir the interest centets in this loom ire moic books than weie in 
evidence in the two piece ding giades Iksiclc i table of number activities 
air sevei il books about numbets \iound the loom in vaiious pi ices aie 
books about wincU air, and iclated topics I he libratv coiner has a wide 
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collection of children's books. On its table there are also sets of flash 
cards which help to re\iew new vocabulary. Taped on the blackboard 
near the spot where the reading groups meet are cards naming the 
vowels and the consonants. 

The bookcases in this room contain a still greater variety of basal 
readers; supplementary texts; health, arithmetic, science, and spelling 
series; and social-studies books. A picture dictionary and a icgular 
dictionary both show dgns ol regular use. A classroom encyclopedia has 
been added to the available reference texts. Children in this room are 
reading widely, both tor information and for recreation. 

A typical primary classroom invites diildren to read. These day- 
by-day reading experiences are the more valuable because they ccnlei 
around problems important to the children. Many times a da) it is 
necessary to read thoughtfully if an activity is to mo\e lorvvard 
smoothly. These experiences complement and leiiifoue in many 
ways the reading that goes on in reading gioups. 

How do teachers make the most ol the opportunities lot reading 
affended by the varied activities of the typical ptimaiy classtoom? 
This chapter is concerned with the problems related to two tvpes o( 
reading experiences. First, how can most ellective use be made ol 
informational-leading exjicrienc es? And, second, how fan the founda- 
tions lot interest in recieational reading be laicP 

DEVELOPING READING SKIlLS 

THROUGH INFORMATIONAL^READING EXPERIENCES 

C^hildreiis expciierrces in reading for information in a topical 
primary classroom range from pauses for a few seconds to note one s 
housekeeping responsibilities or to see who has a birthday this ivcck. 
to the extended reading that often accompanies the developm^-nt of 
unit activities that help children become better acejuainted with the 
world in which they live. 

A general picture ol the activities ol the primary classroom which 
provide the setting for children’s reading experiences was given in 
(Chapter IV, when readiness activities were described, and in C’haptei 
VI, wlum the problems of planning the total reading experiences lor 
more skilled readers in the primary grades were discussed. The ac- 
tivities described in this chapter assume the rich and varied total 
program, the experiences that build broad experience background, 
the planning with children, and the flexible scheduling and grouping 
described in these earlier chapters. 

This section is focussed on three .sejraratc*, but inter relau'd, prob- 
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lems. First, how can the most effective use be made of day-by-day 
opportunities to read signs and notices? Second, how can the reading 
experiences related to unit activities be developed? Third, how can 
both these types of reading experiences contribute to primary chil- 
dren’s readiness for the more extensive reading activities in the con- 
tent fields that they will undertake as intermediate-graders? 

Using Classroom Records as Aids to Daily Work 

Use records that help in the problems of living together. Among 
the most prominent stimulations to read in the classrooms that have 
been described are the many signs and notices on the bulletin boards. 
Not every classroom experience requires a set of records, but they 
can be used in many ways as aids to more effective group living. In 
the early part of the first grade, these records are likely to serve as 
prereading materials. Gradually the children take over more of tlie 
responsibility for their own reading. 

Helpers’ charts are among the earliest and the most constantly used 
of the records of plans for cooperative group living. There may also 
be special sets of directions for such group responsibilities as caring 
for a pet, signing a book out of the classroom library, or carrying out 
the special jobs of the clean-up committee. These directions the chil- 
dren compose together and then recheck as they undertake the spe- 
cial responsibility. 

Piimary teachers devise various ways of making such records 
interesting and functional. Pictures drawn by the children fretjuently 
help to guide the reading. Charts listing room responsibilities arc 
usually designed so that new names may be inserted. The children in 
one hospitable class planned a chart to hang outside their door tell- 
ing visitors where they were— We arc at home. Please come in: We 
are at the library; We are on the playground. To the left of this list 
ran a ribbon, a bow on which could be set at the appropriate message. 

Cooperatively-derived rules foster happy group living in the class- 
r«x)m. The following standaids for work periods and for sharing 
lieriods were arrived at by a first grade and a secotid grade, respec- 
tively.“ These records, and a majority of the others in this chapter 
are written in single-sentence paragraphs, with the second lines of 
two-line sentences slightly indented so that the child s eyes will be 
able to catch easily the beginnings of each new sentence. 

2 janips R. Bryncr, "Tlie Conicni of Primary School Experience Charts." pp. 70. 66. 
I'npiiblishcd Doctor’s Dissertation. Stanford Stanford Universitv. 1951. 
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Work Time Standards 

1. We work quietly. 

2. Wc talk softly. 

3. We play quietly. 

4. When we hear the bell 

we stop our woik. 

5. We put out tools away 

quickly. 

6. We get leady to talk about 

our work. 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING 

Something to tell — 

1. It must be something that 

everyone wants to hear. 

2. The child must tell it well. 

Something to show — 

1. It must be something that 

everyone would like to see. 

2. Ihe child must know 

something interesting 
to say about it. 


The discussion in a second grade resulted in suggestions for be- 
havior for a first trip by bus that helped to make the tiij) a pleasant 
one."* In a third giadc the children summaii/ed their thinking about 
good manners. 


Riirs I OR Our Trip 

1. We get on the bus one it a time. 

2. The fust ones go to ilie back. 

3. We will walk quietly, 

1. We get ofl one at a time. 

5. We will not touch things, 
f). We will stay togclhci 

7. We will have good manners. 

8. We will be good listeners. 

9. We will all be happy. 


Manners 

Do not inter iuj)t people 
when the) are talking. 

Leain to shaie wiili others. 

When vou ask ioi tilings, 
sav, “Please.’’^ 

When WMlking in I rout ol 
somcf)iie sav, “I \( use me.” 

Do not m.ikc lun oi an) one*. 

Say, “Please” il )ou don't heai 
what is said. 

Always hand things to othcis. 

Do wliat you arc told. 


Other recoids may serve to outline children’s icsp()nsibilitic‘s as 
coopeiative nicrnliCTs ol the school community. In one hist grade 
suggestions for hre dulls were composed. Salety jiroldenis in city 
tiafhc weie summari/ed by anenher.^ 


Firi Drill 

We walk last. 

We do not run. 

Wait for the leaders. 
Do not play around. 
We are cjuict. 


S\I 1 n lO AM) PROM 

SraiooL 

Look both w'ays. 

Cross at the coiner. 
Obey the policeman. 
Obey the safety patrol. 
Red means stop. 

Green means go. 


3 James R. Brener, op nt., pp. T'l, 45. 

4 Ibid , p. 7^. 
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The members of a second grade summarized some of their safety 
responsibilities on the playground as follows: ® 

1 . Be careful how you get off and 

on the teeter. 

2. Don't do tricks on the merry-go-round. 

S. Do not run into the streets after a ball. 

4. Watch the traffic lights. 

5. Keep away from between parked cars. 

Cooperative relations with other school helpers were recorded after 
the children in another first grade toured the school. These charts 
served as prereading materials in the early fall.^ These two records 
illustrate paragraphing in regular basal-reader style. 


Mr. Hansen is 
our janitor. He cleans 
the lloors. He brings in 
milk bottles. 

1 his morning he 
(leaned the windows. 

We can help him by 
keeping the pa])ers 
picked up. 


Mrs. Green is 
Dr. Moore’s secretary'. 

She types the notes 
we take home. 

Mrs. Green counts 
the milk money. 

She rings the fire bell. 


A second grade prepared the following guide for good customers 
in the school supply store: 


How Can We Be Good Customers 


/ie Safe 

Look where you are goijg. 
Keep away from glass. 

Stand (jiiictly. 

Keep your hands to yourself. 
lie Polite 

Wait for yoin turn. 

Talk with a soft voice. 

Say, “Please, Lhank you,” 

and “You are w^elcome.” 
Touch only what you are 
going to buy. 


Be Honest 

Pay for what you get. 

Give the right money. 

Give back money if you 
get too much change. 

Be Sensible 

l.ook around for what 
you want. 

Ask for things \ou 
don't see. 

Read the price yourself. 

Make a good choice. 

Think before you buy. 


fumes R. Br\ner, op. cit., p. 76. 
pp. 43, 41. 
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At another time the children in this class composed safety rules 
after they had talked through the problems of carrying umbrellas on 
tlie crowded school grounds. 

Rainy Day Safety 

1. Look around before you 

open your umbrella. 

2. Hold your umbrella high. 

3. Walk slow. 

4. Watch out for traffic. 

5. Look around L^elore you 

close \our umbrella. 

Records such as those that have been cited are written as the 
problem arises. Many of their values lor tl)e children come as the 
problem in group living is talked out. As reading-matter, they remain 
posted in the classroom as long as they are needed. Their vocabulary 
load is relatively heavy, but they are phrased in words the children 
themselves have used. When they arc reread, the teacher is there to 
help with unfamiliar words. 

Find ways of posting items of current interest. A j)riniary class- 
room is a busy place. Birthdays liave to be lemenTbcred, letters or 
cards sent to children who are ill, letters from travel lei s acknowl- 
edged, notice taken of holidays, and events of interest in children’s 
homes given recognition. 

In the classrooms described at the beginning ol this chapter, part 
of the bulletin-board space is given to these curient interests. Some- 
times a sharing bulletin board or a sharing table is used to display 
letters and clippings, or to set up a labelled exhibit of articles 
brought from home. Some teachers set aside a section of a bulletin 
board for special events — notices to be taken home, auditorium ses- 
sions to which the children are invited, paper drives. Such special 
bulletin boards are sometimes framed with a bright paper border 
so that they stand out as centers to watch. 

A class news bulletin may be of help as a lecord of events of the 
clay. Sometimes the writing of the day’s news is used as a language 
activity. One such record, composed by a first grade, read as follows: 

Today is Monday, May 4. 

It looks like rain. 

It is fun to play outdoors. 

We can play outdoors today. 

Tomorrow will be Tuesday. 
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After some second-graders, who were gaining skill in written ex- 
pression, had had some group expeiiences in composing a class diary, 
they took turns writing the entries. When lielp was needed with 
spelling, the teacher supplied it. The following arc typical of the 
excerpts appearing in children’s handwriting on the long sheets of 
paper that made up the diary.*^ 

Wednesday, January 17, 19 — by Jimmy 

Ruth is a Blue Bird. 

She wore her Blue Bird suit to school. 

Betty is a Brownie. 

She wore her Brownie suit to school, too. 

Monday, January 22. 19 — by Marie 

The Museum of Natural Histoiy sent us a 
cowboy exhibit. 

They sent a rattle snake, two piaiiie dogs, 

two pair ot cattle horns, and an old lime saddle. 

Thursday, January 25, 19 — by Kenneth 

This was a snowy day. 

So we made spatter paint snowmen. 

In the early fall, news bulletins can help children to get arc]uaintcd 
with each other and with their school. As a prereading activity, one 
teacher helped the children list the names ol the priiuij\il, the 
sihocd secretary, the custodian, and the school nurse. Another first- 
grade (lass used this inicjrmation chart: 


We come to school. 

Wc come to Schiel School. 

We aic in First Grade. 

We arc in Room 101. 

Our teacher is Miss Rhodes 

Second graders drew pictures ol their homes and added hiiel descrip- 
tive ca[)tions as a get-acciuainted activity shortly after the opening of 
school. In another second grade the children brought snapshots ot 
themselves and their families. These were given captions and posted 
on a get-ac(ju.iinted bulletin board. Third-graders wrote brief auto- 
hiogiaphics of themselves to make up a special bulletin board. 
Notices such as those that have been described arc usually read 

T Nerv P)tiuar\ Matiual, j). 88. Cinriiiilum Bulletin 300. Cmriniiati Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 1053. Cojiyiight lO'iS Boanl ot Vducjlion C.intinnaii, Ohm 
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during a sharing period or a class planning session. Brief news bulle- 
tins for the day may be composed during these same planning ses- 
sions. Longer autobiographies or class diaries are often written 
during periods set aside for more extensive experiences in creative 
expression. Once the materials are put on bulletin boards, children 
are encouiaged to refer to them again as they need them, or to reread 
them for pleasure when they have a few minutes to spare. 

Make it important to read classroom records and notices. Some 
classiooms which, on hrst glance, seem to be teeming with oppoi 
tuniiies to read, actually provide \f^ry little reading experience. 
Most teachers watch for occasions to lefer to special notices. A group 
disagrees about the day on which Jamie bt ought his dog to school 
and someone looks back at the class diary to make sine. Betty glances 
hastily at the hclpeis* chart and docs Billy’s job. Here is a chance 
to spend a few seconds on the importance of reading caicfully. Four 
children congregate at an easel wheie two should have been, and 
spill a jar of paint. It is a good time to look at the rules again. Vs 
the children discuss a recent program, they check their list to sc^e Iiow 
good an audience they have been Retoids become funclional when 
they are used in ways like these. 

When childien have become familial with a set of directions or a 
series of rules, the record need no longer occupy a prominent spot 
in the room. If there is a possibility that it will be needed again, it 
may be bound with others to foim a class book, perhaps entitled 
Hoiu We Work Together, Children enjoy rereading such materials, 
and the accumulated scries can provide a helpful puiuie of how tlic 
gioup has grown over the year. The materials posted in a primal v 
classroom m which leading is functional change frecjuently. The 
reading experiences afforded to the childien are not measured by 
the quantity of the reading-matter with which they aie surrounded, 
nor by the beauty of the bulletin-board arrangements. The ultimate 
test is the use to which the materials arc put. 

Developing Reading Aefivifies Related to Units of Work 

Help children to explore as widely as their skill will permit. The 
unit activities that help children become acquainted with the world 
around them play an increasingly important part in their total read- 
ing program as they progress through the grades. Types of problems 
about w'hich such units may develop were mentioned briefly in 
Chapters IV and VI. Beginners start their study of their world with 
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questions about familiar aspects of the environment near at hand 
With increasing maturity children venture farther afield in space 
and in time. 

Throughout the elementary school, and even into secondary school 
and college, leading is only one of many methods through which 
It irners secure information about their world The younger the 
( Iiild, the more important it is that he have fiislhand experience All 
the itsouiccs suggested in Chapter IV for enrichinj the environ 
ment of beginners need to be tapped throughout the primary 
gi ades 

Wa>s of summan/ing infoimation and of testing concepts are also 
\aiicd Not always is the summary in wiitten form. Discussion helps 
to consolidate inioimition Often this discussion lesults in a -tries 
of cxpeiiencc records (omposed by rhildreii and teacher More ma 
line children miy plan foi oril icports or for simple panels Pictures 
aie used in many ways — children may paint pictures to illustiatc 
information of paiticulir interest, the> ma) plan a mural they m i\ 
puce togetJur a set of pictures to develop a class motion picture 
tluy ma) illustiatc then own stones they may develop a picture 
diclioiiai) of new and inteu sting teims, they mav make slides loi 
an opaque pio|ectoi oi plan special posteis 

Mill) kinds of construction activities can be used to summarize 
whit (hildren hue learned small scale models a classroom stoic 
oi ]X)st oflict dolls chessed to represent the people being studied 
models of specific ob|ects of interest peep shows, simjile maps 
l)i imiti/ition miy lange fioni diamat'c pla) in the play (oriur to 
1 'pciial piogi im pluincd to shaie the unit with othci gioups cn 
with p It cuts 

Wiittcn suniiiiaijcs of infoimation aic used fioni the beginning 
Vl fust these arc lecoids composed jointlv b) teacher and children 
Sometimes these recoids, together with ehildiens pictures, are 
bound into laigc cliss books latci incliMclu ils oi small gtoups mav 
develop othci types of summ iiies in booklet loi ni— iiidiMdual book 
lets, class newspapers, class magazines, tiavel foldcis handbooks 
SCI ipbooks which contain a combination of childrens work and 
pictures they have clipped from magazines Infoimation ma) also be 
summarized in riddles, bulletin boards may be devoted to eieative 
stories, accurate recoids of science expci intents be kept. 

As suggested in Chapter VI, the patterns of grouping that emeigc 
during a unit aie complex. Some aspects will involve the whole class, 
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some groups, and some individuals. The same child may work in 
two groups, one to locate information and the other to work out 
part of an all-class project. Sometimes children with common inter- 
ests will work together and reading materials will be adjusted accord- 
ingly; sometimes reading groups will take on informational-reading 
activities. 

The amount of reading done and the type ol mateiial read will 
vary with the nature of the unit, the ability ol the gioup, and tlic 
materials available. With inci eased reading skill should come the 
use ol a greater variety of material, and moie independence in the 
ua) it is attacked. 

Make the most of varied opportunities to read as units develop. 
How do units actually work out? What kinds ol leading expctiences 
do they offer? How are these experiences i elated to of her types ol 
activities? The following units from fust-, second-, and third-grade 
classrooms are examples of the ways plans can develop. ti\c units aie 
lepoited in all. The fiist is typical of the woik of a fust grade in 
the early fall when reading skills arc limited. I he second, iliiid, and 
fouilh aie typical of average groups in late lust, second, and thiicl 
grades. The filth lepiesents the work ol a gioup of#superioi ability 
in the third giade. 

first graders in the early fall studied the hcipeis who came to 
their homes. This unit gi^w out of an eailiei one ni which the chil- 
dren had become acejuainted with the peojde in the school who 
helped them. 

In the discussion with which the unit began, the childien made a list 
of people who came to their homes. Since the school was in a lesidcntial 
area, it was possible to watch from the classroom window^ to see what 
tradesmen stopped at nearby houses. The children also made plans to 
ask their parents what other people came to then homes. In subsequent 
discussions, they decided that the postman who came to the school and 
the traftic patrolman should be included on the list. How do these people 
help us and what can we do to help them, w^ere the underlying themes. 

As lists of workers were developed, plans were laid to find t>ut more 
about their work. Some of them were invited to the school. The traffic 
patrolman took time to come in, and to allow the children to look into 
his cruiser. One father who was a postman and another who was a 
doctor found a few minutes for the children in their schedules. So did a 
mother who was a public health nurse. Before each of the visitors the 
children planned with care the questions they intended to ask. Other 
information was secured by asking parents, and by talking to workers 
who came to the homes over the weekends. Some information the 
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teacher supplied by reading stories to the children and by showing 
movies. 

The children found many ways of summarizing what they had learned. 
There were a number of language experiences. As they talked about each 
new worker they composed a group record which they later illustrated. 
These, together with some of the children's paintings, were bound into a 
large book. Dramatic play in the playhouse during the time that this 
unit was developing often involved a special visitor. As the children 
talked about how tliey could be helpful, they dramatized short scenes to 
illustrate opening the door for the doctor, what to do when the paper- 
boy comes for his money, taking a package from the delivery man. In 
addition to these group activities there were a number of stories dictated 
to the teacher. 

Concrete ways of summaii/ing what had been learned were also used. 
The class developed a mural depicting the visitors to homes that had 
been observed fiom the classroom window. The background of houses 
and street lor this inuial was drawn by a group who used the \iew from 
the window as a guide. On this backgiound were pasted pictures of de- 
lis ery trucks and workeis diawn ancl cut out by individual children. 
Evers one in the class brought something from home that was typical of 
one or more of the woikeis being studied. This exhibit ranged from 
laundry lists and milk bottles to an empty pillbox with a doctor's pre- 
scription, The children also painted many individual pictures and 
brought in a number clij)ped from magazines for the bulletin board. 

Group activities were not highly organized foi this uidt. Many of the 
discussion periods involved the class as a whole. Small groups worked 
on \aiious parts of the mural, but individuals also contributed. The 
groups that engaged in the dramatic play were selected for that particu- 
lar activity, but did not wenk logetlier on other things. The children in 
reading groups took 'irnc to dictate stories to the teacher, and later to 
listen to them as she read them back. Everyone helped to bring in articles 
lor the exhibit table, and to follcct needed information from home. At 
a time wdien children were taking their first steps toward cooperative 
group lixing, they were given the feeling cd what it means to be helpful 
group iiiembeis without the responsibility for projects that demanded a 
high level of group oiganization. 

During most of this unit the regular activities of the reading groups 
inoxed ahead with pieprimers and primers as their focus. What few 
simple sloric's on community helpers could be located were read by the 
appropriate reading group. One group worked mainly with reacliness 
materials. 

Much c^f the reading done for the unit was centered around the various 
classroom records composed by the children. These supplied a second 
reading activity for the day. Some were composed by the entire class — 
summaries of what the visitors had told; lists of w^orkers; records of 
plans. Some were written by smaller gremps — the children who drew the 
background for the mural recorded how they did it; several wdio w’^atched 
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specially to see what trucks pulled up across the street recorded what 
they had seen. Some reading materials were worked out individually 
with the teacher — children planned captions for theii own pictures; 
suggested labels for the articles they brought for the exhibit; and dictated 
stories of workmen who came to their homes. Some of the most skilled 
readers were able to do a litile independent reading ol library books, 
and the stories read by the teacher supplied more information. 

Work with the expeiience records was of a typical prereading and 
beginning-reading nature. Duiing the discussion periods in which the 
group records were composed, time was taken to read selected lines, to 
match w^ord and phrase cards, and to carry out similar review activities. 
Smaller groups that composed records vorked with them in much the 
same fashion until they knew them thoroughly, and then read them to 
the rest of the class. Help with this was given wdnle other (hildren were 
painting, w^orking on the mural, or engaged in individual jrrojects. 

The stories dictated by children about workers who came to their 
homes were edited and simplified. Ihen they were hectogiaphed and 
stapled into little one or two-jiage booklets with covers that gave the 
author’s name. These were read in reading gioups and later illustrated 
and placed on the library table. 

A lew work-type activities wc'ic also used to review im])oilant vocabu 
lary. Children matched workers and signs on the exhibits with pictures. 
They drew pictiiics to match selected words. They drew illustrations to 
go wnth key sentences from the experience records. ^ hey lean. urged 
jJirase cards to rebuild expciieiue lecords and used word and phrase 
cards to write stones of their own. Even though this class had limited 
skill, reading played an important pair in the unit. 

With increased reading skill come nioic oppoitnnities to work 
with books. In the spring a liist-giadc class developed both social- 
and natural-science concepts in studying about farms. Ihe children 
in this gtoup lived in a small town and many were used to driving 
wnth their parents into the suncmiiding faiming land. Many of the 
homes Irad gardens, and a few families kept chickens. Nc\crtlrclc\ss, 
there were interesting aspects of the farmer’s work about wliich the 
children knew very little. 

The unit started during a sharing period when a cliild who had 
visited a farm over the weekend came in bulibling over with information 
about the new^ lambs and baby pigs. Out of the discussion came the 
proposal that the group try to visit a large faini at tire edge of town. 

In prejiaration lor their visit, the children talked more about trips to 
farms that they had taken with their families. They also discussed what 
their fathers were doing in preparation for planting their gardens, and 
speculated as to whether farmers went about it in the same way. I'hey 
made a list ol the farm animals they particularly hoped to see, aided by 
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the teacher who had by now taken an exploratory trip to the farm 
Several books yielded clear pictures of larm ani--ils Ihe discussion of 
these pictures helped to develop better concepts of sizes and led to con 
sideration of safety precautions around animals Si ones of trips to farms 
were available in a numbei of basal readers and some of these were read. 
With tins background of reading, discussing, and looking at pictures, the 
children took their trip 

Many new learnings were dtveloped thiough the tup and through 
subseejuent activities m the classroom As a class, the eluldim decided to 
build a model farm in one corner of their room Ihey divided into 
gioups to build the house, to con true t the barn, silo, and tool sheds, to 
lay out the fences and the fields kveryone helped to supply farm animals 
from collections of toys at home In order to enlarge children's concepts 
of the services pcrfoiined by f nniers, the teacher set up a special bulletin 
board and a shanng tible M my appropriate pictures were found in 
mnea/ines Jn addition, buttei cartons, bieul wrappcis empty breakfast 
food cutons, and libels from various appiopiiate cannecl foods were 
collected 

Special interest gioups also worked during this unit Two groups 
jilanneel to find out more about farm animals, a third to leuri more 
about v\h It ciojis the 1 unieis jilanled, and one group of boys to find out 
about tiactors and othei 1 irm machineiv Ihesc groups wcie able to do 
consider ible independent iciding 1 he\ also combed magazines at home 
for pictures In the end eicli gtoup cles eloped a special project — scrip 
books of pictuies and stones about farm animd'^ a siiidl window bo\ 
garden pi intecl with wheat and flax, a speciil exhibit of tovs and 
jnctures of f inn michmeiy Individual activities were also jiLnned — 
children drew pictures wrote riddles about faun animals, inadt then 
own collections of minial pictures, and read farm stories. As a culminat 
ing aetivitv, pirents v\ejc invited to visit Ihe children c mducted a 
guided toui ol then linn lold about their exhibit and leportecl on 
the woik of then speciil giou )s 

The reading actnities lor diis unit weic extensive It was relaliveh 
easy for the cliilclien themselves to locate larm stones in the sets of bisd 
leaders in tlieii room Tins ihey did one day during the urne iioiindly 
set aside loi group reading activities Lull stoiv or set of stories was 
then marked vxith a stiip ol coloied papei Stones in the basal readers 
cuiieiitly being used for group leading activities weie icad by the legulai 
leading gioups Some of the cjfher milenals weie read in group sessions 
of the special interest gioups Lasy library books about farms were read 
independently As the unit progressed, stoi> hours were set up when the 
thilelren who worked with these books read them aloud to small groups 

Experience charts were developed to summarize group plans, to 
record the details ol the tnp and to summarize special information 
about such topics as farm animals, what the farmer plants how the 
farmer works, how the farmer helps us Some additional reading was 
provided thiough the labels on the bulletin board displavs and through 
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the special books developed by the interest groups. Then there were 
such related writing activities as writing thank-you notes after the trip; 
inviting parents; writing riddles; and preparing a picture dictionary o£ 
special farm words. 

In a second giade, a study of plants and how they grow called tor 
more specialized infoi malional-reading skills, and gave experiences 
in interpreting simple chaits and other visual aids. 

This unit began as the children siaited to bring early spiing flowers 
to school and to discuss what their fathers weie doing about gaidens. In 
some homes, seeds were already planted indoors. Several families were 
also growing bulbs. As the children talked, they began to share opinions 
about whether seeds should be started in the light or the daik, why it 
was important to water plants, and what seeds looked like when they 
started to grow. The teacher suggested that the) might be abh* to answer 
some of their questions by planting some seeds in the classioom. 

As plans began to develop, the childien staited to look thiough 
simple science textbooks. Here they began to find sugg(‘stions of tyjics 
of expel iments the) might be able to (any out. hvei)onc could not lead 
all the suggestions, but many pictures were deai. Eventually a list oi 
questions regaiding what plants need in ordci to grow^ was formulated. 
At the same time both teacher and children brought^to the classroom 
different kinds of seeds. Ihc collection eventually included samples from 
the smallest seeds to bulbs, acorns, and avocado pits. 

As the children talked about wa)s of answeiing their questions, they 
decided to break into interest groups, each with special lesjionsibilitics 
One gioup took charge of planting some beans so that they could be 
watched through the side of a glass as they spiouted Another group 
was responsible for two sets of seeds — one placed in the light and one 
in a daik cupboard. A thud group worked on the problem of whethei 
plants need watei, a fouith on the problem of whethei soil makes a 
difference; and a filth to try to get some caiiot tops and a sweet potato 
to grow. 

As a class, the children planted petunias, w^hich they hoped would be 
large enough to transplant for Mother's Day. Special diiections loi tend 
ing this class garden weie posted abov'e it anci the children took turns 
acting as gardencis. While these activities weie going on, the teacher 
helped to develop concepts through discussion, thiough encoui aging ob- 
servation. and through the pictuies and stomps oi science texts and in 
special books about plants and gardening. The unit ran parallel with 
other projects for many weeks while the children ch. rted the growth of 
their plants, watched special developments in their cxpei iments, and 
reported on new information as they watched theii fathers’ gardens. 

This unit was particularly helpful in its introduction of simple read- 
ing problems involving tables, charts, and diagrams. As the children 
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found special pictures and diagrams in their reference books they used 
them as guides in planning their own projects. They also measured the 
growth of some of their plants, and developed a simple graph to show 
the pi ogress. The children with responsibility for particular experiments 
posted simple recoids indicating exactly what they had done, and what 
their observations were from day to day. 

Classroom records wxie extensive for this unit as the childien listed 
their questions, stated the plans for the various projects, and esentually 
summari/cd tJieir conclusions and gave the evidence they had obtained 
from their observations. A number of these records were composed by 
the groups who planned the special projects. As each new step in the 
story developed and was recorded, the teachei typed it in primer type 
and hectographed it. As a result, each group built, page by page, a stor) 
(){ its panic ulai project. Ihcse the group members illustrated with as 
caiefiil drawings of their plants as they could make. Copies of the books 
that weic finally developed w^ere popular reading at the library table 
for many weeks. 

riie leading in books that was done foi this unit was not as extensive 
.IS the reading of the records the children themselves developed. The 
children tuined to books foi some of the actisities latei carried out by 
ihe interest groups. As then projects descloped, they spent several gioup 
sessions with the teachci leading the infotmation related to theii special 
projects more carefully, and interpreting it in the light of what the\ 
themselves were finding out. There were also available some simple 
stories about gaidcning which served for independent leading. Mean- 
while, the woik of the reading groups went forward with other t>pes of 
stoi ies. 

Third giadcis go farther afield in their quest foi information. In 
the third giade with whose classroom this chapter began, the stud> 
ol wnnd and of lelated facts about an began on a warm day as the 
( liildien sat lanning themselv^'s aftci a play period. 

The tcMchei began to ask cjuesiions. ‘Why are you doing that>“ “Why 
does It make you feel cooler?" “Are you making a wind'^“ “Why does 
moving your hand make' a wdnd?" With these questions to start them off, 
the children began to talk about the wind. What does it do? Why can 
It move things? What kinds of things can it move? Out of this and sub- 
sequent discussions came a list of specific questions. These were posted 
on d sjrecial chart titled Let's Find Out. Meanwhile the children began 
to look through the bcxrks from a science series and through other refer- 
ence books to see what might be available to help them with their unit. 
Less skilled readers looked for such obvious key w’otds as wind and av. 
Those w’ith Iretter reference techniques were able to use indexes and 
tables of contents quite efficiently. Each new source of information was 
marked with a slip of paper as it was located. While the children hunted 
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for material, they also observed effects of the wind and talked about what 
they were discovering. By the end of this exploratory period they had 
an extensive list of possible activities. 

As the unit developed, the children were able to carry out many of 
their plans. The small murals of cut-out pictures showing objects blown 
by the wind, described in the introduction to this chapter, were com- 
pleted rather early. Interest groups were set up to try to find the an- 
swers to some of the questions. As the children read they began to find 
suggestions of expeiiments they could try. The teacher added other 
possibilities. A science table was gradually equipped with balloons, paper 
bags that could be blown up, pans for demonstrations with water, pin- 
wheels, kites, paper darts, straws to blow through, medicine droppers, 
and many other materials readily available in homes. 

For several days the vaiious interest groups read and tried out experi- 
ments related to their particular questions. Then, for a series ot class 
meetings, these groups used the equipment on the science table to demon- 
strate their findings. As they did so, they reported on what they had 
learned from their reading. Class projects also developed as the children 
built kites and tested out various shapes of darts, paper planes, and 
pinwheels. As they explored they wrote — class suinmaiies ot some of 
their general conclusions, group summaries of special tojiics, individual 
stories, poems, and liddles. Eventually this unit, whicli staned with in- 
terest in air in motion, lead into related questions aboyt moisture in the 
air, about rain, and about other topics related to weather. Several tornado 
warnings heightened the general interest. 

Much ot the reading done for this unit was carried out individually 
or in interest groups. 1 he less skilled readers worked with simple science 
books, while those who had the most skill explored a wide variety of 
materials, including several articles in the encyclopedia. Many ot the 
children took advantage of the weekly trips to the branch library to ask 
the librarian for help. The teacher found time to work with individual 
children during independent reading periods when all were looking ioi 
information. Sessions when interest groups worked together jnovided 
time to work on group problems. These periods also made it possible for 
the more skilled readers to share what they had learned with those 
whose reading had been more restricted. For part of the time reading 
groups went ahead on other projects. Once or twice they worked on 
stories related to the unit. On a number of days they did not meet in 
order to allow more time for the reading problems of the inteiest groups. 

What may be expected of children of supeiior ability in third 
grade? The reading activities of one class in which the range in 
reading ability was from high second- to sixth-grade skill, were as 
broad as those that might be expected of a typical intermediate- 
grade class. These youngsters came back after Christmas vacation 
to find that an addition to their school was being built. 
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Questions began to be raised immediately. Which classes were to be 
in the new building? When would it be ready to be used? Would it 
be built of the same material as their school? Would the classrooms look 
the same? Other questions had to do with the workmen, and with the 
equipment that was beginning to roll into the school ground. 

Out oi this unusually good opportunity lor fiisthand experience de- 
veloped a unit that lasted for a total ol nine weeks. First interests were 
in the new school building. As the chiUhen began to acquire intorma- 
tion, the teacher raised questions that encouraged them to think about 
underlying concepts — the impoitaiice ol thinking about the purpose a 
building is to serve in planning its blueprints; the effect of new materials 
and ways of working on the type of building that can be constructed; 
the changes that ha\e been brought al)out by modem architecture. From 
the discussions that helped to explore these concej^is came questions re- 
gal ding modem homes and theii contrast uiih homes of other lands and 
ol other times. For much of this unit the two interests — in modem con- 
struction and in homes in other lands- -ran parallel. 

Firsthand experiences for the children in this third grade were many. 
On the day they returned to find the grcmncl being excavated, everyone 
bundled into outdoor clothing and went to watch. From time to time 
they w'ent out again, and on scseial occasions they took paper along and 
skct(hcd equipment horn \aiious angles. 'I his, im identally, provided 
this (lass w^itli some of its fust expeiicmes w^iih perspective. Ihe children 
also brought in pkturcs and saw' several movies depicting dw’cllings in 
other lands. For two weeks, all who could w’ai(h(*d a television program 
that described the building of a house 

People came to tlic dasNioom to answer questions. Infoimation re- 
garding how' laige the new school was to be and winch classes w'ere to be 
in It was supplied by the |)iin(ipal The architect brought his blueprints. 

I he roofing coiitiactur brouglu samples of new mateiials, sonic still in 
expel iirientdl loini. 7 he caip(*ntei let the cliildrcn handle his tools, and 
later the physical ediicaiion tc ichei loaned the gioup a huge tray of his 
peisonal tools. One of tlie in< dieis took jihotographs of the building at 
vaiious stages in its construction. These the children labelled and dis- 
played on one of their bulletin boards. 

Cdassioom displays were developed. One of the most extensive of these 
WMs an exhibit ol building materials Childien also bi ought toys from 
home and developed cpiite a collection of models ol building machines. 
As group work connected wdth dwellings in other lands began to be 
rounded out, the children constiucted small scale models oi the homes 
about w^hich they had been reading — an Eskimo igloo, a jungle hut, a 
cave, a castle, a Swiss chalet, a Roman house, a Colonial home, and a 
tw^o-story stucco house. 

The group organization for this unit was complicated. All worked to- 
gether to raise questions, to lay general plans, to get ready to ask visitors 
c^uestions, and to develop displays. Special groups were set up to study 
aspects of the school building piocess more carefully — one on materials. 
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one on workmen, and one on equipment. At the same time the children 
worked in other groups to study houses of other times. 

Work periods lasted fiom a half hour on some days to an hour and a 
half on others, depending on the variety of jobs to be completed and the 
attention span of the group. On a number of days the children's plans 
called for activities with number, with reading, or with written expres- 
sion that seemed as fruitful as any special experiences in these fields that 
might otherwise have been provided. When this was the case, the time 
normally used for these other areas was absorbed into the time allot- 
ment for the unit. During much of the unit, the children who were the 
least advanced in reading skill continued to receive legular help in a 
reading group. 

Reading related to the unit was part of the group activities almost 
ever) day. There was no one large block of several days in which the 
chilclren read intensively for intormation. lliey were encouraged to 
raise specific questions, to hunt for the information they needed, to shaic 
it with their groups and incorporate it in their plans, and then to go 
on to other questions. While they labelled exhibits, planned the blue- 
prints for theii models of homes, and decided what kinds of materials 
they would need, they turned again and again to books. 

The basal readers with which this classroom was equipped supplied 
only a limited amount of information. Supplementary books contained 
much that was of help, the library had a number cif single copies of 
useful books, and the encyclopedia pioved to be of definite value to the 
more able children. Some of the reading was done individually and then 
reported to the interest group. Some was done in the interest-group 
setting. Less skilled readers read the materials available on their own 
level and learned much from listening as the groups worked together. 
Many of the children took long strides toward skillful use of reference 
materials as they hunted for the information they needed, took simple 
notes, examined blueprints, and drew plans for their own models. 

The materials developed in the classroom offered many other op- 
portunities to read. The children kept track of their complicated projects 
through class plans, daily schedules, and group plans. They labelled 
their exhibit of materials and their display of pictures. They developed 
illustrated vocabulary lists of workmen and of equijjmcnt. For one week 
they used as a spelling list the words they felt they needed the most. 
As they studied words like construction, they discovered how helpful 
syllabication could be, both for reading and foi spelling. 

Individual records, reports, and stories accompanied every step in the 
unit. As many of these as possible were posted on the bulletin boards 
for all to read. Each child developed his own Shelter Booklet. They kept 
track of the steps in the construction of the new school and wiote incli- 
vidual stories about it. They wrote other stories about the equipment 
and the uses of materials. They described the houses they lived in and 
wrote about the kind of house they would like to build. They reviewed 
the movies they saw and the television program they watched. Toward 




Mendel Shertnan 


lust steps toward skilltul iiilorm ition il letdint* ire tikdi in the piinnr' oi ides 
Jabusoi conunts titks and illusti itions assume new meanings when )our gnnq^ 
wines a booklet of Us own (Cop\nght 1^53. Boaid of Ldueation, Cincinnati Ohio ) 





Mendel Sherman 


Language skills arc interrelated. You can use exactly the words you want in y(>iir 
stories and leilers if you have word cards and other aids to ht Ip you spell, and it s 
easier to recognize the hard ones again in your reading. Grouping the words alpha- 
betically helps to develop another word-study skill. 
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the end of the unit each child wrote about the kind of job he would 
like to hold if he were interested in construction. This served as one basis 
for evaluating the growth that had taken place. 

Many reading skills are needed in units such as these. Children 
read for information. They read carefully to follow group plans 
and to evaluate group summaries. They learn new terms as they 
help to label exhibits and prepare lists of important words. They 
read for pleasure as they locate interesting stories related to the 
unit and as they share each other’s creative efforts. Skill in oral read- 
ing is needed, too, as children plan ways of sharing what they have 
learned with other groups. These are situations that provide the 
extended purposeful practice that children need if there is to be 
maximum development of their reading skill. 

Reading is a source of information in these units, but it is by 
no means the only source. Teachers whose classrooms are much 
more meagerly supplied with reference materials than the rooms that 
have been described still have available for their groups the oppor- 
tunities to go to see, to bring materials from home, to invite visitors 
to share their knowledge and experience, to examine pictures, to 
listen to stories. Furthermore, in the classrooms that have been 
described the materials written by teacher and children jointly, or 
by children alone, make up an important part of the total reading- 
matter, even for groups in which there are able readers. Children 
need not be denied the satisfactions of working together and of 
exploring their world, nor need they be denied the experience of 
purpose! ul reading merely because they are in classrooms where one 
or two sets of adopted texts provide most of their opportunities to 
work with books. 

Use group records of plans to help guide unit activities. Classroom 
records are used in many ways in the unit activities that have just 
been described. One of their functions is to preserve the plans that 
guide the unit. Several types of plans may be made. Often, at the 
beginning of a unit, there is a list of questions raised by the children. 
These are usually general, as the children do not yet have the back- 
ground to explore fully the problem and teachers expect to develop 
broader and deeper insights as the unit unfolds. The third grade, 
whose unit on wind was described earlier, was helped to phrase ques- 
tions that implied science principles. In a second grade at the begin- 
ning of a study of where food comes from, the questions were stated 
somewhat more concretely. 
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Questions About Food 
How many families of foods 
are there? 

What different kinds of 
vegetables are there? 

What different kinds of fruits 
aie theie? 

What meats do we eat? 

What fish do we eat? 

How many different food stores 
are in our neighborhood? 

What is a good breakfast 
loi a school child? 

What is a good lunth 
for a school child? 

Questions may become more specific when interest gioups go to 
woik, as indicated by the shorter list made by the subcommittee on 
meat horn the second giade mentioned above. 

Which animals give us meat? 

What aic the names of different kinds of peat? 

Which animals are the poultry we eat? 

Which fish do people eat? 

Plans may also des( iibe pioposed activities. When the second-grade 
unit on fcjod developed to the point where the childicn were study- 
ing dairy products, thcii list of pioposed activities was broad. In the 
thiul-grade unit on wind, tlie plans contained an equally vaiicd list 
of activities. 
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Lei’s Find Out 
L Can air keep things out 
like a wall? 

2. Can air be poured 

like water? 

3. Can air pick up 

a heavy thing? 

4. Does air push, even 

when you don’t blow it 
or pump it? 


Whai Wl Want to Do 

1. Visit a daily. 

2. Make piciuies and caitoons 

about milk. 

3. Write and read stoiies 

about milk. 

4. Build a play daily. 

6. Churn butter. 

6. Mix some milk diinks. 

7. Ask our mothers about 

foods tliat use milk. 

8. Make milk recipe books 

for our mothers. 

9. Have a dairy party. 


Our Plans 

1. Make expeiiments. 

2. Paint and draw juctures. 

3. Bring things from home. 

4. Invite someone to tell us 

about the wind. 

5. Write stories and riddles. 

6. Read stories. 

7. Have a pi*ppct show 

about wind. 

8. Make a frieze. 

9. Make kites, planes, boats, 

parachutes, windmills, 
and pinwheels. 

10. Have a kite or plane contest. 
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Various types of written plans can also be used to guide the day- 
by-day development of a unit. Many teachers make a piactice of 
planning the daily schedule with the children and tlien posting it, 
so that all understand the sequence of activities for the day and the 
suggested time limits. Lists of things to do tor people who fanish early 
can be useful. Sometimes a special list of extra jobs connected with 
the unit, to be undertaken only if everything else has been finished, 
will help to enrich the program for an able child. Committee re- 
sponsibilities for parts of the unit are often recorded. Lists of com- 
mittee members may be helpful. So may lists of items to be brought 
from home. Many of these written records are planned with the 
children so that all are clear about w^hat needs to be done. They help 
children to be more independent about the da^’s work, and, b) so 
doing, they free the teacher to work where her In Ip is most needed. 

Develop new vocabulary through special records. Children who 
Tcad widely and indepciidentl) to locate the infoimation they need 
loi a unit are certain to lun into new and difficult woids. In the 
units that have been desciibed, classioom lecords are used in a \ariet> 
of to bring new’ terminologs to the attention of the class. Be- 
cause the vocabulary load is likely to be hea\\, charts that can be 
used for reference thioughout the unit ma) be particulaih helpful. 
Many of these lecoids are composed during group discussions so 
that new concepts are clarified as the list of words is built. How 
thoroughly children are expected tc) learn the words on su(h lists 
depends upon the abilitv ot the class and upon the importance of the 
words for future reading acthities. In first grade, particular!), the 
most useful function of some lists may be to add the terms to chil- 
dren’s speaking vocabularies 

Many different st)les of \ocabular) charts can be developed. Some, 
such as the two charts about trains that follow, summaii/c informa- 
tion while the) serve as a lathei extensive record of new terms. 
Others may be nieieh lists of new werrds. For second- and third 
giaders wdio are beginning ter develop dictionary skills, such lists ma) 
well be alphabetized. Even if a list is one to which the children add 
new terms during the course of a unit, it is possible to do some 
alphabetizing if sections of the chart are assignee! to each letter. 

After a trip to the railroad station and a short train tide to a 
suburban depot, a second grade w’orked out two charts that helped 
to review many of the new words. Not all children could read the 
entire lists, but they became more familiar with the words they con- 
tained as they returned to them at many points during the unit. 
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What We Saw 

The Train 

The big terminal 

There are two kinds of trains 

The big waiting room 



The big rest room 

1. The freight train 

The big restaurant 

The freight train carries freight. 

The big windows of the 



ticket window 

2. Ihe passenger 

train 

The big baggage check loom 
The passenger gates and ramp 

The passenger 

train carries people. 

The Cincinnatian 

The fi eight 

The passenger 

The control tower 

train has 

train has 

Many many Hacks 

Many many freight trams 

Engine 

Engine 

Passengei trains 

1 ender 

Mallear 

Steam engines 

Box cai 

Baggage cai 

Diesel engines 

C oal cai 

Pullman cars 

The big round house 

Flat car 

(loaches 

The many heljieis on the tiaiii 

Cattle' car 

Dining cai 

Oakley station 

Refrigciatoi 

Club car 


cai 

Obscnation 

cai 

Illustiations and articles for 

clisplav die paiticwlarly helpful in 

de^ eloping the new vocabulary iclated to a unit. 

In the thud giade 

whose study of the new buildin 

g was lepoifed e; 

irliei, the children 


learned new teiins rapidly tlnough their lists of workmen and equip- 
ment and tliiougli theii exhibit of materials. Caj)tions to the piduics 
on the classioom bulletin boards helped to review new terms. 

Frequentl), vocabular) lists serve as an aid both to reading and 
to creative writing. Some groups build picture dictionaries of words 
they need. Others may develop their own file boxes of needed words. 
Often the lists aie posted. In one first grade, where a unit on birds led 
to considerable creative writing, a bulletin board contained pictures 
of common birds clearly labelled. To give added help the lollovving 
word lists were posted: 



Words about Birds 

LniLE Words 

1 

nest 

f). worm 

the 

this 

2. 

lays 

7- egg 

is 

we 

3. 

grass 

8. house 

are 

was 

4 

find 

9. fly 

our 

come 

5 

white 

10. yard 

in 

came 



on 

play 




at 

have 


it 


see 
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These children were inteiested in writing other creative stories and 
several new lists were in the process of being built — ^words about 
kites, words about rain, words about boats. All of these lists were 
posted on one bulletin board, which was serving as a center for 
creaii\c-writing activities. 

In the classrooms that have been described, further assistance in 
acquiring new vocabulary is given through the man\ classroom 
recoids that use the new terms and through the mateiials in text- 
books and supplementary books. It is this planned lepetition of 
\ocabulaiy in many settings that makes it possible foi a tcachei and 
a pi unary class to go so fai afield in the reading activities connected 
with units of woik 

Add to the available reading materials through records summariz- 
ing information. Mention has been made at seieral points in this 
chaptei and in pieceding chapters of the \alue of classroom ic cords 
as suinmaijcs of infoimation. These recoids may \aiy gieatly in 
length. At tunes a single chart will tell the complete stoiy at otheis 
a senes of chaits will be composed. Typical of the \aiicd iccords 
that can be de\ eloped in the course of a unit aie those of the second 
grade whose j)lans to study food weie reported eailiei These weic 
able childicn <ind the \ocal)uluy load in the recoids is hea\ur than 
that with which second giadeis ol limited abilitv should be expected 
to cope. Thc'y summaii/ed their trip to the ciairy in the following 
news bulletin: 


1 in Dairy 
We went to a dairy. 

We w.i'chcd the men woik 
at ll daily. 

We learned about then 
work to gi\e us 
good milk to drink. 

We visited the daily 
down the street. 

It is int( lesting to see 
the dairMiien pasteuri/e 
and bottle milk. 

They work haid foi us 

I ater, with the technical knowledge of the teacher to help, they pie 
pared the following more extensive record, which coveied two large 
slieets of oak tag. 
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The Story of Milk 


Farmers milk cows. They put the 
milk into big cans. They keep the 
milk cool until the milk truck 
comes. Then they send the cans of 
milk to the dairy. 

At the dairy the milk :ans are 
emptied and washed. Then the cans 
are put on trucks and sent back to 
the farmers. 

At the dairy the milk is weighed 
and sampled. It is pumped up to 
the big storage tanks thiough long 
pipes. 

Then the milk is strained to take 
out any dirt. Next it is jiasteuri/ed 
to kill any germs. Big paddles stir 
the milk while it is being heated. 

Now the milk is cooled by letting 
it run down over relrigerator pij)cs. 


After that the milk goes to a 
bottling machine. It is put into 
bottles which have been washed 
very clean in the bottle washing 
machine. 

Then the bottles of milk have 
caps and tops put on them. They 
are put into cases, and the cases are 
stored in the great big refrigerator 
room. 

Milkmen come to the lefrigerator 
room. They take cases of milk out 
to ihe loading platlorni. I hey put 
the milk on their milk trucks. 

The milkmen take the milk to 
liomcs, stores, schools, and other 
plates. T hen we drink the milk. 

And that is the story of milk! 


As part of the study of food, several children volunteered to inter- 
view the jiroprietor of one establishment handling food while others 
in the class listened. With the help of the teacher and the rest of tlu^ 
group each child summarized his interview, and illustrated the 
finished chart. The series of charts that lesulted weie held together 
with rings and placed on an easel at a convenient height for childien 
to read. 


The Store Keeper’s Work 
Marie asked, “What woik do you do?" 
The store keeper said, 

"I order ticsh fruits and vegetables. 

I clean them up and put them 
out on my countcis. 

I wait on customers. 

I take orders over the telephone. 

I deliver fruits and vegetables. 

That is what I do." 


New vocabulary was reviewed through group summaries of where 
the children had been and what people they had seen: 
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Food Places We Visited 
A dairy 

A fruit and vegetable store 
A bakery 
A super market 


Food Workers We Met 


Farmers Store Keepers 

Dairymen Bakers 

Milkmen Butchers 

Truck Drivers Clerks 
Cooks 


In the third-grade unit on wind, described earlier, a single chart 
summarized a rather extensive discussion. Evidence of growth in 
sensitivity to accurate choice of words shows in the terms the cliildren 
used. 


1. FLIES 

2. BLOWS 


3. MOVFS 

4. KNOCKS DOWN 

5. DRIES 
(). TURNS 

7. BRFAKS 

8. SPREADS 

9. SWA\S 

10. SAll„S 

11. COOI.S 


Wind 

Kites, balloons, planes, and parachutes 
Hats, trash can lids, roofs, leaves, paper, hair, 
seeds, dirt, dust, snow, lain, people, doors, 
clothes, and umbrellas 
Clouds and water 

Signs, trees, wire fences, telephone poles, 
fruits from tiees, and flower pots 
Wash, streets, and pavements 
Windmills and pinwhcels 
Glass 
Fire 

1 rees and flowei s 
Boats 

Filings, people, and animals 


Work-type reviews of information can be posted in chart form. In 
a first-grade room a study of growing things w\'is rtwiewed through a 
si'rics of riddles printed on small (harts. Some of these were written 
by the teacher and sonu’ by the children. In a setond grade another 
form of riddle was used, for wdiich the children were to draw* the 
correct answer: 


WiiAT Am I? 

1 am green 
I grow on trees 
I am little in spring 
I'hen 1 grow bigger. 
What am 1? 


Autumn Ammai. Riddles 
Who flies scjuth in autumn? 
Who goes to sleep? 

Who stores food? 

Who changes coloi? 

Who grows a heavy coat? 
Who makes a w^arm home? 
\Vho swims way down to the 
bottom of the pond? 
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For review purposes, children may also be given matching activ- 
ities, where they draw lines from key words to the correct pictures. 
They may answer yes-no questions, choose the right answer in a 
multiple-choice statement, or mark statements true or false. If their 
study has involved a sequence of steps, they may rearrange phrase 
cards to put the steps in order. They may label pictures, or draw 
pictures to indicate the correct answer. These ate devices that are 
used for work-type activities in connection with the work of reading 
groups. They can be equally helpful in unit activities, and the same 
general principles regaiding the need lor interest and for thought- 
provoking questions still hold. 

Group summaries oi information aic not the only ones used in a 
typical primary classroom. Children also write theii own mateiials. 
Typically, the less skilled the group the more likely pictures are to 
be used as the form of individual expression. However, short written 
statements are possible if the teacher hel})s. In the first grade whose 
lists of words about birds were given eailier, the available biid books 
were too difficult for the childien to leacl. J’hc teachei, therefoic, pro- 
vided the needed information by leading to the grou}). Then, with 
the help of the word lists and some individual guidaijiLe from the 
teacher, each child wrote and illusliated stoiies loi his own bird 
book. Some of these weie very simple; some conveyed considerable 
information. 

CARDINAIi> OrIOLLS 

Cardinals stay m winter. Orioles have a hanging nest. 

The cardinals aie red. Orioles arc black and orange. 

Can you see the cardinals? They lay while eggs. 

By third grade, the children with the greatest skill in wiitten 
expression can produce rather extensive records. In tlie Shekel 
Booklets compiled by the third grade whose unit was desciibed 
earlier, were to be found lists of new w^ords; chapters on woikmen, 
equipment, and materials, and reports of the woil of the group to 
which the child had belonged when he studied homes in other lands. 
It is also possible to develop booklets that are combinations of group 
and individual work. Short articles containing impoitant informa- 
tion may be composed as experience recoids and later copied by each 
child for his booklet. Then creative stories and pictures may be added 
by each child individually. 

Written expression, oral expression, and reading are closely inter- 
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related in primary classrooms. Children talk about what they have 
seen; they help to dictate records as a group; they write their own 
reports; and they read, both to locate information and to review the 
information they have helped to record. 

Building Readiness tor the Reading Problems of the Content Fields 

Help children become acquainted with different formats of books. 
First steps toward reading the varied materials of the content fields 
are taken in the primary grades. One of the adjustments the reader 
must be able to make is to texts written in a style that is different 
from the stories in basal readers and from simple recreational books. 
Primary teachers help children develop readiness for this both 
through the way they introduce the first textbooks in arithmetic, 
spelling, science, health, and social studies, and through the varied 
classroom recoids they use. 

Children have many opportunities to read arithmetic materials in 
the typical primary classroom. In the beginning, first-graders' ex- 
periences with numbers come through work with concrete objects. 
They may count to see how manv aie absent at theii table, oi the^ 
may get the correct number of crayons for their table or decide how 
many more chaiis they need for the reading group. Oppoituniries 
to lead numbers soon present themselves. In the early fall, one 
teacher piepared a prereading chart giving the prices of the school 
lunch and of the extra milk so that her children could be sine they 
had enough lunch money. Children learn to watch a calendar for 
biithdays. They also use it to count the weeks to special liolidays or 
to keep track of how long it takes seeds to sprout. Fhey may be given 
other experiences in leading numbers through folluuing simple 
lecipes. leading a slioit list ol prices in a play ^tore, following simple 
directions for scoring a game, and reading rules that show how many 
children may work in the playhouse or paint at the easel. First-grade 
teachers also use many different c halts to show numbei groupings, 
simple money values, and wavs of telling time. 

The same functional use of numbers found in first-grade class- 
looms can also be observed in second and third grades. However 
there should be less need of concrete number groupings and greater 
ability to read the Arabic symbols. Readiness for large numbers was 
(levelopc*d in a second grade through a daily record of attendance and, 
at the beginning of the new year, in a summary of the class discussion 
of days, weeks, and seasons. 
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Room 104 Nrws 
We have 18 boys. 

We have 15 girls. 

We have 33 children. 


The year is 1955. 

It will have 4 seasons. 
It will have 12 months. 
It will have 52 weeks. 
It will have 305 days. 


Children in another second grade faced piobleins of reading num- 
bers when they planned to fill Red Cross boxes. The original list of 
suggestions, gi\ing the piices of which childien were sure, looked as 
follows: 


'I'hings for thf RiD Cross Boxls 


1. Things fo7 good health 
tooth brush lOf? soap 10^ 
tootlijjdsle oi powdci \i)^ 
washcloth 10^ buttons 10^ 
pocket comb 10^ 

3 Things to wear 
tie? beads 1 0^ 
ribbon 10^ hankie 10^ 
bariette 10^ socks? 
scarl? 


2 Things for school 
peiKils 5^ fiasiis 
notebooks cia^ons 5ff 
drawing j)apei 5^ 

I Things for play 

ball 10^ top 10^ ) 0)0 10^ 
marbles 5^ puzzle doll 5^ 
whistle 5^ play watch lOf^ 
ganics^ to) S'' 


I.atcr, the purchases were made and the i)udg(t was drawn up: 

lur llIINGSWl BOI GHl 


The (tirVs Box The Boys Box 


Cl ayons 

V 

ci.i)ons 

b</- 

j)cncils 

5^ 

pencils 

50 

notebook 


noi ebook 

50 

chawing 


chawing 


jiajici 

5(J 

paj>ei 

5<# 

trasei 

5^ 

erase i 

5r 

tooth blush 

10^ 

tooth bi 11 di 

100 

soap 

10^^ 

soaj) 

100 

comb 


< oiiib 

100 

washc lotli 

10)# 

washcloth 

100 

ball 

10<# 

ball 

100 

lop 

5 )# 

lop 

50 

(loll 

10)# 

yo yo 

100 

hair ribbon 

5 ^ 

play w^atch 

100 

bariette 

5)# 

whistle 

50 

whistle 

H 




$1.05 


$1.05 
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Experience with the step-by-step reading that is often required in 
reading science materials can be given by classroom records of science 
activities. Children in one second grade made an accurate report of 
their study of safety measures with icy stieets: 


A WiNiFR Experiment 
We put a pail oi water 
out on the window sill. 

The water Iro/e into the ice. 

We lelt the icc. 

It was slippery. 

Then we put ashes on 
part oi the ice. 

Ihc ashes made the ice lough. 


FOR Good Citizens 

Then we put salt 
on part of the ice. 

The salt melted the ice. 

Be a good citizen 
in the winter time. 

Sho\el snow oil \our walk. 

Put ashes oi salt on voin icy 
walk. 

Then )our mother and faihci 
wonT fall. 

Then yoin Irjdids and nciglibors 
won't fall. 


On another da), this group expeiimcntcd with pioblcms ol acio- 
dynamics. Ihc wo’iining designs oi the paper planes wxtc posted 
together with the lecoid of what happened* 

Ol R C OMI SI 

We had a contest to find out 
how to shape papci to make it 
na\el ihioiigh tiie an. E\cr)one 
made paper an planes. 

We \wcni up to the g)m to ily 
oui pajicr airplanes, l.ouis was 
tlie judge. H'* rncasuted how^ far 
each aiiplaiiv. went. 

Patsy and Dorothy won foi 
the gills. Dairy won for the boys. 

Patsy's ail plane wTiit 3.^ feet. 

Doiothy's airplane went 27 feet. 

Larn’s airpLne went 85, 19, and 22 feet. 

ITrst tontacts wdth the formats of language and of spelling texts 
(an also be given tlnough classroom records. Models ot the correct 
form for a letter are fiequcntly seen on primal v chalkboards. Very* 
early, the letter itscU is likely to be a gioup composition that is copied 
by the children. Simple illustrati\c sentences to show the uses of 
peiiocls and question marks may be posted. So may one or tw^o rules 
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that the cliildren have learned about using capital letters or ending 
sentences with periods. First lists of spelling words may be built from 
the words the children in the particular group seem to need the most 
frequently for their own writing. One second-grade teacher pre- 
viewed the style of the adopted speller by presenting new words in 
the following chart form: 

Your Ciothes 
Does your mother say this? 

“Where are your cap and coat? 

It is almost time for school/' 

Does your father say this? 

“Is that your new hat by the door? 

You must take good care of what we ga\e you." 

hat coat new say cap 

your gave wheie school door 

As children begin to use simple textbooks in the various content 
fields, teachers frequently take time to work with these books as thc^ 
would with a basal readei. The childien may be given time to e\ 
amine the book, to look at its table of contents, to talk aliout its 
general format Then, as the first materials aie actuallyiead, time is 
taken to help the children identify special aspects ol the foimat that 
will be useful to them. This may include noting wdieie the list ol 
new woids is placed on the page of a speller; talking about the way 
a language or an arithmetic book sets a rule apai t in a special b(»\, oi 
noting the use of section and paragiaph headings in a science oi a 
social studies book. This introductory discussion is followed bv 
furthei help, both to groups and to individuals, as new uses arc 
made of the books and new problems arc faced. 

Develop familiarity with simple illustrative aids. The skillful 
leadei of materials in the content fields must be able to use pictures, 
graphs, maps, and tables to interpret what he is reading. Readiness 
for these reading problems, too, is developed in the primary grades. 
Pictures are a source of information from the fust day of school. 
First-giadcrs learn to read a number of other simple legends. Among 
these may be clock faces to tell when it is time for recess, for noon 
lunch, and for clean-up and simple legends to recoicl the weathei 
for the day. They may also become acquainted with tables as the 
teacher records their weights and heights, and with giaplis as she 
develops simple devices to show how many mothers are members of 
the P.T.A. or how many children have visited the dentist. 
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As second- and third-graders grow, both in their reading skill and 
in their ability to use numbers, their contacts with various kinds of 
visual aids increase. They may keep more elaborate records in simple 
charts or tabular forms — a record of the weather; a series of draw- 
ings of plants to show how fast a window-box garden is growing; 
dratyings of two plants to show size comparisons under difiEerent 
growing conditions; a bar graph made by pasting pictures of books 
or other symbols after names to show how many library books each 
child has read; a chart classifying objects in the classroom museum. 
More skilled readers may also work with simple diagrams. In the 
tiurd grades for which the units were described earlier, there were 
opportunities to follow a diagram for making a kite, to examine the 
blueprints of the new school building, and to make simple diagrams 
ol the dwellings the children themselves proposed to construct. 
Third-graders may also have occasion to draw a map of their school 
grounds or of the neighborhood in which their school is located. 
Even first- and second-graders may occasionally draw a very simple 
map as they make a model of their community or mark the streets on 
which their homes are located. 

Many of tJie expeiicnces in inteipreting illustrative aids provided 
for primal V children are those in which the childien actually help to 
construct the table, the graph, or the map. They learn how these 
devices convey information because they have used them for their 
own purposes. later they will bring this undei standing to the moie 
technical infoi mational material of the intermediate grades. 

Help children take their first steps in using reference techniques. 
Informational-reading activities expand manyfold primary children’s 
experiences in locating information. By the end of the thiid grade, 
the children should have become acquainted with many kinds of ref 
erence materials. The stait is made through basal readers, supple- 
mentary books, and a few simple library books. Teachers add new 
types of reference materials as soon as they feel children arc ready for 
them. If the entire class is not ready for a new experience, time may 
be taken to work specially with the group of more skilled readers. 
Sometimes a new resource, such as an encyclopedia, which may be 
used occasionally is discussed by the group as a whole in third grade, 
so that all know its general purposes, and then better readers are given 
help as they work with it individually. Children may be given further 
help in exploring a variety of resource materials by being encouraged 
to lead children’s newspapers, to bring from home pictutes clipped 
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from adult newspapers and magazines, and even to write foi pam- 
phlets. Often the teacher builds readiness foi later use ot more 
difficult books by showing the pictures to the childieii and by reading 
appropiiate parts aloud. Much of the child’s skill in using lelerence 
books will be developed in the intermediate giadcs. However, be- 
cause of his expel leiue in the piimaiy giades, he comes to this task 
already awaic ol the gtcat variety ol iiiateiial that is available to 
him. 

Children also make stiides in learning to locate inareiials. Fven tlie 
fiTSt-giaders whose activities have been "lesciibed are able to use pic- 
tures and titles ol books and stories to lielp them locate the inateiial 
they need. These youngsteis typically know how to find page num 
bers and what help to expect horn a table ol contents. More skilled 
readers in second, and paiticulaily in third grade, devclo]) more 
effective techniejues in hunting foi the material they need. Many will 
use tables of contents and some wnll be able to find obviotis topics nr 
an index. Oluii, some ol the Inst reading periods related to a unit aie 
spent looking tlnough books and marking ajrpiojriiate stories. Some 
times children develop simple bibliographies by listing the titles of 
books and the page numbers appiopiiate to their groups. As the 
teacher w^oiks wdth groups and with individuals, tlicie are ojrpor- 
tunities to ask wdiat the children aie using as clues to the inloimatiorr 
tlrcy need, to help them think about related topics that might yield 
additional inlormation, and to demonstrate the value of looking care- 
fully at chapter titles and section headings. 

First accjuaintaiice with alphabetical order iiray even come as be 
ginners examine the alphabet books on their library table. Mote in- 
terest is built when children begin to look at a picture dictioiiar v. By 
second grade, charts containing needed spellin<g words are sometimes 
put in alphabetical order. Better readers in third grade should de- 
velop increased skill, with the dictionary and even with the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement of the encyclojredia. 

Summarizing and notc‘-takiirg, too, begin very simply in tire primary 
grades. Many of the children’s first summaries are done as a group 
when they compose a record of a trip they have taken, tell what they 
think is most significant about a motion picture thev liave seen, or 
indicate what they think should be remembered of materials the 
teacher has read to them. As more skill in wiitten expression de- 
velops, they begin to write their own reports. At fiist these nray be 
only a few lines long. Later three or four short stories on the same 
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topic may be collected into the types of booklets that have been de- 
scribed earlier. 

Note-taking is not likely to begin much before third grade. Even 
here, one or two sentences expressing a general idea are about as 
much as can be expected. Sometimes the process can be facilitated by 
simple summary charts. In one third grade, tor example, the chil- 
dren who were reading about Indians were given a hectographed 
sheet divided into columns for such information as clothing, houses, 
food, and games. In the appropriate column the children wrote one 
or two words to lielj) them remember the intormation they had 
found. Later they met to compare their lists. Written expression is 
not easy for all primary children and note-taking is a demanding task. 
The thrill ol finding needed information should not be spoiled by 
too difficult an assignment to write it dowir. 

If the resouues of a school or a community library are a\ailable, 
teachers make a practice of helping children become acquainted with 
it. In their own library corner they are likely to find books that have 
jniblic library call numbers. As beginners they may take a special trip 
to see the library. A little later they may borrow easy books and per- 
haps enjoy a story time planned by the librarian. Ky third grade they 
are likely to enlist the librarian’s help irr finding books on topics of 
special iirterest. 

Experiences with reference technic|ues are informal in the primary 
grades. This is, for the most part, a period lor developing readiness. 
Cllnldien use as eflec five techniques as they are able. They may spend 
some group sessions discussing how to be more efficient in finding the 
materials they want and tliey may be given help from the teachei as 
they work, but they are not likely to engage in many work-type cx- 
peiieiK cs to de\elop incrc'ased skill. Later, in the intermediate grades, 
it may be helpful to devote both group reading activities and work- 
type experiences to polishing reference skills. Examples of such 
activities are given in Chapters XI and XII. 

Provide reading experiences that call for skill in adjusting read- 
ing techniques to varied purposes. The skillful reader is adept in 
his ability to adjust the w^ay he reads to his purposes. Earlier it was 
suggested that stories in basal readers should be handled so that chil- 
drerr have air opportuirity to develop varied reading skills. Ex- 
periences with informational reading offer many adclitioiral func- 
tional situations in which it is important for children to adjust their 
reading techniques to the problems they face. 
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Teachers can be more effective in helping children learn to read 
for many purposes if they are sensitive to the opportunities offered in 
their classrooms. The summaries that follow indicate typical situa- 
tions that call for varied reading skills. The organization used in this 
section is planned in the same general pattern as that used for the 
similar summary given in Chapter VII. Situations calling for chil- 
dren to read directions have been classified here under a separate 
heading, since the typical primary classroom provides such varied ex- 
periences in this area. Similar analyses of the situations faced by more 
skilled readers in the intermediate grades are given in Chapter XI. 

Critical evaluation is called for in: Deriding whether a classroom rec- 
ord is accurate; telling other children what you think about a libiary 
book; deciding whether the pictures in a book agree with what was ac- 
tually seen on an excursion; rereading class plans to make sure all pro- 
posals have been included; deciding which of a set of experience records 
will best inform parents about a class project; rethinking classroom lules 
to be sure they really say what was meant; checking when two books 
disagree; deciding when the questions raised for unit activities have 
been answered; appraising the accuracy of a caption to a picture; decid- 
ing w'hich of several books is most helpful for a specific problem; rec- 
ommending reading to other children; distinguishing between factual 
and fictional books related to a unit. 

Reading for the general gist of a passage is called for in: Enjoving 
recreational reading where the plot of the story is the main purpose foi 
reading; reporting the gist of a story to other children; answering riddles 
made up by other children; illustrating a mimeographed story or an 
experience chart; rereading an experience record to be sure it has 
covered all pertinent points; skimming books or experience records to 
locate specific items of infonnation; checking an experience record to be 
sure it reports events as they actually happened; following various 
classroom plans; planning the scenes for a dramatization related to a 
unit. 

Reading with careful attention to details is needed for: Noting special 
information such as dates and times on messages to be taken home; 
checking on special regulations for use of classroom equipment; reread 
ing an experience record to be sure a trip is reported accurately; check- 
ing the details of a chart before drawing illustrations for it; editing one's 
creative story after the teacher has hectographed it; checking lists of 
materials needed for a special project; helping prepare a weather chart 
or a news record; checking class plans as work progresses: ; noting special 
signs on bulletin boards; making sure a classroom collection is properly 
labelled; doing independent reading to answer specific questions raised 
in connection with a unit; knowing pertinent details in order to tell 
other children about recreational reading; reading independently to 
follow up a special hobby or interest. 
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Skill in following directions is needed for: Reading charts describing 
how to carry out various housekeeping responsibilities; carrying out unit 
plans in order; reading recipes; reading directions tor work-type activi- 
ties in various skill areas; carrying out school regulations regarding fire 
drill or safety on playground; carrying out a special science experiment; 
making gifts according to simple written directions; checking the ac- 
curacy of the report of a science experiment; acting on special announce- 
ments from the principal's office; following written instructions for 
(lassroom games; checking daily plans to decide what activities to take 
on next. 

Adjustments of reading speed are needed in: Skimming material to 
locate specific information; reading a long article quickly to see if it 
contains items of particular interest; finding needed material and then 
leading it carefully to report on it; rereacling to locate the evidence 
when a point is disputed; reading carefully when directions are involved. 

Oiahicading experiences are afforded through: Reading classroom 
lules aloud; leading plans a step at a time while others check; leading 
aloud an item on the bulletin boaid not easily seen by children at their 
desks; reading a story to a small group; sharing in choral speaking of 
poems related to the unit; reading special information to the group that 
needs it; reading an ex[>ericnce recoid aloud while others listen to check 
its accuracy; leading in an expeiience record the lines which provide 
the specific information needed to settle an argument; reading the 
story you have written to the class; reading the caption under your pic- 
ture to the class. 

New vocabulaiy is developed through: Prepaiing and using vocabulary 
lists needed for a unit; preparing a picture dictionary of woids appro- 
priate to a unit; developing a list of spelling words needed for the 
writing activities related to a unit; drawing pictures illustrating new 
terras and concejit**; labelling exhibits or pictures; developing lists that 
classify new teiins. 

Reference techniques aie needed for: Finding information by studying 
pictiiies and reading captions; using a table of contents to locate needed 
infoimatiori; finding an article in an encyclopedia; using chapter and 
section headings in deciding whether a book contains needed informa- 
tion; finding a word needed for spelling in an alphabetical clas^ list; 
reading the headlines in a children's weekly news})aper; writing book 
review^s and reading the book review^ written by other children; reading 
simple maps related to schoc»l or community; preparing simple charts or 
graphs; taking one- or tw^o-sentence notes; helping to compose a group 
or class summary of materials read. 

Broad inteiests in reading are developed through: Becoming ac- 
c{uainted with various releience books; exploring library books in a 
search for information; enjoying fictional stories i elated to the general 
topic of a unit; writing group stories; sharing creative stories written by 
individual children; locating related topics in basal readers; listening to 
stories related to the unit read bv the teacher. 
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ENCOURAGING RECREATIONAL READING 

Children who come to the intermediate grades eager to lead have 
been given their start by piimary teachers. Library coineis are im- 
portant centers in the classrooms that have been described. Op- 
portunities to read for fun and experiences to develop new reading 
interests and moie discriminating reading tastes are considered to be 
an integral part of the reading program. What steps can be taken to 
help childien learn to enjoy leading, just for the lun ol leading? 

Make the library corner attractive. In most primary classrooms 
the libiary comer is an imiling place to woik. It is typically located 
in a part of the loom whcic children can lead cpiietly. When possible, 
bookshehes flank at least one side, so that books aie easily available. 
Sometimes the bookshelves aie used as a partial paitition liom the 
rest of the loom. If theic is a bulletin board neai by, it may be sa\ed 
for special displays peitaining to lecieational leading- -blight book 
co\eis, pictures to stimulate reading related to a specific pioblem, a 
poem, inteiesting book reports from the cliilchcn themsehes, or 
records of theii leading. Sometimes a rocking chaii oi some wicker 
lurnituie adds to the home-like atmospheie. 

Children can helji to make then libiaiy coinei altiactixe. If the 
fuinituie consists ol regulai classioom equipnrein, the inembcis ol 
the class may sew attiactive chint/ covers for the liacks of the chairs, 
or make a r unnei for the table. Flowers or plants may lielp to brighten 
tlie table or the bookcases. Sometimes it will be possible to paint the 
funiituie a gay color. If extra space is needed toi books, tlie children 
may help to finish oiange-crate cases. "lire children mav also help to 
care for the books. Lven beginners can decide how to keep the book 
cases and the table tidy, and Jiow to handle the books carefully. More 
mature cliildien may appoint a librarian, disc iiss simple classifications 
foT their books, and even work out a system of simple libiary cards 
to be filled in when a book is borrowed. 

New books help to attract readers to the classioom library. Fre- 
quently these wdll be borrowed from the school or the local libiary. 
When children can visit the libiary and help to select the books they 
want, there is an added incentive to read. Sometimcf they will bring 
books fiom home. These can be shown to the class during a sharing 
period and then left on the library table to be examined. If the school 
allows a petty cash fund for each class, children may also have the ex- 
perience of helping to buy one or two new books lor their room. 
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Suggestions for choosing books for the classroom library have been 
made in Chapter VII. Children will turn to the libiary table more fre- 
quently if it contains books to meet vaiied interests. Informational 
materials should be provided as well as fiction. Thin books should be 
available as well as thick ones — b. slow readei needs to have the fun 
of finishing a book quickly. Easy books should outnumber difficult 
ones. In the first grade, paiticularly, there is a definite place for large 
j)icture books, for supplemental y piepiimcrs, and for simple teacher- 
made materials which even the leadei with the most limited skill can 
enjoy. 

Provide time and opportunity to enjoy recreational reading. Part 
ol the pioblcm of encouraging lecicational reading is providing time 
for it. As the total primary program was described in Chapter VI, 
definitely scheduled periods for recreational reading were foreseen, 
and definite times were suggested to allow children to share their 
recreational reading with others in the class. In Chapter VI 1, reading 
units developed around recieational-rcading interests were described. 
It is also possible to set up special story clubs where children of like 
interests meet to share then reading. One third grade was divided into 
three book clubs. Their leading-matter ranged from first-grade pic- 
ture books to some fourth-grade material. Once a week the clubs met 
to share their pleasure in Little Toot ® and in Mike Mulligan and His 
Steam Shovel;^ to introduce new friends to other members of their 
group as they became acquainted with Met and Billy and 

Blaze; and to laugh at the misadventures ol Curious Gcoige and 
of Timothy Turitc,^^ The children also became interested in the 
factual material in such books as I he Fnst Book of Trains}^ Gold- 
fish, and Stripe,^^ Before the end of the year, the children not onlv 
were reading libiary books but writing theii own creative stories as 
well. In addition to these otliei recreational-reading opportunities 
the reading activities related to the units described earlier in this 
chapter can be planned so that there is time to read fictional as well 
as informational material connected with the unit. 

Haidie Giamaiky, Little Toot \ork G. B Putnams Sons. 1939. 

0 Virjjinia lee Burton, Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel Boston Hougliton 
Mifflin Company, 1939. 

roTliomas Handforth Met Li New York’ Doubleday and Company. Inc, 1938 

11 Clarence Anderson, Billy and Blaze Nc^v Vork The Macmillan Companv 1936. 

12 H. A Rey, Curious George Boston Hougliton Mifflin Company, 1911 

13 Alice Davis, Timothy Turtle, New York* Harcouit Brace and Company, Tnc 1948, 

14 Campbell latain. The First Book of Trains, New York Franklin Watts, Inc, 1948. 

15 Herbert S /im, Goldfish, New York William R Morrow and Company, 1917 

10 Robert M. McClung. Stripe, New Voik William R. Morrow and Companv, 1951. 
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Recreational reading need not always be classified as such on the 
weekly schedule. The important thing is to provide an opportunity 
for children to enjoy books, whether it be in a special period, part of 
the w'oik of a reading group, an aspect of a unit of work, or a free 
lime activity. 

Plan for experiences that help to develop reading tastes. Out of 
his total reading expeiiences, a piimary child should be expected to 
begin to develop standards for evaluating what he reads. Reading 
tastes do not grow from one aspect of the reading program alone; 
every experience contiibutes. The licher the total piogiam, the more 
likely it is that sensitive reading tastes will grow. 

Standaids are developed, in pait, through work in reading gioups. 
Here the childicn begin to make discriminations as they lead toi 
different purposes — this stoiy was very amusing; this one kept you 
guessing, tight to the end; this was exciting because it really hap- 
pened; faiiy stories and tall tales aie fun, they stait you imagining. 
When gioup activities are developed as leading units there aic op- 
poitunities to contiast seveial stoiies, to discuss why those by a 
favorite author are so well liked, and perhaps to go to tlie libiary to 
find otheis of his books. I’he stories and poems in basal teadcis aic 
selected for their literary met it, as well as foi tlie cxpciience w^ith new 
vocabulary and more complex sentence and paragiaph stiucluie that 
they provide. This aspect of their constiuction needs to be capitalized 
upon. 

Nothing helps to develop reading tastes much more effec lively tiian 
the quality of the books available tor iccrcational reading. Library 
tables need to be stocked with care. Often parents can be helped to 
suiiound the child with equally worth-while books at home if they 
aie supplied with suggestions for Christmas gifts oi toi summer lead- 
ing. Howevei, it is important not to confuse the literal y qualities of 
a book wdth its difficulty. Nothing is much inoie likely to dampen en- 
thusiasm than to be told that a book is too easy; that good readeis 
should be reading longer books; that, aftei all, the story is for much 
younger children. Children are more apt to read widely if they enjoy 
what they lead, and they are more likely to enjoy what they read if 
they can read with ease. 

Times when library books aie being shared give oppoi tunities to 
develop standards. Enthusiasm about a story can be picked up by the 
teacher with such questions as, “Why did you like it?” “What made it 
exciting?” “Why do you think it was so funny?” Standards can be 
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formulated as children decide which stories to read to another class, 
or to share with another reading group. Sometimes the period before 
library books are to be returned can be turned into an evaluation 
session. “Did you like your book?” “Would other children like it?” 
“To whom would you recommend it?” “Why?” 

Children learn to appreciate good literature through satisfying ex- 
periences with their own creative writing. This means, in part, being 
sensitive to opportunities for cieative expression. These opportunities 
present themselves in many ways — invitations and letters can be crea- 
tive; the hum of the machinery seen on an excursion can suggest a 
song; a foggy day or a bright traffic light outside the window of a city 
(lassioom can bring forth some imaginative stories; holidays can call 
for poems, songs, and plays; even the information that goes into a 
social-studies or science booklet can be phrased in one's own way, and 
illustrated w^ith one's own pictures. 

The teacher also needs to be aleit to opportunities to develop 
awaieness ol apt expressions. In composing a group recoid, someone 
may choose just the light w^ords to tell what he saw. Two children 
may suggest lines that have the ihythm and rhyme of a poem. In 
wiiting a Hallowe’en story a child may ha\c the very phrase that 
makes the ending sound scary. Childien need to be helped to become 
sensitive to these evidences of cieativc ability in themselves and in 
their friends. 

Special care needs to be taken to expand childien’s interest in 
poetry, rhioughout the piimaiy grades, expeiienccs with poctiy are 
more likely to involve listening and shaiing orally than they are to 
call tc:)i the reading of poems, llow^ever, bv third grade, some chil- 
dren may begin to enjoy letding their favorite poems loi themselves. 
In one class a teachei shared hei collection of poems wnth the chil- 
dren by mimeographing favorites that weie appropriate for special 
piojects. These the childien put into theii own “poetry books.” Soon 
the youngsters themselves began to bring in poems. Usually it was the 
teacher w^ho read these aloud to the group. The resulting discussions 
did much to develop more sensitive listeners, and the best of these 
contributions, too, w^ent into the poetry books. 

Classrooms in which children develop broad reading interests and 
sensitive reading tastes are typically those in wffiich children heai 
many stories and poems well read by the teacher. They giow’ to love 
good literature because they are under the guidance of someone who 
also loves it, and wffio expresses her appreciation in her voice and her 
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manner. They catch her enthusiasm as they listen to her read /ind to 
Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street ” or enjoy with her the 
sounds of the strange words in Scrambled Eggs Super and they 
share their delight in a new story with hei because they are suie of 
an enthusiastic and sensitive response. Perhaps nothing is as im- 
portant in the development of children’s tastes as the attitudes and 
appieciations of the adults who introduce them to books. 

Reading is one of the leceptive language aits. Listening is another. 
Speaking and writing arc the expressive aspects of the language arts 
progiam. In actual practice these asj^cts aie closely interrelated. 
Childien talk. Tliey write their ideas or they watch while thcii ideas 
are being wiitien. They shaie their own creative expiession. They 
cn|0} the cieative expicssions of othcis. They listen in appieciation 
when the teacher reads to them and they read with appieciation wlicii 
they lead to otheis. Love of reading, appreciation of good writing, 
and satisfaction in expiessing one’s own ideas in rviiting dexclop to- 
gether in the classroom where the language arts )>iogiam is guided 
the most effectively. 

SOME QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
ON-GOING READING ACTIVITIES OF THE PRIMARY GRADES 

Do the signs and notices aioutid the classioom sene a pinposc impor- 
tant to the group? 

Are children eruouraged to lead as wddel) for inCormaiion as their skill 
will per nr it? 

In unit activities, is effective use made of classioom records composed 
by teacher and children? 

Are unit activities scheduled so that there is time to gi\c help with 
group and with individual reading problems? 

In the informational reading activities related to a unit, are both 
materials and help provided so that children are able to read with groups 
workrng on topics of interest to them? 

Are children encouraged to use reference skills as effectively as they 
are able? 

Aie informational-reading activities planned to develop readiness for 
more extensive reading in the content fields? 

Are the books on the library table selected so that they »ontiibute to 
better reading tastes? 

Are children helped to develop standards for their choice of books 
through their experiences in discussing and sharing them? 

17 Theodore Geinel, And to Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street New York: 
Vanguard Picss, Inc, 1937. 

18 Theodore Geisel, Scrambled Eggs Super* New York Random House, Inc , 1953. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Betts, Emmett A. Foundations of Reading Instruction, chapter 23. New York: 

American Book Company, 194G. Pp, xii + 757. 

Gray. William S., Editor. Improving Reading in all Curriculum Areas, pp. 51- 
55. Supplementary Educational Monogiaphs, No. 76. Chicago University of 
Chicago Press, November, 1952. Pp. viii + 262. 

McKee, Paul. The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School, pp. 303- 
317, chapter 17. Boston. Houghton Mifllin Company, 1918, Pp \i + 622. 
New Primary Manual chapters 8, 17-31 Curriculum Bulletin 300. Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati Public Schools, 1953. Pp. 496. 

Stratemeycr, Horente B, Poiknei. Hamden 1.. McKim, Maigaiet G., and 
Associates. Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living, pp. 510-513. 
New Yoik leacheis College, Columbia Unncrsity, 1947. Pp \iu + 558. 
Weber, fulia. My Country School Diary Ntw Yoik’ Ilaipcr and Biothcrs, 
1946. Pp. XVI + 270 

See also the relcrcncos suggested undci Developing Reading Interests and 
Tastes at the end ol Chapter XI. 



CHAPTER IX 


HELPING PRIMARY CHILDREN LEARN 
TO WORK WITH WORDS 


SOME CLASSES WORK WITH WORDS 

Whenever children are leading, they are meeting word study prob- 
lems. The moie independent they become, the moie skilled tliey 
aie in solving these problems foi themselves. What would some ol 
their elfoits look like, if an observei weie to take a (jiiick trip through 
an elemental y school? » 

First-graders begin to discover ways of telling words apart. In the 
first grade early in September, Betty could recogm/e her own name. She 
said that it began with a talk tat letter and had a tail at the end ot it. 
Archie also knew^ his name and was happy to spell it to anyone who 
w^ould listen. Several children soon learned to rccogni/e the woid 
Bnthdays because it was the longest word on the bulletin boaid. How- 
ever, when it was first used in an experience record, only two oi three 
were sure of it. When Sally began to w^ork in a prepiiinei, she persisted 
in saving Daddy lor lather for several days. 

Now, later in the year, the word Februaiy is used in a class record. 
Although it is a new word to the reading group, Jean says, “ I hat's where 
we put the date and it's February today, isn't it?" Owen exclaims, “It 
starts with F." There is a scumble to see how many other words begin 
ning with / appear in various notices around the room. The children 
do not yet know all the letters of the alphabet, but they are iarniliar with 
many of them. When the teacher asks if they can name scjme words be- 
ginning with the sound of /, fish, father, and fun are given. When the 
word fan appears in a new story, several children can pronounce it 
without help. Reading fans presents little difficulty after this, and several 
guess fanning correctly when it occurs in the context. 

Second-graders show increased familiarity with structural and phonetic 
elements. In the second grade across the hall, the children do not puzzle 
long over the word inside. Someone says, “It starts with in' and another 
260 
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voice adds, “And the last part says side " Several children figure out 
dancing because they know it begins like dance Silly causes difficulty for 
man), but someone points out that the ill is the same sound that is m 
BilVs name and with the teacher’s help the children add the s and the y 
When the children come to the word squirrel they remember it from its 
geneial configuration fiddle causes more difficulty because few children 
know what it is After the teacher tells them how to pronounce it, they 
look back to the picture and decide that it looks like a violin 

On an easel is a chart printed on oak tag prepared by this group to 
show the ways they know ol attacking new words It reads as tollows 

How lo SxiDY A Word! 

Look at the pictuie 
Think a])out the stoiy 
I ook at the shape of the word 
Sec how the woid begins 
See how the word ends 
Think ol 1 twin woid 
Skip over the woid and read to the end of 
the stoiy, then think what is needed 
I ook foi i littic woid inside 

Third-graders work with less common word-parts and longer and less 
familiar words In another room third graders aie puzzling over the word 
jiighten 1 heir teacher puts iig/d and sight under c uh othei on th^ 
boaid Ihcy say the two fimiliir words and deride on the sound of ight 
I hen thf) try it with /r as a beginning and, having been successful 
that fat, add the en to the end ancl reiead the context to be sure it fits 
rhe\ have little trouble with suppeitime as they know the two words 
that make it up The woul alligaioi is one the teacher reads for them, but 
they have previously looked at the pictuie and know that there is an 
illigatoi in the sioi) Seveial ne leady foi it when thev meet it in con 
text Nonsense is also new, I it someone knows sense and someone else 
secs on it the beginning ISt/t cveiyone knows the meniing, but Janet 
says that is what hci mothei says to her when shes being silly On the 
bulletin boird aie lists titled, Our Pioneei Woids and ords We 
I earned at the Post Office 

Sixth-gradeis demonsiiate the effectiveness of woid-study techniques 
accumulated through varied and extensive experienres. In one coiner 
of the bulletin board upstairs in the sixth giade there a list of new 
science teims, each with the definition opposite it Aiiothei list contains 
place names in the duly news Next to each name is a simple phonetic 
jiroruneiation ke) These woids aic attached with coloied strings to the 
appiopriate place on a world map nearby In the science discussion, the 
children read the word deflected They have no tiouble bieaking it into 

iThis dint was written by the children in Mrs Louise Rairdens second grade the 
Louis M Schicl School Cincinnari 
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prefix, root, and suffix for pronunciation purposes, but what docs it 
mean? Some say it is another way o£ spelling reflected. Someone goes to 
the dictionary to find out. After tlie definition has been read the chil- 
dren look up reflect and discuss the similar roots and the meaning of the 
prefixes. Then they test out the prefix de in words such as detach and 
derail. 

A reader is not tiuly independent until he has techniques for work- 
ing out the meaning and pionuncialion of woids tor himself. The 
children in a topical class will differ in their woid-sludy skills just as 
they will differ in other leading techniques. Not all the childicii in 
the classrooms desciibcd eailier will be able to respond with ecpial 
ease to the woid-study problems they late. Some will ha\e limited 
meaning vocabularies. Some v\dl find the task ol leainiiig to see oi 
to hear a common sound element in two woids paiticiik ily diflicult. 
Others wall forge ahead with discovei) aftei disto\eiy, seemingly in- 
dependent in their w^oid-study techniques almost liom the start. 

The objectues of the woid-study piogiam loi piimaiy children 
were outlined in ('haplei VI. This piogiam ma) lie thought ol as 
having three jioints of emphasis. \ child must, Inst, undeistand the 
meaning of the words he is leading. This calls both l©i learning new 
vocabulary and toi enriching the meanings ol woids already familiar. 
For the purposes of disc ussioii in this chapter , this has been called the 
ieord-meani?ig aspect ol word study activities. Second, in oidei to be 
able to lead, the child must lecogm/e the word in its jninted form. 
For skilled, lapid reading he must be able to make this leiognilion 
instantly horn the general configuiation of the woid, or from obvious 
structural elements. For discussion pur jioses. tlris has been called skill 
in wond recognition. Third, the child must be able to bleak an un- 
familiar wwd into whatever phonetic or sliucluial elements Ire needs 
to woik out its pronunciation. This, loi the purposes ol this chajiter, 
has been called skill in word analysis. This is a teini which is com- 
monly used today instead of phonetic analysis. It encompasses those 
techniques formerly taught in programs stressing phonetics, but it in- 
cludes additional skills, and the lesult is a much broader and more 
flexible attack on words. 

While it is helpful to discuss the three aspects cA the word-study 
program separately, they are closely interrelated in the actual tc‘ach- 
ing situation. When a teacher helps a child to recognize such words 
as cow, farm, bus, or railroad station in order to read a story, she also 
enriches the meanings of these words through the story itself, the pic- 
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tuies, and the subsequent class discussion Wlien a child studies a 
word in order to ])e able to recognize it again, he has made at least a 
partial analysis of it, even though he has done nothing more than to 
identify it as tlie woid with the tail, ’ * the one with the tall letters,” 
or the cme that begins like mv name Skilllul woid analysis, in turn, 
often depends upon the child s adeptness with eonhguiational clues 
or upon his familiaiity with the meaning of the word 

As ehildieii bc(ome more skillful readers, the inteiielationships 
among the thiee aspects of the woid study piogram change, and with 
them tlic teaching emphases In the beginning, the child s leading 
vocabulary is well within his existing stock ol woid meanings He 
needs to be helped to lecognizc new woids thiougli configurational 
dues leacheis can expect to intioduce manv new words bcfoic the 
stoiy IS lead and to repc it them in cjther contexts to assure that they 
will be remembered \s the child leains to recogni/c more words he 
develops i vocabulary whicli he can use as i basis for identifying llie 
sounds ol common beginnings endings, and othei woid paits \s 
lapidly as he develops techniques for attacking new woids, the teach 
ing emphasis should shift so that he is cncouiaged to use these tech 
lucjues By the end of tlu thud giacle, the child who has mule tvpical 
progicss in word analysis skills slmuld be able to unlock most easy 
woids foi himself lie will, howevei still need help witli the pro 
nunciation of woids containing new and difhcult sound elements and 
with many pel soiial names place names and technical terms He will 
ilso need leading cxpciicnces planned to help him meet these new 
teims ficc[ucntl) enough to Ihcohic thoioughly familiar with them 
I hen, too as he reads moic widely he will eiuounlei an incieasing 
numbci c^f woids with uiifamiliai meanirgs I rnphasis on tniiching 
meanings and developing new concepts ineicases as ehildien expand 
then reading hoii/ons and continues to be a major concein in the 
inteiniediate and high school giades 

I his ehiptei discusses the devc.1 ipment of woid study activities 
lor piirnity eluldicn lust, m eniuhing word meanings second, in 
developing skill in word recognition and thud, in developing skill in 
woid analvsis In Chaptei \II, methods of expanding these activities 
to meet the needs ot inteimediate giade children aie suggested. Since 
successful reading experiences in the eaily primary giades depend in 
pait, on tlie way in which ehildten are introduced to new words, sug 
gcstions ol ways of handling the woid recognition problems oc 
casioned by stoiy mateiials are also included in Chapters V and VII 
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ENRICHING WORD MEANINGS 

The primary teacher needs to plan tor three kinds of growth in 
helping children build new word meanings. First, they need to be 
helped to emich concepts connected with familiar words. Ride may 
have meant to ride in the family car. Now a child learns that one can 
lide a scooter or a horse; that one rides in a wagon, in a boat, or in an 
airplane. A farm may have meant a few acres on the edge of town 
Now a child reads about a dairy farm, a wheat farm, a tobacco farm 
This sharpening and refining of vague or limited concepts continues 
well beyond the elementary school. The high school geometry stu- 
dent adds new meanings to teims like circle, square j and triangle. 
The adult puzzles over dehnitions of democracy oi faith. 

Second, new meanings aie added to familial words. Dress may have 
meant a giiTs frock. Now the child learns to dress the doll, oi to dress 
himself foi iccess. He may hear his mother planning to dtess a chicken 
or his fathei getting out his dtess suit. He may read about the un- 
usual drtss of children in another land. A foot may he something on 
IV Inch he puls his shoes, a measuie of distance, or a special end of his 
bed. A dog can hath but theie is also hark on a tiee. These new 
meanings arc not all developed at once. 1 he teacher must sense when 
a word is in an unfamiliai setting and give help with it 

Tliiid, the child is exploiing a gieatly eniiched and widened 
environment. As he does so, he encounteis many new teims. He 
learns the names of new pieces of equipment in school. He visits the 
an port oi tlie cieamciy in the neaiby town. He begins to uad text- 
books in whicli a few of the special terms of the content fields start 
to appear. All these experiences make foi an enru hed stock of word 
meanings and foi a much wider experience backgiound fiom which 
to lead. 

The pioblem of enriching and expanding a child's word meanings 
extends far beyond the reading progiam. Every aspect of the piimary 
program contributes. This section discusses ways of developing word 
meanings, first through the total primary progiam, second through 
group reading activities, and third through special practice de- 
vices. 


Using fhe Total Primary Program fo Enrich Word Meanings 

Develop meanings from experience. Suggestions for widening 
children’s experience background and tor developing general facility 
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in language usage were included in Chapter IV. Firsthand experience 
is impoitant if a child is to develop accurate concepts. As the children 
come back from a trip they talk about what they have seen. Here is 
an opportunity to develop new terms. The rabbit we saw is an Angora 
rabbit. He has long fuzzy tur like the soft fuzz on Janet’s new sweater. 
His home is called a hutch or a pen. Other oppoi tunities come as the 
children develop an experience record of their trip. Such records of 
new teims were illustrated in Chapter VIII. 

Objects brought to school b) the children, collections made during 
the year, exhibits loaned from museums, and other means of enrich- 
ing the (lassToom cnviionment also emich word meanings. Jack’s 
grandfather has been on a tiip to Mexico. He brought Jack a ,srrape. 
What is it? In the fall tlic children begin to biing interesting nuts and 
bellies to school. They use one of the simpler nature books to look up 
theii specimens and to label them correctly with the teachei’s help. A 
science exhibit, entitled Things That Float, adds terms such as cork, 
(anoe, balloon, icatci-hall, and raft. A recipe for jelly calls foi terms 
needed foi mcasuiing and foi names of ingredients. Such classroom 
expc lienees can be particulaily helpful in vocabulary building be- 
cause they offer many oppoi tunities toi the childien to use the new^ 
terms. 

Pic dues can supplement fiisthand experiences as means of develop- 
ing new concepts. A tiiji to a faim may not answci all the childicn’s 
cjuestions. Altci ihe> letuin they may study a set ol putuics to secure 
linther infoimation. The farm wc visited had a small bam; here is 
one that is laige. ()u> faimei giew com; lieie is a picture oi a wheat 
field stietc hing as fai as you can see. Heie is a faim wheie dain cattle 
arc raised; tlieie seems to bt more pastuie land. Bulletin-boaid clis 
pla>s can be developed aiound such tcrpics as Anitnah Wc Knoir, 
Signs of Wt7ifcr, I'liat Groxo. Elven pictures diav\n by childien 

can be helpful in concept building. For example, the illustrations of 
an excursion can be checked foi accuracy. Aic the colors correct? \ie 
iclative sizes right? Have important details been left out? 

Children help to eniich the vocabulary of their classmates as they 
report on special experiences. Roland takes a bus ride to his grand- 
mother’s and tells about the tiip. Roy has slept in a Pullman, and tells 
how the porter made up the berth. Bob has been up in an airplane. 
Judy’s family has some special equipment for raising chickens. Ken- 
neth plants his own garden each spring. Seveial children have seen a 
new television program. All such activities that contribute to the 
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richness of the total program also contribute to children’s stocks of 
word meanings. 

Use wide reading to supplement firsthand experience. Primary 
children soon reach the point where their reading helps to enrich 
their stock of word meanings. After a tiip to the post oflice the chil- 
dren can read in more detail about the machines and men they saw. 
As they begin to study about how people lived at the time of the first 
Thanksgiving, they hnd stories describing costumes, telling how the 
first houses weie built, and illustrating the kind of linniture that was 
used. All the tyjies of reading materiils suggested in Chaptei VII as 
important to the child’s total reading oxpeiicnces can play a pait in 
cnricliing his stock ol tvoid meanings. 

Encourage children to use new terms. Cliildren need to be en- 
couraged to make new teims theii own by using them in thcii speech 
and wiiting. The composing ol classroom iccoids heljis to sei\c this 
puipose. “I'hat long tiling thev used to icach the windows.” “Yes, 
but can anyone lemembet what the} called it?” “It was a ladder.” 
“Any special kind of a ladder?” “I think it Wais something like ex- 
tension.” “Does anyone know, loi sine, what extension iiu'ans?” Ilelj)- 
ing to lal)cl a collection; putting the light caption undei a piitine on 
the bulletin boaid: wiiting a note to a child who is ill and ex|)]aining 
so deal ly that he wdlJ not ha\e to guess what >ou nuMii bv “the thing.” 
“something lound,” “soi t ol dark”: and being given spec ial c ledit loi 
using a new woid, all help to give a child leasons loi putting his new 
words to use. 

Using Group Reading Acfmfies to Enrich Word Meanings 

Plan for variety in the materials read. J he actixities of leading 
groujis have a special contiibution to make* lo cmiichcd woid mean- 
ings. Pait ol this c^ontiibiuion comes thiough the variety ol sloiics in 
basal readers. Pait comes from the many othei kinds of mateiials 
used as centers of gioup activities in reading. 

Care needs to be taken to assure that a plan to use vaiicd reading 
materials to increase children’s stocks of word meanings does not re- 
sult in presenting new terms so rapidly that they are floored by many 
words they can neither recognize in printed foim not understand. In 
fact, in the very beginning the problem ol selecting material is not 
one of adding new meanings, but of making sure that meanings are 
familiar so that children face no problems other than those of learn- 
ing to recognize the words in printed form. More skilled readers can 
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branch into new areas without facing an overwhelming word-recogni- 
tion problem if the geneial style ol the new mateiials is simple and 
the propoition of new words to familiar ones is light. It helps to read 
in sc(juen(e several stoties using the same concepts. It is also possible 
to inc tease the child’s total contacts with new concepts by using the 
new terms in cxpciience records at the same time as they aie being 
lead in books — Thanksgiving plans may be developed in class, or 
gioup Thanksgiving stories composed, while Thanksgiving stoiies 
arc read; a list of means of transportation can be prepaied as a class 
project while groups read stoiies about transportation. When sucli 
precautions are taken, the cliild’s experiences in reading groups 
should be expected to add stcadil) to his stock ol word meanings. 

Use word-recognition techniques that stress meanings. Metliods 
used to help children become a<quuntccl with the configurations of 
new words need to make meanings clear at the same time. Several 
technicjucs for doing this were suggested in Chapici VII. New words 
can be jrresented on the chalkboard in one- or two sentence stories 
that highlight then meanings. Thc> may be listed on the boaid, and 
the pictures oi the title ol the story used to de^elop their meanings. 
“What do )ou call that part of a train?” “Yes, it’s the engine. That’s 
wdiat our story is al)out. I’ll wnite tnginc up lure wheie you can see 
It. It will be one of oui new woids.” Sometimes new woids can be in- 
tioduced in an expciicnce record. Such presentations in context help 
to assure that the child is tliinking about the meaning as well as the 
(onfigination ol the word. 

Whem (hildien 1 >in to use woid-andysis clues to work out words 
in context, teachers t\[)ic«ill) cluxk to be sure the meaning is clear. 
‘Read it again now. Does it fit?” “What would it mean if it said he 
was tJnnisy^*' ‘ If her dicss \.as laggciU how would she look^ ’ Some- 
times the words th.it cause trouble are written on the board and 
chcckc^d again, both foi meaning and for pronunciation, at the end 
of the reading period. Siicli checks do not necessarily take niiich time, 
but they help to make certain that clnldien understand the words 
they have* been leading. 

Review activities, planned to strengthen w^ord recognition, can 
also help to develop meanings. Some of these wdll be simple games 
with flash cards, but many others will call for the child to use the 
word in context — to choose the correct word in a multiple-choice 
exercise, to mark a sentence true or false, to solve a riddle, to make 
a sensible ihyme, or to match a list of words with the correct pictures. 
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Point group discussion toward clear meanings. Emphasis on 
thoughtful reading contributes directly to enriched word meanings. 
Whenever the meaning of the story hinges on the interpretation of 
a word or a phrase, there is an opportunity to develop clearer con- 
cepts. “What word tells you how Jane felt?" “There’s a word that 
tells you how big it was. Who can find it?” "That was one of our 
new words. Can anyone remember what it meant?” It is also possible 
to use the discussion of the pictures accompanying the story and chil- 
dren’s comments from their own experiences to enrich word mean- 
ings. Children read about a squirrel gathering nuts tor the winter, 
and look at the picture to see how he does it. Those who have squir- 
rels in their trees add their firsthand information. Such emphasis on 
word meanings does not interrupt the discussion of the story. It comes 
in naturally as the meaning of tiie story unfolds. 

Plan for follow-up activities that enrich word meanings. In 
Chapter VII it was suggested that many of the activities following 
the first reading of a story be planned to encourage wider reading, or 
to call for thoughtful rereading of the story. This type of lollow-up 
can make a contribution to clearer word meanings. Locating more 
information about turtles to answer the questions raised by a story 
in the basal text will help to add new concepts in the natural-scierrce 
field. Drawing a picture to illustrate a story calls for accurate concepts. 
Dramatization calls for thought about how a princess or a wicked 
giant woidd behave, and for careful consideration of just how the 
stage setting should look. During follow-up acthitics such as these 
the teacher ofteir has time to talk to individual children, to work with 
a small group whose correepts do not scent to be clear, atrd to help 
children relate what they have read to their own experiences. In 
the process, critical evaluation, thoughtful understanding, aird en- 
riched word rrreanings move forward hand in hand. 

PfOYiding Special Practice and Review Activities 
Centered Around Word. Meanings 

Plan practice activities that develop interest in new words. The 
most important teaching of word meanings goes on during regular 
classroom activities. However, it is possible to use special activities 
to keep children alert to new meanings and interested in learning 
to use new words. It is also helpful, from time to time, to use work- 
type activities for review purposes. 

Much of the success of techniques designed to develop interest in 
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word meanings depends on the teacher’s enthusiasm and her alert- 
ness to new terms. For the most part the process is an informal one 
of intriguing children with the new word when the appropriate 
occasion arises. “There is a special word we use for that. It is a long 
one; I wonder if we could learn to use it. We say the string vibrates/' 
“Would you like to use that word in our story? Watch while I write 
it for you.” “Bill just said that the water condensed on the window. 
That is a big word, and he used it correctly. I wonder how many of 
you know exactly what he means?” 

Practice activities to review new meanings need to be interesting 
for children, and whenever possible they should present a challenge 
to try to use new terms correctly. Often a practice exercise can be 
built around a group of words from a common source — a review to 
see how many names of animals at the Zoo we still remember, or 
to see how many of us still know the different kinds of cars on a 
passenger train. Second- and third-graders, who are acquiring more 
skill, not only in reading but in writing and spelling will be able to 
do written exercises. First-graders are likely to be more successful 
w hen they can engage in informal oral work. Among types of special 
activities that may help to develop interest in new w'ords arc the 
following: 

Children's interest and attention can be called to new words by: Point- 
ing out wdien a child has used an unusual word; taking special lime to 
comment on an unusual word in a story being read to children; making 
a special point of writing a new term on the chalkboard; giving special 
credit to the children who begin to use a new w^ord; making a special 
point of remiiuliiig children that they might like to use a new' wwd in 
their reports or creative writing, and putting it on the board for them 
to s[)cll; making a point to identify a w'ord as “our new word” or “the 
big wwd we learned yesterday discussing an excarsion to develop new 
wwd meanings. 

Special practice in using new words can he provided in: Drawing 
pictures to illustrate new^ terms; matching a group of words with the 
correc t pictures; sorting a set of pictures according to some special classi- 
fication — things that arc animal, vegetable, mineral, things that belong 
in the country or in the city; writing riddles about new words; answering 
riddles written by others in the class; illustrating the new^ terms on an 
experience record; making a simple class picture dictionary; seeing wdio 
can put all the labels in an exhibit back correctly; answering a series of 
questions about a short paragraph by choosing the correct word. 

Plan special devices to keep new words in sight. The child’s word- 
meaning vocabulary will increase more rapidly than his ability to 
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rec ognizc the words in his reading, and much more rapidly than his 
ability to spell them for his written work. Some of the new words 
will not be used frequently enough in reading and writing activities 
beyond the immediate experience in which they were learned to 
make it woith while to spend much time studying them. Others will 
be inipoitant lo leain both to lead and to spell. However, it is not 
always possible to help children develop immediate ability to read 
and to spell independently all the new woids the> could well add to 
theii woid-meaning vocabularies in the couise ol an activity. This is 
particuldil) tine toi hrst-graders whose oral ability to express them- 
selves is well bc\ond their leading level and their writing skill. New 
words need to be kept before childien so that they may lefcr to them 
foi spelling purposes and develop gradual lamiliaiity with their 
configurations. 

A successful device for keeping impoitant words befoie children 
is a class word list. This may take the form of an experience record 
listing the new teims learned in a unit, a seiies of spelling lists of 
words the childien use fiequcntly, or a set of vvoid cauls clc*v eloped 
in flash-caid foim. In one class a study of tiansportation resnltecl in 
a series ol charts titled, Wr fimcl by Air, We I rauel by Land, We 
Fravel by Sea. Childien added pictines and names c?t new vehicles as 
they studied them. One bulletin boaicl in a second giade was lalielled. 
Help Younclt to a Word. On it wtie pinned envelope's for each letter 
in the alphabet, and in each cnvclojie were flash cauls of words which 
the child could take to his seat to help him spell. Foi the childien 
in a first grade, wiiting letteis to Santa Claus, the tcMcher prepaieci a 
series of individual woid caids wn'tli pic tines of tovs and other CJirist- 
mas items pasted ccbovc the word. I hese were piopjied aioiind the 
chalkboard ledge \s the childien needed a special woul they located 
the appropriate pic tine and caiefully copied the woul undeineath. 

Oppoi turn ties to post lists of woids aiise when. Childien need special 
words to help wiih spelling, committees in a social studies unit decide to 
leport on special places, names of equipment, or pi oc esses that arc new 
to the class; children take an excursion and retuin to list all the new 
things they have seen; children begin to write creative stoiies or poetry 
and begin to talk about good words to help tell about a rainy day, a 
snow storm, childien start on a science pioject whei it is imjmitant to 
classify objects. 

Provide special activities to give initial contacts with the dic- 
tionary. Fxtensive dictionary work belongs in the intermediate 
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grades when children have developed more mature reading and 
spelling techniques. What is important at the primary level is not 
the development of skilled use of the dictionary but interest in it and 
some understanding of what help it can give. Picture dictionaries are 
useful for tliis purpose. Occasionally spelling or other textbooks have 
helpful simple glossaries. Beginners will not do much independent 
work, but they can examine picture dictionaries, and they may watch 
while the teacher locates a word, may discuss its accompanying pic- 
ture, and perhaps try to read the definition or the accompanying 
illustrative sentence. By third grade, many children should be able 
to use simple techniques of alphabetical order to locate words in- 
dependently. They may be given some direct practice in this, and 
they may also be given experiences with lists of special terms con- 
nected with a unit or lists of words needed for spelling purposes that 
have been alphabetized, at least according to beginning letters. 1 hese 
and other dictionary activities in the primary grades are largely in- 
formal. Special experiences such as the following may be helpful: 

Simple experiences luith alphnbetual order can be gwen through: 
Finding a needed letter on dassroom alphabet cards; using a simple 
alphabetical filing system to locate a word card needed to help with spell- 
ing; helping to develop lists of spelling w^ords classified alphabetically — 
words we use beginning with a, b, c; examining alphabet books; finding 
a word in a picture dictionarv: finding a topic in the index to a textbook; 
playing games in which one is to tell what letter comes before or after 
a given letter; telling in which part of the dictionary one would expect 
to find a given word. 

Contacts with a di fioTtary can be provided through: Having oppor- 
tunities to examine picture dictionaries; helping the teacher look up a 
word in a picture dictionary; looking at a picture in a dictionary to 
help wdth the meaning of a woid; making a simple picture dictionary for 
a special group of important words; making a class alphabet book; find- 
ing a w^ord in the glossary of a spelling book. 

DEVELOPING SKILL IN WORD RECOGNITION 

It is one thing to know the meaning of the word cat, and to be able 
to identify the picture of a cat or to describe one. It is another to 
know that the symbol cat says cat. In the beginning, a child’s word- 
recognition techniques depend largely on clues from the general 
shape of the word. The youngster who can recognize cat in a story 
may do so by its configuration without being able to spell it, or to 
tell that it begins with the sound of c and ends in the sound of at. He 
may even be able to recognize the word as a whole without being 
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able to name any of the individual letters. Adults use configurational 
clues more than they sometimes realize. It is possible to recognize 
Tchaikovsky without giving a phonetic translation of each syllabic. 
It is also possible to read it silently with accurate meaning without 
being absolutely certain of how to say it aloud. Few teachers will 
have any trouble reading the sentence T ch g r d g s a c pi x 
pr css, although no phonetic analysis can be made from the letters 
given. Adults could also learn to recognize */2 as a code symbol for 
mother without being able to name any of the separate symbols or 
to give any phonetic ec|uivalents foi them. Children begin the process 
of learning to read by responding to configurational cues. A fust step 
in helping them develop word-recognition skills is to help them build 
a stock of words they can recognize at sight. 

As a second step in developing skill in word recognition, diildrcu 
need to be helped to refine theii tcchnic|ues for identifying words. 
They need to learn to use elements that help in moie accurate dis- 
criminations. Bobby leal ns to tell his name from Btlly by looking foi 
the two l/s in the middle. The childien learn to tell ball from balls 
by the general shape of the woids and the .s on the jdiiia^form. They 
use the context to decide between was and saw. 1 hey discoxei thaf 
they can tell mouse and house apart because mouse begins like 
mother At first such discriminations may even be made without ac- 
curate knowledge of the names of the letters, but frequently used 
letters soon are known. 

Third, children need to be helped to develop word recognition 
skills that serve as (he foundation for word analysis. They disco\er 
tliat seseral wwds begin with th, and listen to hear how they sound 
They see that the rhyming words in a poem end in the same letters. 
They talk about how nearly alike two words sound and study the 
Avay they are written to see where the difference lies. They see the 
root word in comes. At first, these will only be partial clues. A child 
may know that mother begins like month, and may be able to give 
the beginning sound without knowing how to pronounce ther, or 
even being sure of the sound of m when it is not combined with o. In 
time, if children are helped to take an active interest iii the shapes 
and sounds of words, they will become able to make an exact analysis 
of an unfamiliar word. 

Much of the direc t guidance given to the primary child in develop- 
ing word-recognition techniques comes during his work in a reading 
group. Because this is the case, suggestions for introducing new words 
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were included in Chapter VII in the discussion of how to assure a 
successful first reading of a story. The general plan for word-recogni- 
tion exi)eriences proposed in that chapter was as follows: First, the 
materials to be read arc selected so that the number of new words 
introduced at any one time is adjusted to the child’s reading skill; 
second, new words are introduced before the story is read if it seems 
likely that the children will have trouble figuring them out from 
pictuic, context, or word-analysis clues; third, children are encour- 
aged to use all available clues to recognize new words lor themselves 
if they seem apt to be successful in so doing; fourth, the teacher ad- 
justs lo diffeienccs in word-recognition skills by helping individuals 
as they read silently; and last, follow-up activities connected with 
the story are planned so that they provide a certain amount of review 
of the new words. 

In addition to the help given in reading groups, children have 
many stimulations to learn new words from the wx'alth of supple- 
mentary materials sen rounding them in the typical classroom. This 
section discusses the development of word-recognition skills, fust, 
through group reading activities; second, through on-going classroom 
experiences; and, third, through spec ial piactice and review activities. 

Developing Word-Recognifion Skills through 

Group Reading Aefivifies 

Make sure that meanings arc clear. One of the basic principles 
underlying all methods of helping a child learn to recognize new 
words is to make sure that he knows their meanings. Suggestions of 
ways in which word-recognitujn techniques can also contribute to 
word meanings were included in the preceding section. Sometimes 
children can be encouraged to use context and pictures to figure out 
the meanings for themselves. Sometimes w'ords are introduced in a 
discussion setting that focusses on their meanings. There may be 
other occasions when the childrc*n are introduced to new w^ords in 
exercises that present them in picture-dictionary form. If the concepts 
in the new material seem likely to be very difficult, teachers may even 
plan for special excursions oi for other concrete experiences before a 
set of stories is read. Whatever the specific method, developing ability 
to recognize a word and making sure that the child knows its mean- 
ing go hand in hand. 

Present new words so that they can be clearly seen. AVherever a 
cliild meets a new word for the first time, he needs to get a clear 
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picture of the way it looks. When new words are being studied pre- 
vious to reading a story, one simple system is to write them, one at 
a time, on the chalkboard as they are discussed, leaving enough space 
between them that each can be seen clearly, or erasing one word 
before a second is presented. If the words have been presented in 
short one- or two-sentence stories on the board, they arc often under- 
lined, or written again at the side of the story. Flash cards are an- 
other useful way ol presenting new words. As tlie children discuss 
the word, the teacher can hold up the card, or place it in a card 
holder. Wlien a second word is discussed the first can be taken down, 
or plated aside in a separate section ol the holder. The picture-dic- 
tionary arrangement for presenting new words used in some work- 
books is another way to make them stand out clearly. 

If a child asks lor help with a word he has rnel in context, it does 
not interrupt his reading seriously il time is taken to write it on the 
board or on a pad kept handy by the teacher loi such purposes. This 
lifts it out of its setting and givc\s the child a better locrk. In addition, 
the system of jotting down words c.iusing trouble is a ronsenient wa> 
of collecting a list for later revic^w activities. A clriJd can also bc- 
hedped to get a clear look at a word by jrutting his fingers around il, 
oi by boxing it off wdth his hands il it is written in an experience 
record. Sometimes the word occurs in a sentence or phr.ise where it 
stands out because it is the only new^ word in the group and childicn 
can be asked to watch for it as they read. None of tliese devices should 
distract children for lorrg from the meaning ol the story. 

Discussirrg the appearance ol a word also helps children to see it 
clearly. As the teacher writes it on the board she may comriient on its 
length, on beginning letters that are already familiar to the childien, 
on striking characteristics such as tall letters, on plurals of words for 
which the singular form is already knowir, or on similarities to 
familiar words. Children, too, will point out distinctions. “This one 
looks like ball, but this Ins an e in the middle.’* “It eirds like tell/' 
“And it’s like sell, too,” Such discoveries point the way to independ- 
ent word analysis a little later on. 

Often it is helpful to use several nrethods of presenting a word. As 
the teacher first mentions the word she may write it on the board. 
Later she may ask the children to match a set of flash cards witlr the 
words on the c halkboard. Tlren, as they discuss the story, she may ask 
who can find the new word. If they have difficulty recognizing it in 
the story she may ask them to look again at the words on the boaixi. 
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Helping children meet the same configuration in slightly diflFerent 
settings and printing styles often serves to make the impression more 
lasting. 

Develop active interest in learning new words. Devices that help 
to call a child’s attention to a new woid also should help to keep him 
actively interested in remembering it. No single method for studying 
new words should be adopted and carried out in the same way every 
day. To do so is to risk turning what should be a live, challenging 
activity into an uninteresting, ic'lativcly meaningless drill. 

If word recognition acti^ities are planned in relation to the stories 
in whicli the wends aie met, tliere is less likelihood that thc'y will 
become routine. No two stories will make the same demands on the 
reader nor will the) provide the same kind ol help through pic- 
tures and (ontext. kach new day’s work with words will thcielore 
have a slightly <lifieient emphasis. On some days the i hallenge will 
be, “Let’s see il )ou can read this story without helj). I think you 
can figure out the new words when you come to them. Would you 
like to try?” At other times, reading the story will be the culmina- 
tion ol several days spent in introducing new words through dis- 
cussion, observation, or cxpeiiciKe records. CJralkboard work and 
flash cards can be used interchangeably. If two new words in tlit 
story are ejuite similar, activities may lo( us on how to tell them apart. 
Sometimes children themselves will suggest acti\itics. ‘ x\Iay I read 
tlie list?” ‘T can find it somewhere else in the room.” Such vaTiety 
helps to make the activities centered around learning words as 
exciting as any otliei aspect ol the reading program. 

Throughout the reading ol a stoiy and the discussion that follows 
there arc other opportunities to interest children in new words. An 
observer listening to a group at work will hear such comments as, 
“Hrat was one of our new words.” “That one is up heie in our list 
of new words. Now do you remember it?’ “That vas one of the 
words we studied yesterday; can anyone remember what it said?” 
After the story has been discjsscd, it is appropriate occasionally to 
go back to read tire lines containing tire new words, especially if they 
are key woids in the story, or to discuss the part of the story in 
which the new w^ords appeared. Care needs to be taken to assure 
that such activities, too, do not become routine or take up an unduly 
heavy proportion of the time set aside for the purpose of discussing 
the story. Having fun with reading is more than learning to name 
new words. 
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At times, introducing a game element is a helpful device in main- 
taining interest in new words. This type of activity may come at 
the close of the discussion of a story. Cliildren may take turns pro- 
nouncing the new words as they are held up on flash cards and 
each child be allowed to keep the card if he can say the word. At 
the end, each counts the number of cards he holds. Childien can be 
allowed to erase the new woids from the board one at a time, each 
child choosing the one he wishes to erase. A little adroitly applied 
praise will make it important to erase the haidest word fust, or to 
show that you now know the one that caused you so much trouble. 
A child can be given a turn as “teacher” and point to the new words 
in random order fot another child. It the second chrld tan pronounce 
them all, it is his turn to point. New words rrray be written in 
“picture books,” each book beirrg a folded paj)er corrtaining the 
word on the outside and the word and the preture on the inside. 
Children may w'ork with the.se books sirrgly or irr pairs, trying to 
read the word on the front, and then checking to see if they art 
correct. After an Faster stor). otre teacher dic‘w an taster Rabbit 
w'ith an open mouth. It a child could pronounce the word on a 
flash card correctly he was allowed to leecl the rabbit by^pushing the 
card into a pocket back of its mouth. 

Game-like activities with new words serve then pinjrose best w'hen 
they stimulate group interest in a quick review'. Such devices .should 
be looked at with caution if they call for a heav) time expenditure 
in activities unrelated to reading in proportion to the aiuouiit ot 
time spent actually icvicwing words — deciding who sliould have 
the next turn, moving forward in line, drawing elaborate |)ictures, 
or writing names. In the end, nothing is going to make (or progress 
in learning to recognize new words in context more eflec lively thair 
enjoying quantities of easy, interesting story materials. 

Expect occasional errors. Words will sometimes nc'cd to be re- 
peated many times over before children are sure of them. F.ven the 
position of a word on the page may be a w'ord-recognition clue in 
the beginning. Capital and lower-case letters will change the ap 
pearance of a word much more drastically lor a child than they will 
tor an adult. Sometimes a word that is recognized in flash-card form 
will not be known when it appears in print. All of these represent 
problems ol learning to respond accurately to the general configura- 
tion of a word. 
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As children become more skillful, errors occasioned by slight shifts 
in the position of a word will not be as frequent, but problems with 
the general configuration of the word will continue. If there are two 
long words in one lesson, they may be confused for a time. Words 
such as was and sawy or on and no often cause trouble. Children 
may also make errors in mistaking words with similai beginnings 
or endings. 

Some errors may be caused by the rapidity with wliicii the new 
words are presented, or by the associations the child makes with 
them. Learning new words is somewhat like learning the names ol 
strangeis at an afternoon tea. II one can chat with them one or two 
at a time, the names may stick. If fifteen people in a loom are intro- 
duced one aftei the oilier, the chance ol confusion is much greater. 
Similai ly, the child who meets too many words on one day ma) 
not recognize any ol them on the next presentation. Sometimes re- 
lated words, such as a seiies having to do with tiavel, may be con- 
lused. Sometimes a child will gi\e a synon)m foi a woid. He may call 
Father y Daddy; oi ride, car; or a//, pussy. 

Working with words in context is a valuable aid in reducing errors 
occasioned by the configination of a word. If a child’s woid-studv 
activities aie planned so that he spends most ol his time guessing 
Avoids from flash cards, working with lists of words on the chalk- 
boaid, and playing games with isolated words, he has less oppor- 
tunity lo leain to check, for himself, if he is right oi \\rong. If he 
reads the word in a s* »r), oi chooses the word that answeis a ques- 
tion based on a shoit paragraph, he learns lo ask whether the word 
he has chosen makes sense in his reading. On the other hand, errois 
occasioned by gising synonyn.s that make good sense in the story 
call for activities wheie the child has to think carefully about the 
configuration of the woids. 

Developing yVord-Recognifion Skills through 
On-going Classroom Acfmties 

Use classroom experiences to add to the child's word-recognition 
vocabulary. The ojipoitunitics in the typical primal y classroom to 
increase a child’s word-recognition vocabulary have already been 
outlined. He works with experience records; he uses signs and labels: 
he refers lo class plans; he reads captions to pictures; he follow^s 
directions for using classroom equipment; he ventures on his own 
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into recreational reading; and he begins to work with simple text- 
book materials in the content fields. Each of these experiences plays 
a part in helping the child learn new words. 

Teaching techniques focussed on word recognition during on- 
going classroom activities will vary with the activity and with the 
child's reading skill. At the beginning-reading level, the teacher may 
woik with classroom recoids on a piereading basis — reading the new 
words for the children, drawing occasional aiteniion to their con- 
ligurations, and encouraging the youngsters who show the most ma- 
ture woid-iecognition alnlity to try out thcii skill. As children be- 
come better able to handle independent techniques ol woid analysis, 
classroom reading experiences offer opportunities to encourage tliem 
to learn new words by working them out for themselves. 

Certain words that are needed regularly may be taugiit and re- 
viewed in the same way as are those needed for reading-group activi- 
ties. This will become a particularly irnpoitant aspect ol woid- 
lecogiiition activities as children begin to read simple iiilormational 
mateiials as background lor unit activities. Methods ol scheduling 
and grouping so that a certain amount ol gJoup activity in reading 
can be centered around inlormational reading aie^ugoestecl in 
Chapter VI. 

Find ways of keeping new words used in classroom activities 
clearly before the child, 'recmiicjues that keej> words with new mean- 
ings before the child also help him add them to the stock ol words 
he can recognize at sight. Among the methods suggested earlier are. 
using the word in an experience record; preparing class lists ol new 
terms learned duriiig a spexial piojecl. listing needed ^pclllng words 
so that children can use them independently; develoi)ing piciuie 
dictionaries. Any device that heljis a child become actively inter- 
ested in a new word, and that keeps it before liini so that he is 
encouraged to reread it helps to add to his word recognition vocabu 
lary. 


Providing Special Pracflce and Review Activifies 
in Word Recognition 

Provide reviews through opportunities for wide reading. No 
matter how^ striking a first presentation of a woid may be, most 
children will need to meet it several times in different settings before 
they are sure of it. Some of the most effective review activities are 
those that present the new word again in interesting stories. Work- 
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type practice can be reduced in proportion to the amount of easy, 
interesting reading with which the child can be supplied. 

The list that follows summarizes means of providing additional 
word-recognition experiences through wide reading of mateiials 
using similar vocabulaiy. These have been discussed in detail in 
preceding chapters. Variations of these suggestions can be worked 
out in many ways. 

Repetition of words in varied sUny settings can be secured by: Gearing 
reading activities to a classroom project lecjuiring experience iccords and 
informational reading on the same topic; using stoiies on the same gen- 
eral tc»pif Iiom other basal leader series as snjiplementaiy reading; 
placing a book on the hbraiy table aflei it is no longci nceciecl ior group 
acti\iiies, using easy basal readers lor rec leational leading purposes — 
putting selected fust grade materials on the hbiaiy table in grades two 
and thiec, m.ikiiig pie]niineis a\ailable after children ha\c progressed 
to piimer and first reader mateiials; having children leiead simplified 
mimeographed \eisioiis ol iluir own cieathe stenies in order to illustrate 
them; basing ».hildren reuad a story to write riddles, to plan dramatiza- 
tions, to draw pictures ol favorite passages, preparing to read a la\oiite 
story aloud to another leading group. 

Plan special practice activities that call for thoughtful reading. 
Some (hildien will need little inoie lepetition ol new woids than 
that piovided through wdde leading. Otheus will need consicleiablc 
acldilioiial help. I his is the place where re\iew acthities using short 
jiaiagiaphs, liddles, ,"icl othei woik-t)pc materials can be useful. 
Ivpicall), tlie moic skills in independent word analysis childien 
possess, the less thc> aie going *^o need such levicw evpeiicnces. First- 
giad(‘is, and immatinc gioups in second and thud grades aic likelv 
to benefit tlie most Iiom this type of help. 

While theie is a place in woicl-iecognit ion practice activities for 
drills using flash caicls, foi lists on the board, or for games, a major 
share of the review exeicises should be planned to helj) the child 
use the luwv words in context, so that thoughtful reading is en- 
ccjuraged. Variety in review^ activities is also impoitant. Just as chil- 
dren grow weaiy of the same method of introducing woids if it is 
used routinely day aftei day, so they tire if the same type of exercise 
is used automatically to conclude each lesson. 

Some review activities can be developed by encouraging children 
to 1 e-use new words in short cieativc-language experiences. Beginners 
can have fun arranging sets of wwd cards to reconstruct a short ex- 
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perience record or to write sentences of theit own. Sometimes these 
cards are llic large ones used for gioup activities, sometimes small 
ones for each individual cliild. A little later children may dictate 
or wiite short stories about the characters in their reading. These 
can be hectogiaphed and given back for rereading or for illustrat- 
ing. Children also enjoy making up riddles about new words. Such 
activities have the value of encouraging cieative expression while 
they provide the additional contacts with new words needed for 
reading purposes. 

Activities with pictures can be used in a variety ol ways to provide 
thought-provoking reviews. These may be particularly uselul wrth 
beginners who have limited ability to write. Words nid) be matched 
with pictures; child retr may be asked to clrarv pictures to illustrate 
given words or senterrees, they may illustrate part of the story the\ 
eirjoy and then dictate captrotis to their pictures; they may illustrate 
sentences contaiiring irew r\ords hectogra])lied by the teacher in such 
a v\ay that the (completed page lolds into a little booklet, \ctivities 
with pictures can be gi'eatlv overdone, however, il the) are used 
routiirely as busy work to keep childrerr occ iipicd while* other reading 
groups ate at work. Scrnie caution also has to be usc’d^witli picture 
activities in which the child is asked to spend a heavy amount ol 
time in cutting err pasting in order to ))la(e a set of words under 
their appropriate pictures. like other practice actrvities in wwd 
recogrrition, experiences with pictures rued to be appraised in terms 
of the amount ol actual experience in thoughtlul reading the) 
prov ide. , 

Various t>pes of multiple-choice, triie-lalse. and completion exei 
cises can be useful lor word recognition purposes. Children may be 
asked to choose the correct sentence from such pairs as: 

The tree was green. 

The tree w.is brown 

This same question could be set up as: 

The tree was (green, brown) 

A form that demands very little writing and therelore is useful for 
beginners sets up a series of statements for which the child encircles 
yes or no: 


'rhe tree was brown 


Yes No 
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A more complicated form might ask the child to fill in the correct 
woids for several sentences: 

The children went to the . 

They wanted to see the . 

The man who made them laup;h was a . 

Circus, clown, elephant. 

Riddles are often paiticularly inteiesting: 

I belong in ilie cjrcus. 

1 am tall. 

J am big. 

1 have a long tiunk. 

What am 1? 

Clown, clc})hant, j)aradc. 

A certain nuinber ol exercises ol the tvpe just desetibed (an be 
developed aioiind a stoiy that the childien have read. When this 
is the case, they can l)e given some additional helpful icview ex- 
perience if they aie cMuouiaged to leieacl the story in order to locate 
the (onect answer. However, it will sometimes take the edge off 
the enjoyment ol a stoiy to go back over it to airswet specific revic^w’ 
cpiestions. Similar activrties can be developed by writing slioit para- 
graphs using the newv worlds arrd then askrng the child to answer 
questions similar to those that have just been illustrated. This type 
ol exercise reviews ti word in a new^ context setting arrd i^eviews 
it aganr in the cpiestioir. 

Practice activities for vvoril recergnition purposes can be planned 
so that tlicy c orrtiibiite to irrcicased skill in word analysis. The degree 
and the kind ol disc r iirrrriation required can be varied by the choice 
ol the key words to which the cJrild resporrds. For example, choosing 
betweeir hall and door calls lor gen^^ial configuratiorr clues only, 
(dioosirrg betweerr ball and bill calls lor abrlrty to rrote middle letters, 
whereas ball and bat reejuire a careful look at endiirgs, and ball and 
call stress beginning letters. The nrore skillful children become in 
word recognition, the more important it is to plan their activities 
so that tliey employ word-analysis techniques to make their dis- 
criminations. 

The workbooks accompanying basal-reading scries offer a variety 
of ingenious word-recognition activities. Some wwkbook activities 
are planrred to follow the story hr the basal reader. These are helpful 
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when a specific review of the story seems desirable. Offering moie 
flexible possibilities for exercises are the woikbooks that are more 
nearly self-contained. These typically present the new words in pic- 
ture-dictionaiy or story form and then piovide a series of shoit para- 
graphs and questions that call for the child to use the new words 
in vaiious settings. Matciials arranged in this way also provide a 
ceitain amount of fiesh and interesting reading, even though the 
paiagiaphs aie very shoit. 

When a single basal reader is being followed systematically, the 
appropriate workbook is the one that accomjjanies the seiies. When 
a classioom is supplied with several basal-reaclei series, teachers some- 
times find it helpful to get sets of eight or ten woikbooks, from 
which the) select appiopiiate exeicises. Expense in u placing such 
matciials is often saved b) having the children wiite thcii answeis 
on a separate piece of paper, lathci than wiiting in the workbook. 
As with other types of woikbcjok exercises, woid-iecognition activi 
ties scive their puijiose best when they aie selected in terms ol the 
needs of the group. \ workbook will laiel) make its most appiopiiate 
contribution to the reading piogiam when it is followed, page by 
page, by all childien. 

Types of piactuc activities that illustiate the suggestions that 
have been made in this section are the following 

Creative-language expeiitnces with new wouls might include. Making 
up riddles, shaiing riddles with other cliildicn, wntmg stnieiiccs or 
stoiies with flash cards, drawing a picture of a chaiader m a story and 
suggesting an appropriate caption, helping to constiuct a giciup sioi) 
using the new woids, dictating stones about topics iclatcd to leading 
activities, to he leiead and illustiated v\hcn they are innmogiaphed. 

Activitie!^ using winds and pictuits can call fot. Drawing lines from 
wwds to appropriate pictures, choosing which ol two sentences correctly 
describes a picture, choosing which ol two wwds is the correct cajitioii 
for a picture, making a four-page picture book by chawing the pictuies 
suggested by mimeographed instiuctions, drawing pictures of key people, 
animals, or objects in a story in lesponse to instructions printed on the 
chalkboard; illustrating blank pages in a mimeograjihed version of a 
child’s creative story, making single word pictuie books for the library 
table; placing a set of flash cards under the appropriate pictures in a 
series mimeographed by the teacher. 

Activities using words in context can call for: Choosing which ol two 
sentences based on a stc:)ry is correct; marking a series of statements using 
the new words yes or no, or true or false, choosing the correct words to 
answer a question based on the story; choosing the correct word to 
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answer a question based on a short paragraph supplied as part of the 
work-type exercise; choosing the correct answers to a series of riddles 
based on the story; choosing the correct answers to a scries of riddles 
based on a classroom experience. 

Use games with caution. Possibilities for using games and other 
activities in which words are used out ol context were discussed 
earlier in this section in relation to reading-group acti\ities with 
words. Tlicse devices also have a place as occasional work-type ex- 
periences. Sometimes they can he particularly useful lor frcc-timc 
activities. Placed on a tabic wlreie they arc readily a\ailable, they 
can be turned to lor a tew minutes* relaxation b) a single child 
or by a group of children. They enjoy helping each other, matching 
scores, and securing evidcnice ol their own progress. 

Teachers sometimes derelop three or four simple garrres, help 
children to masiei a few rules lor playing them, and then supply new 
lorms as new sets of words are added to children’s socabulary. \ 
fishing ganre, lot example, has many possibrlities. A cardboard box, 
a series ol word cards with paper clips attached, arrd dime-store 
magnets hung orr srrrall lishnrg poles arc all that arc necxled. Children 
clip iheir pole's into the box, and then rc'ad the card they pick up 
II they can premourree it correctly they may keep the card. \'3riatioirs 
of this game might include lishing for words haviirg to do with 
Christnras, lor arruirals in the Zoo. or lor iramcs of to\s. As word 
analysis skills develop, children may hsh lor words beginning with 
a specific sound, endi rg with a staled sound, or containing a given 
syllabic. Some teachers who are nrechanjcall) inclined have e\en 
wired a cardboard frame so tl it whc*n a child joins a wire correctly 
from a word to its male lung picture a small light flashes on. Needless 
to say, such an elaborate dew ice needs to be built so that many sets 
ol new words can be used as stirrruli, and care needs to be taken 
that the child’s mechanical interest in the de\ice does not outweigh 
his interest in reading. Duiiell- has suggested w^ays ol using two 
cardboard circles with slits cut in various positions. These word 
wheels tan be planned, loi example, so that the inner circle, on top, 
contains a giveur beginning letter. Next to it a slit is cut, through 
wdrich endings on the circle below appear as the circle is turned. 
Thus the child reads b-all, h-ell, b-at, b-auk. Amorrg the most varied 

2 ironaia I). Durrcll, Improvemerit of Bate Reading dhtltties, pp. 22(1-230. Yonkers- 
on Hudson. I lie World ]3ook Com|'am, lOtO 
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commercially-prepared woid cards and games are those developed 
by Dolch.® In some classrooms it may be a saving of time to supple- 
ment teacher-made materials with a certain number of such com- 
meicial devices. 

All activities with isolated words need to be used with caution. 
Childicn easily may turn to random guessing if they are not supei 
\ised. They also ma) become so intrigued with the game element 
that the amount of actual reading they do is lathei slight. Care alscj 
needs to be taken that the teachei does not spend long hours con 
structing a device that serves the childly. n for only a few minutes. 
The best practice devices are those simple for the teacher to pre 
pare and flexible enough so that children get many hours of use frcrni 
them. 

Word games can be developed ihiough. Playing with packs of cards 
with the woid on one side and the picture due on the other, fishing for 
words; using various devices to match uoids and pictures, seeing who 
can read all the wav around a woid wheel, taking pait m various group 
activities using flash cards 

DEVELOPING SKILL IN WORD ANALYSIS 

The first time a diild tells two woicls ajrait b) noting differences 
in the letters ol which they ate composcel lu lias taken a step teward 
eventual independence in woid anahsis 1 he time lapse between 
this fiist step and the point at winch a child can pionounce foi him- 
self all the new woids lie meets is a matter of )eais. In this period he 
has seveial complicated skills to leain. 

Fiist, the child must become able to bieak the woid he is study- 
ing into elements that are effective loi pronunc lation purposes. Fins 
may involve seeing stiiictural elements such as icrots, piefixes, suf 
fixes, syllables, oi the words making up a compound woid; it may 
call for responding tc3 single letters or other sound elements, or it 
may reejuire a eombination ol any of the above, depending on the 
particular word. 

Second, the child must be able to give a reasonable sound equiva- 
lent lor whatevei parts of the word he sees. This is moic* conijdicated 
than merely knowing the sounds of the individual letters. He may 
need to lespond to whole words as he reads school-ioom; to syllables 
as he reads corn-uig; to phonograms as he reads make oi cake; to 
individual letters as he distinguislies between house and mouse; 

3Fdward VV Dolch mateiials pii!)lishe<< b) the CFjrrcnl Press Champaign Illinois 
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to digraphs as he reads blacA or r/dld; to blends as he reads blue and 
hoZd, to different sounds for the same letter combinations as he meets 
great, bread, and mean, to prefixes, roots, and suffixes as he reads 
walk-ed, or tn-sidc. And he is likely to meet any combination of 
these sound elements in a given woid. 

Thud, the leader must be able to blend the sounds ol the parts 
of the woid he secs into a leeogni/ablc whole. Children who can 
give the sound equivalents foi separate woid parts cannot always 
take this step Thus, s/mag ma> sound like sjmrrins^, or first like 
forest. I alei, as two and thiee syllable woids make then appearance, 
the reader also has to recogni/c wheie to place the accent and how 
to blend the s)llal)les 

Fouith, to be skilled in word analysis, the diilcl must be able to 
vaiy his ajipioadi fiom word to woid. Chin mav be analy/ecl eon 
\eniently as ch in, but the sound element in is of no help in shine, 
oi ai^ain The child who sees the small woul his in this, oi car in 
scare i> in tiouble. Veisatility of attack is impoitant I he skilled 
analy/cr of woids knows the sound dements most likelv to yield 
the correct pronunciation. He has had enough experience with 
syllables to sense where the syllabic division usually falls, he 
is accustomed to treating combinations such as th, sh, ch as units 
and to dealing with letteis sudi as the silent e as part ol larger sound 
elements, and he can use the sounds of single letters when he ne^eds 
tliein Most irnpcaiant, he is able to shift his attack if his Inst attempt 
docs iicjt seem to v rk 

Fifth, lire skilllul reader must be al>lc to jieifoim the eiitiic com 
plcN task of analy/iiig an utdaniiliar word as he meets it in context, 
cheeking on the accuracy < ^ his identifu ation through the sense ol 
the jrassage and eapitali/uig on whatever short cuts the context 
setting has to oflen 

Finally, the child must develop the attitudes and skills requisite 
to effective use ol the dietionaiy, I hese have only then beginnings 
at the primary lewd 

Woi cl analysis skills are not likely to develop harmoniously with 
out plannc'd guulanee. \ child who can recite word families or who 
can give the sounds of the letters of the alphabet without hesitation 
may not be able to see these elements when they aie embedded in 
a larger word. F^ven if he can see them and can give the sounds lor 
separate elements, he may not be able to blend them coiicetl> The 
problem is complicated still more by the fact that the ultimate goal 
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is to help the child become able to use all these techniques together, 
Hcxibly, in a context setting. It is the teacher’s responsibility to pro- 
\ide for smooth, all-round development. 

Word analysis is a complex intellectual skill requiring both analy- 
sis and synthesis. Some children will see quickly the general piin- 
ciples involved and make their own independent discoveries well 
ahead of much help fiom the teacher. Others will find the task 
baffling and will need to be given patient, slow, and systematic 
guidance. Ideally, a clnld should come to the inci eased vocabulai) 
load of llie intermediate grades relatively competent to handle com 
moil words independently. Even so, these more difficult materials 
will pose additional word-analysis problems. At c\cry grade level 
teachers are going to have to gear their teaching ol woid analysis 
te(hnic|ues to the maturity and present insights of the child. 

In la)ing the loundation for word-analysis skills, primary teachers 
lace seveial problems to which this section is addressed. First, how 
does one go about the job of helping (hildren discover the sounds 
of parts of words? Second, how does one decide which sounds to 
stress^ Third, how can group reading activities be planned to foster 
word-anal) sis skills? Fourth, what help can be given tlirough on-going 
classroom activities? Finally, what kinds of special practice activities 
are appropriate? 

Helping the Child Discover the Sounds of Parts of a Word 

Start with familiar words. How docs a teacher help a child learn 
to attach a sound to a given letter combination? How does a child 
learn to .see combinations of letters in a wwd? The starting-point 
is a known word in which there is a familiar element or, more often, 
several known words containing a common element. The child meets 
hat in his primer story and exclaims, “ The last part of that word says 
at” The words Wc and Will begin subsequent lines of an expeii 
cnce story, and the child says, '‘Those two words start like rny name.” 
He has trouble with call in his leading and his teacher says, “You 
know how^ that begins. It has the same sound at the beginning as 
come and cat” As she does so, she writes the two w^oicls under each 
other so that he may see the common element clearly. From study- 
ing words he knows, the child is helped to discover elements he can 
both see and hear. 

The w^ord-analysis process actually begins at the prereading level. 
Long before a child can recognize many of the words around the 
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classroom he begins to note general similarities and diffeienccs. "My 
name begins like Sally’s," "Those two lines begin exactly the same 
way," "I can spell my name," “Jane has the initial of hei name on 
hei handkerchief ’ 1 hese aie all indications that childicn aie begin 
ning to icspond to elements within words Unless this capatitv is 
present to some extent, the word lecognition techniques tliat aie 
the basis ioi beginning leading cannot operate. I earning to analyze 
wolds IS a matter of lehmng these techniques, learning to set the 
parts of a worel in left to light sequent e and becoming able to 
gi\e the needed sounds foi each pait 

VV^hen he begins to lead, some of the child’s fust disco\ciics aie 
likely to be ol a struetmal natuie * I liat is, he secs elements related 
to the stiiKtuie of tlic woid -meaning elements sueh as a root and 
suffix Ol the tuo uoids in i compound woid, oi pionunciation ele 
nunts sueh s\ liable s In his pi e pi mu i he leains tlic woid tide 
\ lew cld)s latei his sten) eontams the wi^id ndts 1 he teachet ina\ 
tell him \vh<ii the new woid is, she may ccnti the s and ask if anyone 
knows tilt woid Ol she may ask the child if it looks like a woid 
he knows 1 atcr, in an txpeiienee lecoid, the childitii use want and 
Lvaitts I h< \ may take time to talk a little about what s does on the 
end ol a woid Ptihaps then tcachei wiiles 7 tdc and yidt s, and xi atd 
and aanis, undei each othei on the ehalkboaid so that llit likeness 
and ditfeiente can easily be seen Now the chileheii aic beginning 
to be able to use the s at the enel of a word Othci oppoitunities to 
use stiuctuial clem .us ilso appeal In then cxpciicnce ucoid of a 
tup to the flic station the childicn use fnr jneman, jnihous( In 
anothti iccoid they use soti and 307m These laige woid pails 
that aieaclualh ilitnist Uts lainiliai wouls ofFei exctlkiit oppoiiuni 
ties to help childien take then fiist steps towaicl wool aiiahsis 

In the fust gi idt the piocess ol compaiing known wowls so >11 
extends to other sound clemento Initial sounds aie a help eaily 
I lie thiidrcii use like and ^augh and took and note tliat these all 
begin wutli I The teiehci mn encourage tlieni tc^ sa\ the woids and 
to listen foi the beginning sound I hey may ihen tiy to name some 
woids that begin wuth the same* sound and watch as the teachci wiites 
late, letter, and last on the board In the eouise of leading a ston, 
someone reads /ziv lor tins Since he knows the is ending fiemi his 

4 For I detailed statcnif nt on the differences between structuril and phoneiic analysis 
see W ilium S C.ia\ On Then O m tn Rtading pp 75-105 Chicago Scott lorei.maii 
and Compinv 1018 
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acquaintance with the small word is, the teacher takes the oppor- 
tunity to help him become acquainted with the tli beginning. She 
says, “Let's take another look at that one. It might be his, but it is 
a different word. It begins like them and that and there'* As she 
does so, she writes the words on the board. “I^t s say them.’* . . . . 
“How do they begin?” .... “Now let’s try this. What does it say?” 

This is an appioach through phonetic analysis. That is, the child 
sees sound elements within the woid —beginning letters, phono- 
grams, consonant blends. 

In second giade childien discovci more ol the tomnion endings. 
Their group poem contains the woids )ing and sing and they look 
for the letteis that make the ih^me. Then the teacher leiiiinds them 
tliat this is the same ending they ha\e seen on coining, looking, and 
playing. At the same time, they grow in theii ability to use beginning 
consonants and consonant blends. They meet moie comj)oiind woids 
and they find they can lead combinations like cannot, schoolhouse, 
and somewhere. Less common endings begin to appeal, and they 
compare loalk and talk, and book, cook, and look As they read 
moic widely they meet more words with similai configniations and 
single vowel diffeiciues or diffeiences in vowel combinations such 
as well, will, and wall, oi mail and meal. I hese woids jnovide an 
opportunity to develop moie skill in using vowel sounds. 

Ily third grade, children’s command ol tlie sounds of indiridual 
letters and of most common beginnings and endings should be rea- 
sonalily sine, and they should be learning to Imd these sounds in 
longer words, growing more skilled in WTirkmg with syllables, and 
learning less common prefixes and suffixes. One group may discover 
that they can read leaves because it fits into the stoiy and begins like 
leaf. They talk about the plural form and then look at other woids 
loiming their plurals in the same way. Soon they Imd that they 
can read loaves, knives, and wives. They may work out careful be- 
cause they know the beginning, and the end looks something like 
full. They dictate other ful words and examine their list, which may 
contain cupful, spoonful, and painful. Out oi this experience they 
learn both the pronunciation and meaning of the suffix ful. In grade 
four, the words for comparison may be attention, position, and 
station, all learned originally by word-recognition techniques but 
now compared to develop the tion ending and to build more skill 
in syllabication. To teach a new sound, the starting point, at any 
giade level, is to help the child relate it to a word he knows. 
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Care needs to be taken to gear the help given a child in discover- 
ing new sounds to his present level of operation. If a third-grader is 
stumped by the word engine, and knows neither the en beginning, 
nor the soft g, nor the ine ending, he is facing too many difficulties 
in the one word to make for a useful experience in learning the 
component sounds. At this point he should probably be told the 
woid, and should remember it fiom its general shape. Later in the 
year, when he has met seveial othei words with the soft g, or with 
tlie en beginning, he may be able to identify these sounds, one at a 
time. The ending ine, as pionounced in engine, is so infrequent in 
piimary vocabulaiy that little time is likely to be spent with it. 
Word-1 ocognition de^ices are used to lelieve the picssuie when the 
analysis of a woid is too dillicult to be a fiuitiul expeiirnce for a 
child not only at the primary level. l)ut on into the intcimediate 
giadcs. 

Help the child test out sounds he has learned in new settings. 
Learning to identily sound elements by finding them in familial 
uouls is a fust step in the woid-analysis process. A second step is to 
learn to see the* sound element in an unfamiliar ^\on] and then to 
combine it with othei elements in the woid so as to pionounce it. 
Usually these two technicpies aie stiessed in the same aftivity, as 
w^lien the teacliei of the child wdio has mispionounced this, points 
c^ut that It stalls like them and theie, and then asks him to try the 
sound in the woid that was causing him trouble; oi when a third 
giade child says let* ? for laid, and the teacher blocks oft the first 
and last letters and says, “'riieies a woid in here )ou know\” oi 
ccneis the 7 at the end, and lys, “Look at this much of it,” and then 
asks the child to tr\ the who.e wend. Howevei, there are times w^hen 
childien will benefit fiom additional practice with a new sound alter 
they ha\c helped to disccnci it. 

One method of pioviding additional practice with a new sound is 
to ask the children to tiy it in several other new words. The reading 
of a story is usually not inu*iupted for long with such activities, 
but time can often be found at the end of a group reading session. 
If the cdrildren have compared cow and nozv and have identified 
the uw sound, the teacher may ask them to try to pronounce other 
words of which they are likely to know the consonant beginnings. 
What can they do with bow and how} In giving this practice, a word 
such as vow would not be used, partly because its meaning is likely 
to be unfamiliar, which would put the children in the position of 
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naming what would be, for them, a nonsense word, and partly because 
the letter v is not as likely as some other letters to be a well-known 
consonant beginning at first. 

Another way of giving practice with a new sound element is to 
ask the children to name other words beginning oi ending with the 
same sound. This helps childien learn to listen for sounds, but it is 
moie risky than suggesting other words to them, as they may recall 
a word with different spelling, give a nonsense word, or occasionally 
give a woid spelled the same but pionoimced differently. For ex- 
ample, the cliildTen may be working wiih the ate combination in 
late and gate. When asked for other words ending the same way, 
someone may lemembcr bait from last weekend’s fishing trip with 
his lalhei, or wait. When this happens the teacliei is usually wise to 
write the iicnv word on the board, and to acknowledge that it does 
sound the same. She may then ask the children il the> can sec the 
letter combination they w^nt, and tliey may conclude that there arc 
other combinations ol letters w^hich alsc) say ate. At this point the 
ait combination would probably be set aside and relinried to at a 
later date. 

As children become more skilled in w^oid-analysis techniciues, siil- 
ficient practice with a new sound is oilen gi\cn by using il in the 
W'oid tliat caused trouble. Fii«?t, the problem word is written on the 
board. Then two or three familiar words containing the same sound 
are used as clues. When the child can identify the rreeded sound he 
tries it in his difficult word. Tliird-giadc Sally encounters the word 
likely. She knows it begins wdtlr lifu% but she is not sure of the end- 
iirg. The teacher writes only and lovely, both cjf which have been 
recently used in a class experience record. Sally says iherrr, arrd identi- 
lics the ly on tire end. 'Jlien, as the teacher runs her pencil under 
the syllables, Sally says like-ly. She tries it again and blends the iwo 
syllables completely. The teacher then asks what it means, and checks 
a little on Sally’s understanding of the context. Later she may ask 
Sally to try the word again to be sure she has it. She may also take 
special care to check the next lime an ly word appears. 

As children acquire a larger stock of letter sounds and phono 
grams, the problem may not be one of leaching a new sound, but 
of helping them identify sound elements they know in two- or three- 
syllable words. In this case, the teacher’s help may be almost entirely 
directed toward the process of breaking down the new words. “How 
does it begin?” “What does this part in the middle say?” “Let’s cover 
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the rest of it so that you can see/* “Now, can you put on the ending?** 
Let’s try them together again ** At first the teacher ma> take on 
the burden of identifying the syllables in ordei to help the child 
see the coriect parts to pionounee However, it is helpful to encour- 
age a child to tiy to find the needed parts himself whenever it seems 
likely that he will be successful Sometimes group discussion will 
suggest two or three ways of breaking down the word all of which 
lead to an acceptable pronunciation Such versatility is to be en 
couraged 

Work type activities such as those suggested in a later part of this 
section, offer other meins for providing rdditional practice with 
new sounds The help that is given during giouji sessions when 
children are reading a story, or during children s mdeperdent read- 
ing activities, must of necessity be short so that they do not lose then 
Liam of thought Woiktype experiences provide an interesting set 
ting in whuli elnlelren who need extra practice can eoncentiate on 
word tie merits and new sounds 

Make it easy to see and to hear sound elements. Part of the tech 
riKjue ol miking it easy tor a child to identifv sound elements in 
t imiliai words is to pieseni them so tint they stand out elenh In 
pronouncing a gioup ol words with a common sound element it is 
lulpful to stress the sound slightly Telling the child tlie put of the 
uoid to which he is to give special attention as tv\o or three woids 
no pronounced is also helpful If words are being written loi ehil 
clrcn to study, cor non elements will be seen more casdv it the 
words aie placed one undci the other, nthei than side by side If 
the coiimioii element is an acling, the words may be written so that 
the endings come diiictly one nneki tne otl er It tlash ends ait 
being used as an aid to woikmg with words wiitien on the chalk 
board oi on an expciiciuc record, the child may eaii) the card to 
the appropriate word nid lileiany pi ice it undeinc ith If i child 
meets a new word in story inaleiials, it is often desiiabk to write it 
on the board or on a pad oi paper where it can be underlined or 
blocked off easih ritlier than to ask Inin to look at it in his book 

111 helping children discover word parts it is often dcsiriblc to 
block off the part under chseussioii by some physical means In 
working at tire chalkboaid it may be helpful to cover with the hand 
all but the jrart of the word the child is trying to identify A finger 
can be used on a word in a child’s book. Children can be encouraged 
to use their own hands or fingers in sirnihi fashion Uncoveiing a 
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word one sound element at a time by moving a hand, or a piece of 
paper, across it may help with the blending process. Saying the 
word with the child, or having the group say the word in concert 
as a hand is moved under the syllables, may be useful. Since the 
final task is to learn to see word-parts in an unmarked word in con- 
text, the effect of devices that present the word with unnatural 
spacing or marking should be counteracted by seeing that, before he 
has finished, the child has taken several good looks at the word in its 
normal written form. 

Help the child to use context clues to check. One of the most 
important checks on the accuracy of the analysis of a new word is 
to see whether it makes sense in context. The child who has learned 
to make maximum use of picture and context clues is often nioie 
independent in his reading than an inventory of the number of sound 
elements he can recognize in isolation or the number of words he can 
read in a list would lead one to belie\e. What could be planted in a 
garden and begin with let? Lettuce seems to be the only possible 
answer, and the teacher confirms that this guess is correct. Is the 
small word was or saxe? It stalls with % and it makes sense to say, “I 
saw baby.’' The word looks like st)iug, but it doesn’t make sense to 
say, “Jack was string the lemonade.” What was left out? Sihriug is 
a longer w^ord and has stir at the beginning. 

Because skill in using context clues is an important aid to word 
analysis, the child needs to meet many of his word-analysis problems 
in situations where context clues arc available. This means that a 
good share of his help with new words needs to be gi\'en as he reads 
stories, informational material, or books tor recreation. It also calls 
for a consistent policy of asking, “Does it fit in the story?” When 
work-type activities are used for added practice many of these need 
to be developed around short paragraphs and cjiiestions where correct 
answers can be checked in context. 

Encourage independence. A basic principle underlying all the 
foiegoing suggestions regarding the development of word-analysis 
techniques is to encourage a child’s independent discov cries. The 
aim is to help him reach the place where he is able to, and disposed 
to, figure out new words for himself. The list of ways to study a new 
word included in the description of the second grade at the begin- 
ning of this chapter represents the discoveries of a group who arc 
beginning to take command of their own word-analysis activities. 
When the problem of presenting new words before they are met in 
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the story was laised earlier in connection with word-recognition 
activities, it was proposed that study of words before reading the 
story be reduced as rapidly as it seems possible for the child to work 
out the words for himself. ‘Ton know how that one starts/’ “Try it, 
I think you can get it for yourself.” “Let’s write it up here, I think 
)ou can tell what it is.” “Can you think of one that begins the same 
way?” “Did you get it by yourself? Good I” These are the comments 
that make it fun to woik with words and a challenge to try one’s 
wings. 


Deciding Which Sounds fo Sfress 

Use the child’s word-analysis needs and discoveries as a guide to 
the order in which sounds are taught. 'Lo say that a child should be 
helped to leani sound elements bv identifying them in familiar 
words is not njiich help in de( iding where to begin and which sounds 
to stiess fust. Suggestions as to how best to plan the sequence of a 
child’s wold analysis actuities r.inge all the way from proposals that 
a planned piogiain be developed in a definitely organized fashion 
to leconiniendations lor incidental guidance as the child reads 
w idely. 

Rccoiiimcndatioiis loi leaching new’ sounds in a definite order 
usuallv piesup[)ose one of two t\pes of leading programs. Either the 
consistent use of a single basal-ieuler seiies is assumed, where there 
IS an oppoitunit) to loiescc which woids and which sounds wnll be 
used the most Irecp. ntly and wheie the actiMties in an accompany- 
ing woikbook aie planned to stiess new^ sounds in a definite sequence; 
oi a planned sciies of woid tiiahsis actuities is proposed, based on 
spc'cial reading-niattei and »vork-t>pe exercises and often distinct 
fiom the child’s otliei leading acthitics. Back of such proposals are 
the recogimion that the techniques of word analysis arc not easy to 
grasp and the feai that some children wdll fail to de\elop this im- 
poitaiit skill i( the teacher docs not woik at it \igorously and system- 
atically.® 

The reading progiani that has been suggested in the preceding 
chapters has projiosed wide reading experiences and contacts wdth 
many types of niateiiais. Suggestions have been made of wavs of 
keeping the child s word-iccogiiition vocabulary wdihin his grasp, so 
that he leads easily and with enjoyment fiom the beginning, but 
these proposals aie not of a natuie to restrict his leading to any given 

■»Sre loi example, VVilliain S C.ia\ op ett 
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vocabulary list. When children are working with many types of 
material, there is no way of picdicting exactly which sound elements 
they will meet the most frequently or what parts of words they will 
identify first. This suggests that the most effective order in i\hich to 
teach new sounds is that which is based on the sounds that lecui 
most frequently for a gi\en class, togethei with the discoveries the 
children themsehes are making 1 ven when a single basal reader 
senes is being followed stoi7 b) story, the reading vocabulary apj)cai 
ing in othci classioom mateiials adds many new elements Feacheis 
find faequentl) that the discovciies of ch Idien and the piojiosils of 
teachers manuals and woikbooks do not agiee completely on which 
sounds are the easiest or the most impoitant to leiin fust 

A second, and peihaps the most nnpoitmt aigument foi teuhing 
new sounds in the order in winch they seem to be most appiopiiitc 
foi a given group lies m the fact tint the c)b)ccli\e of the word 
analysis piogiam is to help ehilditn gam independence in their icid 
mg as rapidly as possible I his me ins that they need to be gnen help 
111 meeting every new woidanahsis piobltm that seems within then 
present level ol ability One of the maior leissuinices to those who 
fear tint the lack of a leisonibly delmite secinence ol txoid nidvsis 
activities niiy lesult in gaps in cliildiens skills and knowledge lies 
in this ultimate objective No sound element or word pait needed 
frequently by a child as he engages in wide independent le idiiig 
should be left untaught foi long on^e he has i cached the poml 
where he seems able to learn to use it \ piogiaiii of woid iiiilysis 
activities aiising horn the pioblcms and diseovciics ol a given gioiip 
should not, then, lack thoioughness oi vigoi It may actually take 
moie careful planning to eapitali/e on the word an ily sis oppoitii 
nities offered by eluldieiis leading cxj^eiiences than iL would to 
follow a scries of suggested lessons 

In order to capitalize fully upon the word analysis oppoitiiniiies 
offered by children s reading cxpciiemes, tcaclieis hive at least ioui 
types of responsibilities lirst it is important to be alert to the 
child s d'seovcrics, and to help him relinc them \es, they both 
begin with / What sound do you licai when you say them? ’ I hat s 
right, there are two small words iii it that you know Can you put 
them together? ’ 

Second, teachers need to be aware ol word analysis possibilities the 
child does not see. It is not always the youngster who fust says, “They 
begin the same way, don t they? ' Often the teacher asks, ‘ Who can 
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see any way in which these words look the same?”; or points out, “We 
made a rhyme, didn’t we? Can >ou see the two words that rhyme?”; 
or challenges, “If you look carefully there is pait of this word that 
is jusr like a word you know.” 

Third, it is important to encourage the independence that has 
been pioposed as an ultimate goal. “Billy got that one without any 
help at all. Tell us how you did it.” “Here aie some new words that 
might cause you trouble in the stoiy. I wonder how many of them 
you can figiiie out by yourselves.” 

A fouith iesj)onsibility is lo sense when special piartice is needed 
and to piovide for it. This may mean spending a (ew extra minutes 
with three or loin iJnldien setting up a special combined reading 
and spelling gioup to uoik on word sounds, cji providing the whole 
class with special woikt)pe c‘\cicises stressing ccitain woid-anal>sis 
jnoblems. In ihe point of view that it is helpful to eapitalize on the 
problems the child is facing, there is nothing to preclude pioxiding 
extia piactice wiicnevci u secmis ne(xlc*d. 

When children’s problems and discoveries guide the sequence in 
which new sounds aie taught, there is not likely to appear to be a 
vc^rv oideily se<]uencc ol growth. ’I hey may be working with begin- 
ning sounds one day, and with ihymes another; with a stiucluial 
analysis into root and ending at one point and with a distinction 
between middle vowels at the next, hven in jnogiams recommending 
a definite ordet in the development ol sounds, there is no attempt 
to exhaust btginnii. ; sounds beloie eiiiiings are taught or to avoid 
two- and three Icitei conibinaiicuis until single letters have been 
learned. Parents sometimes hncl this jriictice confusing, as a child 
may know the sounds ol some of the letlLis erf the alphabet and not 
others, or ma\ icspond to one thiee letter combination and have 
tiouble with another that looks just as easy. Actually, the process is 
not as confusing to the child as it may seem to the adult looking on. 
In the fust place, he is learning to make his own active discoveries 
about wands. Second, he is acquiring his knowledge o( new sounds 
and syllables in the order called for by his reading, and thus is pre- 
pared to handle his own particular reading needs. Third, and per- 
haps most important, he is Ic'arniiig from the beginning to make a 
flc'xible attack on words, suiting the elements he uses to the demands 
ol the situation. 

Be alert to sounds likely to be useful early, f ven though children's 
reading experiences are used as a general guide in determining the 
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order in which sounds are to be stressed, certain word-parts are 
likely to have value early, and the teacher can be j)repaied to watch 
for opportunities to give help with them. One of these is the s ending, 
which the child is likely to meet in a preprimer. This lends itscH 
to easy structural analyses, as the child can see clearly the root words 
with which he is already familiar. Long before he knows other parts 
of the words, he may be able to change like to likesj come to comes, 
or toy to toys. Other endings such as ing, ed, cs are also likely to be 
identified early and serve the same purpose in aiding in an easy 
structural analysis. 

Since an effective analysis of a long word depends on the child’s 
ability to work from left to right, common beginnings and beginning 
combinations are also useful early. Some of these will be developed 
at the preprimer and primer levels. Often the child can guess at the 
complete jiionunciation of the word if he knows approximately what 
it means from the context and how it begins. Knowing beginnings 
also helps to distinguish words like ivas and snxuy or on and no. 

Small wwds that appear as syllables or phonogiams in laigcT words 
are useful paits to identify caily. It, in, arm, at, as.Js, and otheis 
appear frcciiicntly in topical primary vocabulary. It is not sale to 
teach a child to look for small words in largei ones as a loutine woid- 
analysis procedure, since the small ^\ord often appears in combina- 
tifjii with other letters that change the pronunciation as, toi example, 
there in which the child could find both her and here, or luait, or 
ring. But he can be encouraged to try out a structural analysis that 
takes account of the small woid. If it does not work he must look 
again for his clue. “There is part of this word that sounds just like 
a word you know,” has proved to be useful phrasing. 

Depending on the particular vocabulary of the child’s leading- 
matter, certain large elements are likely to recur frequently enough 
to be useful early. Combinations such as ake, ark, and ell appear in 
many relatively simple primary words. On the other hand, /g/d, 
ough, ine are not as likely to be used often. Similarly endings, such 
as tion, ions, ment, and prefixes, such as ante, counter, de, ex, can 
usually safely be left for older children and the occasional words 
that contain them be taught on a word-recognition basis. 

Teach sounds the child can both see and hear. Part of the diffi- 
culty in learning to read and to spell the English language is that 
the same letter combination may be pronounced in many different 
ways. For example ough is found as an ending in cough, slough. 
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through^ thorough, and hiccough. Even as simple a combination as 
ow may be met by the child first in cow and then in slow. The small 
v^ord in appears cleaily in pm, and is lost in tram. Assuming that the 
inr sound has been identified, the child still has to recognize it in 
pine, engine, and magazine. 

One basic piinciple is not to tiy to teach two sounds for the same 
phonogram in the same lesson. If the word is slow, the sound might 
be developed from words such as grow and snow. For the time, the 
child would be encouraged to try to woik out for himself the pro- 
nunciation of otlier words in which ow has the same sound, but 
w^ould be taught groul, now, owl by their general configuration. 
Later he can be heljjcd to discover this second sound for the com- 
bination ow. H he gives an ow woid which does not fit with the group 
he is studying, the teachci can always say, ‘ Yes, it Icjoks the same, but 
it doesn't sound the same does it^ Lets think of some woids where 
we can heai the sound " 

It is helpful also to lead) the child to work with as large a sound 
element as he can both see and hcai Stiuctuial analysis — loot and 
pufi\ or suflix, tlic (wo woicls in a compound word the syllables in 
a long word — is iisuall) a more lapid process than working from 
one and twolcttci clues Wlicn a woicl n^'cds to be broken into 
phonetic elements, the laigcr the element that can be used, the 
more efTuient the anahsis is likely to be Candy is bettc^" seen as 
can-dy than as < an-dy fasler as fast er rathei than f as-t er; and some- 
thing as some thing Tcacheis can encouiage childicn to look foi 
large edements by choosing with caie the words they use as a basis 
for teaching new sounds aiK by blocking off appropiiate large ele- 
ments in helping the child tu sec the part he needs to pronounce. 

A suggestion, somewliat contiadictory to the prc.posal just made 
that large sound elements be used, is to avoid bieaking apart letters 
that will usually be met in combination. Store is better seen as ^t-ore 
than as s-tore, and stop as st-op rather than sdop. Similarly, blow 
is bioken into rnoie helpful t lements for later use if it is seen as 
bl-ow, and pla\ as pl-ay. reaching sound elements is a process similar 
in many ways to the word recognition methods used to teach the 
child whole words. Part of the pioblem is to see that he meets the 
same element over again in many settings until he is thoroughly 
familiar with it. 

In spire of all the foregoing suggestions, versatility in attack is 
essential. It is more important to encourage a child to try out several 
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approaches independently until he hits on the one that gives him 
the word than it is to hedge him in with too many lules about how 
to go about it. If, foi the moment, he uses a less efficient analysis, it 
is a small matter in comparison with the incentive to study words 
for himself that comes from a successful performance. The group 
may be stumped by the word shing. Mac may recogm/e rmg and 
blend the st. Opal may see that it begins like street and add the 
ending. Adam may work out window because he secs win at the 
beginning and knows what is needed in the context. Alice may know 
in and otv and blend the remaining letters. Veronica mav start with 
wind, as in wind tliread, and then change her pioniinciation when 
she sees that it will not work. (Uass clisriission can sometimes lie 
centered helpfully on such disroveiies. Clhildten may be encouraged 
to tell how they figniecl a word out. Often there aic oppoitiinities 
to point out the value of seeing larger p.nts, oi of breaking a woid 
into elements that have a familiar look. The ultimate clieck, in all 
word-anal)sis procedures, is the context. “Did it iii.ikc a real vcord?” 
“How does it fit in the story?” ‘ Docs it make sense ’ ‘What docs 
it mean?” 

Use research analyses as general aids. \.s genet al guides to the 
Older in which sound elements .ire likely to borome impou.ant foi 
piimaiy childicii, teachers may find it helpful to icfci to reseaich 
analyses based on primary vorabulaiy lists. M.inuals to most basal- 
rc.idcr seiics provide analyses of the voc.ibulaiy of the specific seiies. 
These are often the most helpful lists of sounds lor the tc.ichct who 
IS following one series i<ithei closely. Fherc have also been analvses 
of the frecjuency with which sound elements rccui in piimarv vsord 
lists. These have been used to suggest the sound elements to be 
taught at diffeient grade levels.® feacheis can use such lists as an 
aid in identifying the sound elements to teacii, and in deciding 
whether to stress certain elements early or to leave them until chil- 
dren are reading more widely. While these studies should not pre- 
scribe the activities of a given group, they may also serve from time 
to time as a general aid in checking on progress. 

8 As examples, see Donald D Durrell, Jmpicnttment of Basic Reading 4bihttes, pp 
200-205 \onkcrs on Hudson* World Book Company, 1910, Paul McKee, The Teathwg 
of Reading tn the Llementary School, j>p 254-257, 295-305 Boston Houghton Midlin 
Company 191S 
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Developing Word~ Analysis Skills through 
Group Reading Activities 

Give help in working out new words as the story is being read. 

Since the child c\entually needs to be able to work out new words 
in (ontext, some of his most impoitant help in word analysis is 
given in the course of the gioup reading and discussion of a story. 
Intel ruptions to gi\e help with unfamiliar woids need not be long. 
If It is apparent tJiat the child is going to have much difficulty work- 
ing out the word, he tan be told what it is and allowed to continue 
reading so that the secjuence ol the story is not lost However if one 
or two clues can help him figure it out for hiniscll, the occasion is 
seized to develop that much moie independence in word attack. 

\s suggested 111 ( Inptci VII the first reading of the story is likely 
to be silent This is the tune to help with new words so that any later 
oral reading can he a icluively smooth and enjoyable pciformanee 
The teacher woiks in a low voice with the child hasing difficulty 
while the otheis (ontiiiue to ic id Sometimes she wines the word on 
the clnilkboird for linn sometimes she writes it on a pad of ])ipeT 
sometimes she merely helps him cover jiart of it in his book After 
he has figured out the woid the child goes back to the story to try 
It (Jilt 111 context If the tcMeher is not sure horn his comments that 
he knows the meaning oi secs the relationship to the story, she may 
talk with him i bit ibout the woicl before he goes back to his reading. 

\s childicn talk cioout the >tory oi rc id parts ol it aloud to con 
hrm tluir answers to cjucstioiis, other difficulties with words will 
lend themselves to group dis^ ussion John said Uaucl, but this is the 
word in the stoi\ \s she siys this the teichei wiites sla^ on the 
boaid. Who can tell the diffeience^ II could be big, be 

cause he eeitainly was a big dog but our stoiy uses another woid 
that stalls the same way Watch wnili I write it Who can tell, 

now, what the stoiy really s'^id about the dog^ ’ ‘How' could 

you tell that the word was hadi By upper second or third grade, the 
discussion may center on liner points of meaning dependent on cor- 
rect analysis "It was longer, but the book tells us something else 
about that walk. I.ook at the word again. ^Vho can say it^ ’ . . . . 
‘ Yes, It ends in est What docs it mean if it is the longest walk? Do 
you think they were tircd^" Discussions of this sort do not detract 
from the meaning of the story The word study helps to develop 
insights not possible as long as an incorrect word is used. 
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Develop word-recognition experiences so as to contribute to 
word-analysis skills. It was suggested earlier that word-recognition 
activities should contribute to word-analysis techniques. At first, 
attention may be called only to the length of the word, to its general 
shape, or to some outstanding element. Later, children may be en- 
couraged to see how many of the list of new words they can work out 
for themselves. Often this discussion period provides a little time to 
help children to compare the new words with others they know, to 
recall a useful sound element, or to Itarn a new sound. Every word 
on the list need not be used for word-analysis purposes. Some will 
be difficult and time will be saved if the children arc told what they 
are. The readier will need to adjust her word-analysis emphasis to 
the competence of her group. 

When the work of a reading group closes with a short review of 
new words, this presents another opportunity to stress word-parts 
as children grow in word-analysis skills. They can look again for 
familiar sounds, try to find the parts of the word that taused them 
trouble, and perhaps take time to give rhymes, to name other words 
that begirr in the same way, or to study two contusing words as they 
are written one uirder the other. II the teacher has listed, or left on 
the board, the words for which help was asked during the story, these 
may be added to the review. 

Encourage children to help each other. More mature readers can 
gain valuable word-analysis experience by helping each other. Read- 
ing partners can be set up for tertaiir reading activities, and each 
child be charged with the responsibility ol helping the other with 
hard words. Children can talk about how to give help without telling 
exactly what the word is, aircl enjoy the e.xj>crience of trying to give 
partial clues. When the two youngsters working as reading partrrers 
arc of about equal ability, one may have a useful hunch about a 
new word when the other is baffled. Caution with regard to assigning 
children to help each other seems in order when children have 
limited word-analysis skills, as a certain amount of fruitless guess- 
work may result. Some question may also be raised about how ofteir 
to assign a good reader to help one who has limited ability. Although 
such a procedure can at times be a helpful way of making it possible 
for a child to read independently while the teacher is occupied with 
another group, the actual teaching of new sourrds to a child who is 
having trouble usually needs to be in teacher’s hands. 
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Plan group help so as to allow for individual differences. Even 
children who are able to read material of about the same difficulty 
level will not learn word-analysis techniques with equal facility. 
There will also be differences occasioned by the discoveries they 
have made for themselves and by the word-parts they have been 
helped to identify in other reading experiences. Work in groups 
needs to be adjusted to these differences. 

Help can be individualized in a reading group by allowing time 
for silent reading, during which the teacher (an work with each child 
on the special woids causing him trouble. In group discussions ol 
new words, children who are less skilled sometimes can be encour- 
aged to try to work out the words, while those who know how can 
serve as experts and withhold their comments until their help is 
needed. Children with greater skill can be kept interested in this 
process if the child who is having difficulty is not alKiwed to struggle 
too long before others in the group are invited to help him. Quick 
leviews of words can be managed so that children work on those 
which lepiesent tlieir special problems if the teacher has kept a 
record of who asked lor help. I hen, too, everyone need not learn a 
new sound the first time it is introduced. Those who are not quite 
sure ol it this time may be able to get it the next. Often it is better 
to keep a gioup discussion of new words moving rapidl) and then 
to use woik-t\j)c activities, independent work periods, or special 
practiie groups to give additional help to children who need it, than 
it is to try to pioloi ^ group activities until every child has mastered 
the new sounds. 

Developing Word- Analysis Skills fhrough 

On-going Classroom Aefivifies 

Capitalize on classroom reading experiences. Oppoitunitiea to 
give help in pioncninciiig words arise whenever children arc reading 
in the course of classroom activities. C'.hildren dictating a note to 
Dear Mother stop to commeut on the rn sound. Mar> reports that 
Bobby is to help water the plants and is told that it is Betty and 
heljiied to see the difference between the tw^o words. A child com- 
posing a poem seeks for a word that rhymes. The committee planning 
to report in the third-grade science activities decides to arrange the 
workers’ names in alphabetical order. Joe misreads Tuesday for 
Thursday on the bulletin-board notice and takes a second look. 
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Linda tliinks her library book is going to be about a big nose, only 
to find that the word is noise. Teachers pick up such confusions as 
the day's woik piocecds. 

Often the lielp given with word analysis during classroom activities 
is on an individual basis as a c hild asks for a new word in his recre- 
ational reading or struggles with informational mateiial. However 
opportunities for group work also arise. Times when the children 
help to dictate experience records are natural situations in which 
to comment on words. Some of the words on lists developed in unit 
activities will be diflicult to analyze, but others may be very useful 
for woicl analysis purposes. If the lists are alphabetized, children can 
learn to respond to beginning letters. Sometimes several words con- 
nected with a unit will liave a common root. Often sounds that have 
been learned in othei leading activities will recur on such lists. 

Help with woid analysis given during on-going classroom activities 
is, foi the most part, casual. Activities are not held up while children 
work labor ioiisly with words. They take only a minute or two to 
get help with an unfamiliar word, to (omment on the similarity of 
two woids on a list, to note a laniiliar root as the teacher writes a 
new woid on an exjicricnce record. However, the total amount of 
word-analysis experience is increased greatly by these many informal 
activities. 

Give help as children begin to write and spell. Effective spelling 
and effective word arralysis are two aspects of the same problem. To 
read a new word, the child rrrust be able to see the parts that give the 
correct pronunciation. To spell it, he must produce the correct letter 
equivalents of these parts. It is ineffective sjrelling to memorize the 
letters in a word one at a time without reference to syllables, just as 
it is ineffective reading to try to blend one letter at a time without 
paying attention to larger word elements 

Beginning spelling activities are very similar to beginning activ- 
ities in word iccogriition.^ The first-grader begins to write before he 
knows the exact sound elements of all the words he is writing. First- 
grade teachers arc likely to write the needed word for the child. He 
then copies the same configuration on his paper. H;s first spelling 
job is one of making sure that what he has copied is correct, not of 
remembering all the letters, just as his first reading job is one of 
remenibei ing the total configuration of the word, not of responding 

Ct David II. Russell, DiagnosUc Study of Spelling Readiness,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 37' (December, 1943), 276-283. 
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to the separate word-parts. Thus, from the very start, spelling ac- 
tivities are planned so that the child thinks about the look of the 
whole word, and learns to sense that it is incorrect when it does not 
look as if should. 

Children’s farst writing and spelling experiences are with words 
they can read, or with words they are taught to read as they plan to 
use them for writing purposes. Often, in the beginning, what they 
write will be composed as a group record. In the process of writing 
the word, or often the short message, on the chalkboaid for the chil- 
dren, theie are opportunities to comment on shapes and sounds. If 
the message is to be taken home to mother, or to be sent to another 
class, tlie children then copv it carefully. 

When the time tomes to encourage a child to remember how to 
spell a word independently, the study piocedure is one that calls lor 
a thoughtful lesponse to the sounds ol the word. Modern methods 
in spelling advocate that the child be taught to loot at the word 
while he says it cleaily, thinking about each part as he sj)caks it. 
Next he may say it with his e>cs shut, Irving to see the paits as he 
says them. Then he may look back at the word to check the accuracy 
cjf his memory. Then he may cover it and try to write it, saving the 
parts as he writes. Last, he checks his writing, pait by part, against 
the original word, pronouncing it as he does so. Piimarv teachers 
rarely leave this study job to the ihildien alone \s they look at new 
words together there arc opportunities to give help with woid- 
analysis techniques to lind words that begin tlie same, to learn new 
letter combinations, to identify familiar endings, to break a word 
into usclul sight and soun I elements, moving systematically from 
left to light. Sometimes these spelling activities ma) involve the class 
as a whole, but there are many arguments both Iroin the point of 
vdew of good spelling and fioni that ol good reading loi a ceiliin 
amount of work in smaller groups. 

Mention has been made at several pcints of the practice of devel- 
oping lists ol words childieij need for then writing but which ihe> 
have not yet been able to learn to spell independently. Teachers who 
do not use such lists are usually prepared to write the needed words 
for the child. In some classes children file the words they have asked 
for in their own file boxes. All these systems of giving help make it 
possible to discuss the look of a word with a child as it is being 
written for him. When simple alphabetizing systems aic used to file 
the words, another word analysis skill is f icing exercised. Whether 
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the aim is to spell the word for the child, or to help him spell it for 
himself, the methods of working with words in spelling activities 
should supplement and reinforce those used in reading, and vice 
versa. 

Provide for some preliminary acquaintance with dictionary skills. 
Dictionary usage, as was pointed out in an earlier section, is largely 
a problem for the intermediate grades. Mention has already been 
made of the possibility of using picture dictionaries with primary 
children as means of stimulating interest in word meanings. Primal) 
word-analysis activities can also, at times, make a contribution to 
simple dictionary skills. These skills, in turn, give the more mature 
leader another cflective type of help with his word-anal) sis pioblems. 
Possibilities toi beginning to develop a feeling for alphabelual ordei 
have alicady been mentioned. Piimary children will not do much 
with diacritical marks, but theie may be occasions for at least ac- 
quainting them with the purposes of such pronunciation aids. Once 
in a while a third-grade textbook will have a simple glossary or in- 
clude a pronunciation key after a place name. In the couise of spell- 
ing and reading actisities children ma) also be acquainted, in a 
general way, with such terms as long and shoit sow els and silent 
letteis. Dictionary use, like other reading skills, staits ser) simply 
with leadiness experience*. Primai) woid-meaning and svord-analysis 
activities tan help to jirosdde .some ol these experiences. 

Providing Special Practice Activities for Word-Analysis Skills 

Provide work>type activities that help children tliink about the 
meanings of words. The amount of special practice provided to help 
develop word-analysis skills will need to be adjusted to individual 
abilities just as the special practice in other reading skills requnes 
such adjustment. The children who aie making the most rapid piog- 
less in developing the knack of studying words by themselves may 
receive all the help they need through group reading activities, 
through the woid study connected with spelling activities, and 
thiough the individual help they are given during independent read- 
ing. At the other extreme, children who hnd word analysis difficult 
in spite of the ample encouragement given in regulai classroom woik 
may, by the time they reach upper-second or third grade, be ready 
to profit Iiom an extended series of systematic lessons planned around 
specially selected work-type materials. In between are tire youngsters 
who have trouble with particular word-parts or who need a little 
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more help than that given during group sessions in order to develop 
security in tlieir approaclics to words. 

Since the child’s ultimate task is to learn to use a word in con- 
text, It is iinpoitant that his practice activities help him to think 
about the meaning ol the woicls with which he is working. Some 
of the most valuable woik-type exercises call fcjr completing sen- 
tences, for answering ciuestions based on short paragiaphs, for com- 
j^leting rhymes, or for choosing the correct word to ht into some 
other context setting Man) ol the woicl-recognition exercises de- 
scribed in the preceding section sei\e equally well to develop word- 
analysis skills. Ways of \arving the choice of words so as to call foi 
fine disciiminations were gi^en A\hen those exercises were illustrated. 

Sometimes it is helpful to use lists of words or sets of three or lour 
ivoids in which the child underlines gi\cn beginnings, endings, or 
phonograms. Special care needs to be taken in using such activities 
to assuic that the thild does not rncicly spell out the letter combina- 
tion he wants without thinking of its pronunciation. Having children 
discuss then answers in a group session, read aloud the list of words 
with which they have been working, or even work together on the 
whole exercise mav help to jnevent thoughtless underlining. 

Since chilchen need to learn to hear sounds as well as to see woid- 
parts, a ccitain number of wwd analysis activities need to be oral 
Some of these can be developed as group cxiieiiencc's wheie the 
teachci leads several words and the children listen loi given sounds. 
Often the words arc. then written on the chalkboard so tln*^ children 
can see the common letters. Work-type activities that put rnajoi em- 
phasis on sounds can call U giving rhymes, or lor choosing pictuies 
of objects whose namc-s begin or end with a given sound. 

Work-type vvoid arralysis activities, especially ioi the unskilled 
reader, should present the woid as a whole. He may choose which 
of three wwcls answers a question oi completes a rhyme, identih 
the two small words in a compound word, or underline a given loot 
or ending in a list of woids, i ut whatever his activity, lie works with 
the total configuration of the word, and his task is to see its com 
ponent parts. Later, as children develop skill in spelling, it is possible 
to have a certain number ol word-buil cling activities. They may build 
compound words, add prefixes or suffixes to form new words, or add 
the coirect beginnings or endings to phonograms such as ackj ight, or 
all to form words .that match given definitions. 

Workbooks have a contribution to make to word-analysis skills. 
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These commercially-prepared materials provide activities using pic- 
tures and many other novel formats that hold children’s interest. 
Among the available workbooks are some that tocus entirely on 
word-study activities. These may be of special value for the child 
who needs intensive help. Workbook activities in word analysis, like 
those in word recognition, need to be used selectively. Time that chil 
dren could be spending profitably in wide reading should not be 
used on work with sounds they know, or on woikbook pages that 
develop no new skills. 

Learning to analyze words is a matter of learning to think about 
the techniques one is using. Whatever the kind of woik-type activity, 
time needs to be allowed to discuss it with ihe children; to talk about 
the new uord-parts; to read the new words aloud; to discuss how in- 
dividual children hit upon the light answer; to suggest other words 
that ha\e the same sound; or to recall what part the word played 
in a recent story oi experience record. 

Typical word -analysis activities for primary children are given in 
the suggestions that follow. Rc^aders should also refer to the activities 
suggested for woid-rccognition purposes, given cailiei, and, for work 
with more advanced readers, to the suggested woid-study activities 
for the intermediate grades, given in Chapter XII. 

Activities that help the child identify sounds <an ask for: Completing 
rhymes, choosing a jiiclurc that coiaplctcs a ihyme; underlining in a 
set oi pictures the ones that begin or end like a given word; finding and 
underlining in a scries ol sentences the words that rhyme with a given 
sound; reading a list of words aloud and underlining those that begin or 
end with a given sound; changing beginning, middle, or ending letters 
to form new words according to special instructions — changing hell to 
something you throw, to a boy’s name; writing the beginning sound for 
each crl a sei of pictures; choosing from three or four letters the one 
with wdrich a given picture begins; listening to a group of words read 
by the teacher and telling what the common sound is; reading a set of 
rhyming words and underlining the common sound. 

A(tiuities that help a child identify fine distinctions between words 
ran call for: Choosing between three words calling for a careful 
look at beginnings, middles, or endings in answer to a completion or mul- 
tiple-choice exercise; choosing the right answer to a riddle from three 
words that are \ery similar in form; choosing which of three or four 
similar words matches a picture; choosing which of a group of three or 
four similar w'ords the teacher has read; choosing which of two or three 
sentences, in which a single word is varied, matches a given picture. 

Activities that help in identifying structural elements in words can ask 
for: Finding the two single words in a series ol compound words and 
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tiding to give the meanings of each of the compound words; drawing a 
circle around the root words in a set using a common suffix; making com- 
pound words by putting together two single words, and telling what they 
mean or choosing the sentence which they complete correctly; making 
new words by adding a prefix or suffix and using them in a sentence. 

Use occasional word games and related activities. The same gen- 
eral precautions regarding the use of word games and similar de- 
vices for word-recognition purposes also hold true for word analysis. 
Used wisely, these materials have a contribution to make. For a 
group as a whole, they offer an occasional novel way of giving more 
practice with word-parts. Often, for the child who has found the 
techniques of word analysis particularly difficult, they shaipen in- 
sights into the job to be done. A device such as a word wheel, for 
example, is constructed so ihat the word-part being stressed is slightly 
separated physically from the rest of the word. Word games or similar 
practice activities may also sometimes be the neeckd stimulus for 
the occasional child who has an exceptional visual memory tor the 
configurations of words and highly developed techniques lor using- 
context clues and who has seen little need for leaining how to work 
out more detailed analyses of words. 

Many of the game-like devices discussed in the section on word 
recognition can be used for word-analysis purposes by varying the 
degree of disci imination required. Until children develop skill in 
spelling, word games will need to be built around the word as a 
whole. Later, simple versions of games such as anagrams may be 
used. From the word-analysis point of view, word-building activities 
such as anagrams are likely to be more helpful if they make use of 
phonograms and blends as well as single letters. Whatever the game, 
it needs to be used as a teaching device, not merely as a spare- time 
activity at whicli cliildrcn work alone. 

Word games fonissing on sotmds can hr developed throngh: Fishing 
for words that rhyme, begin with similar sounds, contain a given soiincl 
element; playing bingo by covering words that rhyme or begin like the 
word reacl; seeing who can read ail the words on a word wheel; seeing 
w^ho can read through a booklet where a series of cards containing dif- 
ferent beginning sounds are fastened over a common ending — hUack, i>i’ 
ack, b-ack, p ack) seeing how many similar wwds one can get when they 
arc flashed on flash cards or in a tachistoscope; playing adaptations of the 
game of authors with sets of words with the same beginnings or endings. 
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CHAPTER X 

PLANNING THE READING PROGRAM 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


THE CHILDREN AT WORK IN LATE SIXTH GRADE 

If a visitor weie to tome back three \ears later to look in on 
the third-graders desciibed in Chapter VI, now at the end of the 
sixth grade almost ready for junior high school, what reading abilitjc *5 
would he find? The personnel of the class has remained relati\el> 
constant o\ei the intcivening yeais. Two or three youngsters have 
moved to other schools; a tew lamilies have left town; but the varia- 
tion in ages and intellectual abilities is about the san»e. How has their 
leading progicssed? 

The range in reading abilities has increased. The three yeais have 
done nothing to close the gap between the ablest and the poorest 
leadeis. The range :s now from low fourth-grade ability to neatly tenth 
grade Two children are most at home with easy fourth-grade books. 
Four score between filth and sixth grade on standardized reading tests 
About ten moie are somewhat under seventh grade on standardized 
tests, but most of this gioup, given time and some guidance, can read 
seventh-grade mateiials if the need aiises. Slightly over halt the gioup 
have little difficulty with seventh-grade books, and two can deal wiih the 
technical demands ot most adult materials if the concepts Involved arc 
within their experience. 

Greater variation iv specific skills is also m evideiice. Of the two chil 
dren who read adult materials, Allen is an extremely slow, careful reader 
He still needs help in increasing his reading speed. Several others of 
varying levels ol ability join with him in practicing rapid reading. Sue 
reads remarkably well. She adjusts her techniques effectively to the 
specific reading task — skimming when her work allows it and leading 
with the necessary accuracy when details are needed. She enjoys reading 
aloud and displays considerable skill in entertaining an audience. 

Among the children whose abilities are the most limited there is also 
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great variation in specific skills. Most are now sure ol the sounds of com- 
mon phonetic elements, but several still have difficulty with words of two 
or more syllables. As one of these youngsters tries to sound resourceful 
by breaking it as re-sour~ce-ful, it is apparent that he is not yet skillful in 
selecting the elements most effective for correct pronunciation. Another 
child pronounces the word correctly, but does not know what it means 
and misinterprets the passage he is reading because of this. Effective oral 
reading is difficult for these two children and tor several others unless 
they are given ample opportunity to prepare simple materials ahead of 
time. The class as a whole enjoys reading aloud and finds many oppor- 
tunities to participate in reading both stories and poetry. 

Information getting techniques also vaiy considerably. Among the 
relatively good readers, several children are skilled in reading rapidly lor 
the general gist of the story but are inaccurate in repotting details. 
Others do well so long as factual reporting is needed but fuul it difficult 
to summarize the general import of an article. Many still tend to be 
encyclopedic in their reading and report all facts, peitirrent or otherwise. 
Throughout the year all have worked on the j)roblcm ol taking notes on 
their reference reading in suitable outline or summary form. Less than 
half the group is able to exhaust the reference j)ossil)ilities ol a given 
topic. Many still stop when the nrost obvious aspects ol a problem have 
been covered. Most of the children know how to use their textirooks in 
the various content fields for reference purposes, but a lew still have 
difficulty in reading accurately the descriptise and explanStoi) jrassages. 
There is a wide range in ability to use visual aids, such as charts, maps, 
and graphs, effectively. Equally great is the range in technical vocabulary. 

Growth is still irregular. The children w^ho gave the most promise at 
the prereading level were not all amcjirg the best readers when tlrey 
reached the third grade. Similar shifts in position have occurred lioin 
third grade to sixth. The two children who arc nearly adult in their 
reading ability have been consistent!) among the best readers. 1 hey are 
both somewhat above average in intelligence, and both have been given 
much encouragement to read at home. The remedial help provided for 
Jane, who was ill in her hrst yc'ar in school, and lor bill, who transfer red 
to the school after a senes of first- and second-grade teachers, has now 
shown its effect. Both children handle tyjiical sixth-grade rc^ading prob- 
lems without difficulty. Jim, one ol the slow learners in the room, is cloing 
about as much, wdth Iris fourth-grade books, as he is able. He has had 
special adjustments in reading instruction and materials all along the 
w'ay, has been encouraged to take leadership in group activities tJiat do 
not demand much reading, and is regarded as one ol the best athletes 
rnd most reliable heljiers in the class. He is a happy and well-adjusted 
boy, in spite of his limited intellectual ability. Sally, the other slow 
learner in the third grade, was immature and very small physically. She 
found the active chilciren ol her own age increasingly over jrower ing, and 
was held for a year in the third grade. Now she is making a much better 
adjustment with children who are a year younger. 
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Uses of reading are now very broad. Even in the third grade the chil- 
dren were reading widely. However, they were limited both by their 
own lack of skill and by the scarcity of informational materials written 
simply enough to meet their needs. Now in the sixth grade there are 
few barriers to wide reading. The classroom testifies to the variety of the 
reading activities. A bookcase near a special reading corner and a bul- 
letin-board display of colorful jackets give evidence that recreational 
reading is important. The contents of other bulletin boards indicate the 
extent of the reading demands of various class projects. 

On one bulletin board are lists marked Committee I roblems about 
Housing Project. A glance at these indie ates that the children are inter- 
ested in a local housing development. Questions center around why the 
particular site was chosen, what determined the size of the apartments, 
how the tenants are to be selected for the new homes, and wdiat made the 
project so expensive. Wide reading will be needed in new^spapers, current 
periodicals, and technical books on health and housing. Next to this 
section of the bulletin board is a list labelled Plans for Assembly. The 
class contribution is appaiently to be a dramatization of an historical 
narrative. The reading assigned to various children includes such items 
as: 

Reread the story to make suggestions 
for scenes 

Look up the encyclopedia on flintlock guns 

Check history texts for suggestions 
cjTi costumes 

Locjk up language text to find how to write 
conversation in a play 

Another bulletin board contains clippings from the local newspaper. 
Headings such as A-ctc InveniionSy Our Toien, The UN iiiclicato that 
reading the daily paper is a regular activity. On part of this same board 
is a (hart which indicates l -at learning to read is, itself, a center of ac- 
tivities. Over half the child. en are listed for otie or more special study 
groups headed Spelling and Word Sludy^ Practue for Speed, Reading 
Accurately, Using Graphs, Beside eacli list is a set of suggested practice 
activities for inclividual work. A tentative schedule on the chalkUcard 
indicates that part of a long period act aside for individual work on skills 
will be devoted to gremp work on worn study, and to the children in 
the Practice for Speed group Children range tar afield in their reading 
now. Books for fun, many types of infoimational materials and reference 
books, current magazines, textbooks, pamphlets, daily papers, are all 
used as the need arises. 

Greater flexibility and variety characterizes the activities of the 
instructional groups in reading. In the third grade the work of the 
reading groups provided for large unit activities in reading, and for 
special practice for skills. At the point where the children's reading ac- 


— ^Andy's group 

— Mary and Jack 
— Bill's group 

and Sunny’s group 
— Writing Committee 
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tivities were described, the least advanced readers were working regu- 
larly as a group on reading skills, using basal texts for their practice. One 
at the other groups was planning to share stories from a basal text, and 
the second was locating science information. Now, in the sixth grade, the 
vaiiety of activities is even greater and the personnel of groups even less 
fixed. The most retarded readers have received instruction as a group on 
a regularly scheduled basis throughout the entire year. Even this group 
has not had constant membership. The children have been joined from 
time to time by others needing similar help, and they have occasionally 
separated to work in other groups designed to meet special needs. 

The special practice groups listed on the bulletin board were set up 
for varying lengths of time. Of these groups, the one on word study has 
met all )ear, with varying membership. For a month it took in the 
whole class, when special study of root words and w^ord origins was under 
way. The group practicing for increased speed started lo work only two 
weeks ago, when certain children began to work with greater amounts ot 
reference materials and found it difficult to read rapidly enough lor their 
pui poses. Earlier in the year, other groups spent shoit periods working 
on the problem of speed. The children in the group woiking for accurate 
reading are rapid readers who ha\e recently shown a tendency to skim 
mateiials too carelessly. Two weeks' concentration on the importance of 
going slowly when necessaiy will probably solve the problem. Three ot 
the best readers have not been in a group for special help all year, al- 
though they have participated in many other types of ^oup leading 
problems. 

Other reading projects have run parallel with the special practice 
groups. At present, one of these is a unit on poetry, which has now 
de\ eloped into a series ot experiences in choral reading. The eiitiie 
class has worked on this, and each of the four gioups into whith the 
childien are divided is preparing special materials to shaie with the 
others. Every child has also taken on some special reading lesponsibilitic^s 
for the study of the housing project and for the assembly program. While 
these plans are under way, groups or individuals who encounter special 
difficulty wdll be given help. Some of the needed assistance may call 
for another special practice group, but it is likely that most of the 
help will be given as the work on the vaiious units pi ogresses. The 
choral-speaking presentations will call for the groups to meet for a num- 
ber of practice sessions. The study of the housing project is likely to lead 
into some all-group instruction, since never before, in the experience of 
this class, has the problem of locating current information and inter- 
pieting newspaper reports been as crucial. The dramatization will de- 
mand few new skills, although accuracy and authenticity in costuming 
will require considerable research work. Some children will need help 
both in locating the information and in interpreting it. Instruction in 
how to read goes on at many points in this classroom. 

Meeting the reading needs of older childien (dlls foi a complex 
organization of classroom experiences. Large piojects demancling 
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many skills; small-group practice of varying extent when difficulties 
arise; changing personnel and changing foci of group instruction; 
and, above all, children who understand what they are doing and 
who feel responsible for carrying out their plans and improving their 
skill — these arc the characteristics of the reading program in the 
intermediate grades. 

This chapter gives the overview of the activities of the reading 
program for intermediate-graders. Like Chapter VI, which outlined 
the general nature ol the primary j^rogxam, it suggests aims to guide 
the choice of activities. Next, there is a general picture of the types 
of reading expeiicnces appropriate for more skilled readers. Finally, 
suggestions for meeting the complex problems of groiij>ing and 
scheduling occasioned by the wider reading activities of older chil- 
dren arc summari/cd. ('lassroom procedures suggested in this over- 
view arc discussed in detail in Chapters XT and XII. 

EXPANDED AIMS OF READING INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

There is no sharj) dividing-line between the reading programs of 
the jrrim<iry and the intermecliale grades. Learning to read is a matter 
of coniinuous growth, not a scries of steps to be taken at specified 
age or grade levcds. Inter mcdiate-giadc teachers will have some chil- 
dren with primary abilities, and primary teachers will liave some 
v\ho meet th<' reading demands of topical intermediate material with 
relative ease. The aims of the intermediate grades can be discussed 
under the same hc'a iiig^ as wc're those of the primary grades — wider 
reading piirj)oses; rnoie skill in adapting tcchniipies to purposes; 
increased ability to locate hifoimation independently; increasing 
skill in handling the technical difficulty ot the r latcrial; and growing 
independent recognition of words. The ends do no* change, but the 
standards to be achieved are higher. These expanded goals help to 
determine the materials, the reading experiences, and the types of 
instruction provided lor matin iiig readers. 

Children use reading as « *ool to serve many purposes. In the 
intermediate grades there is a marked increase in the variety of 
reading done. Before the end of the third grade some children 
will have developed sufficient ability in analyzing unfamiliar words 
independently to allow them to venture into new materials at will. 
Increasingly, in loinih and filth grades, others will reach the place 
where unfamiliar vocabulary causes little trouble. Although mate- 
rials still arc selected in ihe light of the age and experience of the 
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group, the range and variety of reading-matter is much greater than 
it was in the primary grades. Each new kind of matciial and each 
new problem will call for new competencies. Among the most im- 
portant areas in which demands will be made for increased reading 
skill are the following: 

First: Children should continue to enjoy recreational material, but 
their reading should include many different types ol fiction, poetiy, 
biograpliy, aneJ informational mateiial. As they read more widely, they 
should become more discriminating in their tastes. They can be expected 
to develop standards for evaluating what they read, to become interested 
in special authors and illuslratois, and to enjoy different wiitiiig styles. 

Second: Iherc should be much wider use oi informational materials. 
In the inteimediate giades these include textbooks to a much greatei 
extent than they did eatlier. In many schools children will work with 
five or six books in a given subject-matter aiea rather than with a single 
adojited text. Standaicl encyclopedias, atlases, almanacs, and othci corn 
pilations should be used inoie frequently, 'fhe moic mature children 
should also be able to follow much of the news in the daily jiajier, to 
locate articles in cuireiit magazines, and to read spc^cial pamphlets. Of 
all the new demands made on oldei children, those occasioned b^ this 
greatly increased variety ol inlormational materials are likely to be 
among the heaviest. ^ 

Thud: Inteimediate glade childien should show increased skill in 
evaluating what they lead in terms ol their purposes. In lecieational 
reading this should result in widei acquaintance with authors and illus 
tiators, in increased sensitivity to differences in wiitiiig style, and in 
increased insight in selecting books for varied purjioses. In inlormational 
leading, intermediate grade children should be able to make more dis- 
criminating decisions regarding the apjiropriateness ol material to then 
problems. Perhaps most important, they should be able to handle mou 
complex problems of appraising the accui.icy of what they read — decid- 
ing how to check when textbooks disagree; determining a writei's qualih 
cations, distinguishing between editorial writing and news reporting, 
distinguishing lact from fiction. 

Children become increasingly skillful in adjusting reading tech- 
niques to their purposes. The greatly increased variety of materials 
explored by older children makes a correspondingly heavy demand 
upon tJieir ability to adjust their methods to specific purposes. This 
is complicated by the fact that materials are no longer written in 
relatively simple narrative style, and by the fact that greater amounts 
of material are often read. Among the most important reading skills 
that older children will need to learn to use more flexibly are the 
following: 
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First: There must be increased ability to read for the general gist of 
a passage. At the intermediate level, a passage may varj in length from 
a single paragraph to a complete chapter or an entire book. Children 
may be called upon to pull together the ideas fiom several sentences or 
fiom several paragraphs. It may be important to note the sequence 
of ideas. Often children will need to use the ideas from several para- 
graphs to draw conclusions not clearly stated, as when they tiy to decide 
whether life in ancient times was simpler or moie complicated than life 
today. The matuie leadei must be able to sense the implications of facts 
in lelationship. 

Second: Intermediaie giacle diildien need increased ability to read ac- 
cuiately for detailed information. Some of the reading demands they 
face wdll cjdl for accurate facts, others ioi the detailed stej) by-stej) read- 
ing that is needed in following directions. Inci eased skill will be needed 
to select the exact details which bear on a problem. Of jiarticular impor 
tanre, as materials and jnoblcms become more complex, will be the 
ability to see details in relation to the gist of the whole passage — the im- 
plications of precise information about climate in <) cliscussion oi the 
industries of a countiy, or the relation ol dates to an historical seciuence 
of events. 

Third- IMaiuiing icadeis need to develoj> increased ability to adjust 
their reading spcecl to then purposes. Children should become able to 
skim (c)r the general gist of a paragiaph and to read slowly and carefully 
lor directions and exact details. In recreational reading, they shouM 
know when to read rapidly and when to use slow, careful reading in 
order to enjoy an authors style, or to ajipreciate the rhythm ol poetrs 
Perhaps most important, mieimediate grade children need to de\elop 
ability to change pace, reading rapidly when then ])in perse is merely to 
locate particular jiifonnation and to sense its setting, and slowdy when 
the material contain ng the needed iniorination has been legated. 

Foinih: Oral reading skills should show marked impro\emciiL As thc'^y 
j)r ogress through the intermediate grades, cluldicn should gain more 
mastery ol the technical aspex s of their niciterial. They should be able to 
gi\c mote thought to the impicssion thc> wish to conscy to the audience 
Poetry as well as prose should be read with skill. 

hijth: More able readcis should show^ flexibility in using se\cial t^'ch- 
niejues to achieve a single purpose. A child needs to be able to skim to 
locate special informaiion, to read tin part he is interested in carefully, 
noting details; perhaps to skim again to make sure ol the setting of the 
details; aird to evaluate what he has read in terms of its accuracy and 
approjiriatcness for his purposes. Flexibility ol reading method in terms 
of purposes is one of the clearest marks ol a skillful reader. 

Sixth: Older chddren face iircreased problems in recording what is 
read. Whereas a primary child will take only occasional notes, intei 
mediate grade children have many needs lor accurate records of their 
reading. The skills lecjuired include learning to summarize the gist of a 
passage without copying it in entirety, making accurate lists; waiting 
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simple outlines; collecting information on the same topic from several 
sources; keeping simple bibliographical information. 

Independent readers become more adept in locating information. 
Primary techniques of using the pictures, tlie title of the story, and 
the table of contents as major aids in locating inlormation will not 
suffice in the intci mediate grades. One of the most important prob- 
lems for the teacher at this level is to help childien develop more 
effective ways ol locating desired information. Many new skills will 
be needed. These include: 

First: Children need to become familiar with the purp()ses ol common 
resource materials. They need to know, at least in geneial teims, the kind 
of help to be found in such books as a dictionary, an en(\( lopcdia, oi 
an atlas. They need to become familiar with the major fuiu tions oJ other 
types of resources to which they might turn — textbooks, s})ccidl iclcr- 
ence books, newspapers, magazines, fictional materials built aiound au- 
thentic facts. In acldition, they should begin to build standards for 
e\aluating such resources — to know whicli ones are likely to be most 
helpful on current problems; to become aware of possible dilfic nines in 
using fictional material for inlormation, to know hcjw to inter jnet re- 
ports in daily papers and magazines. 

Second: There needs to be gradual develoimient of nbe teihiiujiies 
necessary to use common resource m.iterials ellectivcly, Inteimedi.iie- 
grade children need to feel at home with an index, particular^ with the 
most important aspects of c^-oss references and suh-tophs. d hey must 
build skill in determining which key words are most likely to lead them 
to information on a particular topic. They must be cllectixe in using 
alphabetical outer and guide woitls. They must be able to handle the 
special study aids in their textbook — suinmai) paragiaphs, chaptci and 
section headings, and illustrations set off in sjiec lal type. 

Third: Ol major importamc in the location of inlormation is ability 
to use the library. Wherever such facilities are available, independent 
readers need to kiiow^ how to use them effectively. Ihey should know 
how to locate books in a card catalog. Whde tire) may have little need 
for complete understanding of the cataloging system, they should know’ 
enough about the general location of materials to be able to Inow^sc at 
will. They should also Iregin to identify by name s(>me ol their favorite 
authors and illustrators. Major projects involving wide leading cannot 
be carried out with ease if it is necessary to wait for an adult to locate 
all the needed materials. 

Technical difficulties of more complex materials are handled with 
relative ease. In the primary grades, the technical difficulty of the 
reading-matter lies to a great extent in the length and complexity of 
sentences, in the problem of following the thought of a pass^ige 
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through an increasing number of sentences in a paragraph and pages 
in a story, and in such special problems as the sentence carried over 
from one line to the next or from the bottom of one page to the top 
of the next. At the intermediate level, such problems are largely 
mastcied. However, the more difficult materials of the upper grades 
present a number of new technical difficulties. 

First: Informational materials arc often piinted in a btyle distinctly 
different from the narrative style of pumary mateiials. Section and 
paragraph headings, summaries, discussions specially spaced or set up in 
difleient print, columnar ariangcmcnt of materials, and other variations 
in style may aid or hinder the reader, depending upon the ease with 
which he uses them. 

Set and: A gieat many new visual aids begin to appear, particularly in 
inatciials in the various content fields. Advanced readers arc likely to 
meet su(h visual aids as majis, giaphs, charts, pictogiams, tibles, and 
especJcdly inserted explanations which parallel the context. In many 
books the context will not be clear unless the visual aid is properly 
intei preted. 

Thnd. Each content field has its owm particular set of symbols and 
signs. Ahhougli iminy difficulties, such as reading chemical foimulae oi 
matlieinatical e(|iiafions, «iu moie upically the pioblems ol high school 
readc*is, cliildien in the eleineniaiy grades must begin to interpret the 
ninnbeis and ten ms in a simjile arithmetic problem, a few common 
aiithmetical lormulae, the diacritical and accent marks in the dictionaiy, 
and other such symbols. 

fihildren develop increased competence in working with un- 
familiar words. 1 lie child who go^s into higli school still uncertain 
ol how to work out rhe ] ronunciation and meaning of an unfamiliar 
woid will be severe!) handicapped. Technical teiminology appeals 
in inc leasing amounts in the mateiials read b) iniermeciiate-gracle 
and high school students. In man) cases the meaning as well as the 
configuiation ol the woid is unianuliar. Children in the intermediate 
guldens need continued help with their word-study skills. Among the 
aicas in wJiich they should develop increased competenre are t >e 
following: 

First: I'heie needs to be a pid increase in the child’s ability to 
understand the vocabulary of his reading material. In the intermediate 
grades, eveiy content field w’ill have its set of unfamiliai terms. Even 
recreational reading wdll inlioduce unfamiliar w^ords. Many of the terms 
which cause the greatest pronunciation difficulties w’ill also be unfamiliar 
in meiining. Concepts may be unfamiliar, even though the word is easy 
to jironounce. The intermediate-grade child needs to develop a greatly 
inti eased sloik of wwd meanings. 
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Second: Some words will still need to be learned on a word-recognition 
basis. Even the skilled adult reader relies heavily on his memory of the 
general shape of a word. Once having worked out or looked up its 
pronunciation and meaning, he does not expect to have to do a phonetic 
or structuial analysis eveiy time he meets it. Intermediate-grade children 
meet an increasing number of new technical terms and personal and 
place names. If they are to read with ease, they need to be helped to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with these words. 

Third: Piimar\ grade acquaintance with sound and structural elements 
should be extendecl to all common word parts. Of pai titular importance 
at the intermediate level is gi owing acquaintance with prefixes, suffixes, 
and roots. Older children should also beg;n to make use of some of the 
most important rules regarding pronunciation and spelling. 

Fouith: Skill in analyzing unfamiliar words will be extended to two- 
and three-syllable words In analyzing these longer woids, the intci- 
incdiaie grade child needs to become skilled in selecting the word parts 
that make for the most efheient analysis. He also must be able to identity 
word elements that aid both in recognizing the word and in detci mining 
Its meaning. Ability to use context clues skillfully in detci mining both 
pronunciation and meaning should also increase. 

Fifth: Ihcre needs to be me leased skill in using a dictionary, both loi 
pronunciation and foi meaning. Intermediate giade childien need to 
learn to use this aid independently Furthernioie, thc\ need to develop 
an inteiest in new woicls and a desne to use them afcur.itclY. This 
is an attitude that extends into adult life Piiinan teachers may lay the* 
foundation through then discussion of new and mtciesting words, but 
many of the most irnpoitant experiences aie given in the intermediate 
and upper grades. 

These are the general ob)cctives of the intermediate grades. The 
exact w^a\s m which specific problems will aiise will depend upon the 
abilities of the given gioup of children and the leading demands 
made hy the materials in then classroom and the projects they under 
take. Each teac her must take responsibility for identilyiiig the present 
status and particular needs of her class. 

PROVIDING READING EXPERIENCES TO MEET THE NEEDS 
OF CHILDREN IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

The reading jrrogiam for children in the intermediate grades needs 
to be planned to capitalize upon the increased ability to read inde- 
pendently and extensively possessed by these more skilled readers. 
This means, first, providing oppoitunities to use leading in varied 
types of challenging activities related to group or class projects. In 
many classrooms, such reading experiences will be developed as 
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integral parts of units of work. Second, the children need to be en- 
couraged to engage in wide independent reading. Third, instruction 
and practice need to be provided for groups and for individuals as 
they meet specific problems calling for new or better reading skills. 
Many of the most valuable reading experiences of children in grades 
four, five, and six are supplied by their on-going classroom activities. 
Often they have almost more reading to do than time will permit. All 
these experiences need to be seen as important aspects of their total 
reading j^rogram. 

To a much greater extent than in the j^rimary grades, the instruc- 
tion and practice designed specifically to de\elop increased skill need 
to be provided on a flexible basis. When tiiildren are leading widely 
lor man) purposes, tlieie is no way of predicting exactly wlieii or how 
they arc going to encountcT a new or more diflicult reading task. The 
lielp that is given to individuals or to groups will be most effective 
when it is planned in lelation to the new leading problems being 
encountered as the children carry on a variety of classroom activities 
which necessitate ability to locate and use juinted materials. This 
does not leave the development of new skills to chance. Rather, it 
becomes the rc^sponsibility of each classroom teacher to make con- 
tinuous appiaisals ol the present reading status of her children in 
order to identily points at which help is needed. It will also be the 
responsibility of each cla.ssioom teacher to plan so that the reading 
experiences she jirovides lor her children as pait of their on-going 
classroom activities raise new problems and call for increased skill. 

The flexibility ar'^ variety of the reading activities in any one 
classioom will, of course, need to be adjusted to the abilities of the 
})articular group of cliildien. Some fourth-graders will be more like 
[irimary children in the degree to whicli they can engage in wide 
independent reading, and in their need to have the activities that 
introduc e new words and provide jiraetice in new skills developed hi 
a definite secpienc e. Smaller groups in the fifth and sixth grades mav 
find typical intermediate-grade niaUiials difficult and may need to 
work with easier books ancl elaborate activities. Increased inde- 
pendence needs to be capitalized upcm as it is attained; more chal- 
lenging tasks provided as children are ready for them; and special 
practice planned in the light of the type of problem tlic children have 
encountered. 
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Using Unit AcUvifies as a Source of Remling Experiences 

Reading units develop around interest in story materials. Group 
activities centering around reading-matter such as the siory-typc 
materials found in basal readers have a legitimate plate in the inter- 
mediate-grade classroom. These activities make their greatest de- 
mands for increased reading skill when tlicy arc developed as units 
of work. This approach to story materials should be used much more 
frequently than it is in the primary grades. 

The steps in developing a reading unit are the same as those sug- 
gested lor unit activities in the ptimary grades. The children con- 
cerned meet with tlie teachei; lay plans lor what they would like to 
do with the story or block of stories; spend a day or more carrying 
out their plans; and finally share their efforts, either witli membcis 
of their own group or with the class as a whole. Reading units de- 
veloped around story mateiials will vary in elahotateness Irom an 
enjoyable summary discussion of a single story or set of stoiies to a 
play presented for the entire class; an entertainment pl.imiecl foi 
parents, such as the assembly program planned bv the sixth giade 
with whose activities this chapter began; a bulletin bejard display to 
be shared with other groups; or creatire stories, poems, or exhibits 
stimulated by the material read. Chapter XI describes in detail lunc 
such activities can be devcleped. 

In the activities ol the sixth grade desciibecl at the beginning ol 
this chapter, reading units are only one of many tyjies ol leading 
activities in which the children are engaged. Expeiiences connected 
with reading units are not always included in the daily schedule, not 
are all membcis ol the class necessarily engaged in developing lead- 
ing units at any one time. The pattern of scheduling and groujiing 
required to provide the most effective balance between leading units 
and other types of reading activities is mcire complicated than the 
traditional plan of scheduling a given number ol leading groups to 
meet daily to read the mateiials in selected basal texts, sioiy to story. 
However, it pays rich rewards in the interest it fosters, the type ol 
reading experience it makes possible, and the flexibility it provides 
for using to best advantage all the reading experiences of a given clay. 

Several factors need to be considered in deciding how and when to 
provide time in the schedule for reading units. One is the c}ucstioii ol 
what other reading problems the children are lacing. There may be 
times when it is important for a group to spend several clays learning 
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how to locate information in reference books. Again, the difficult 
problem of learning to select accurately the information needed to 
carry out plans for a social-studies unit may take up the time usually 
set aside for group reading experiences. Even when the children face 
no new reading problems, the task of reading widely for the informa- 
tion needed in a unit in a content field may be sufficiently heavy to 
justify devoting to it the time that might otherwise be used for ex- 
pel ienccs connected with a reading unit. It may also, at times, seem 
desirable to encourage reading interests by allotting more time in 
tlie schedule to independent recreational reading. Then, too, specific 
weaknesses, such as difficulties with ivord analysis, may call for time 
lf)r special practice. 

There are several ways of scheduling reading units to allow time 
for other reading needs, (iroups need not move immediately from 
one reading unit to another. A unit may be completed; other types 
of reading acthities may be planned for several days, then another 
unit may be begun Since the teacher and children lay careful plans 
ai the beginning of a unit, it is often possible tor a group to work 
alone for a few clays while the time set aside for reading instruction 
is s})ent on a different leading problem. When plans are clcaily 
inideistocxl, it is also possible to stop woik completely on a readin<T 
unit foi a day oi so in older to make room for another reading activ- 
ity, and then to letuin to the job of coneluding the unit. Conversed, 
there will be times when an elaborate reading unit will occupy a ^argc 
amount oi class time and other activities will need to be cuitailcd to 
allow for it. Such pn *ects as exploiing a series of biographies or tall 
tales, planning a book exhibit producing a make-believe radio oi 
television program for anotl er class, entertaining parents, or pre- 
paring a choral-speaking picgrain offer not only enriched reading 
expel icmes but many valuable related language activities. Thev 
deserve a prominent place in the classroom from time to time. 

Another factor to consider in scheduling reading units is the degree 
to which the members of a particulai class can read independently. 
More skilled readers will be able to plan a more elaboiate unit, and 
to work for longer periods without the direct supervision of the 
teacher. Part of their reading activities can therefore be scheduled 
for times when the teacher is working with other children on other 
types of problems. More skilled readers are also capable of securing 
much valuable experience through recreational reading and through 
wide reading for information. It may be desirable, then, to reduce the 
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total amount of group work with reading units for these children in 
order to allow for such independent reading experiences. On the 
other hand, it is usually desirable for the teacher to work closely with 
children who have limited reading skill and to provide more con- 
sistent experience with the relatively simple materials in basal 
readers. 

Adjustments in scheduling reading units to allow for individual 
differences in ability can be made in several wa^s. Flic children who 
need the most extensive experiences with matetials in basal texts may 
woik out a series of reading units, while others in the class spend 
more time on recreational reading or undertake more ambitious 
reading activities related to the content fields. Often groups of dif- 
ferent levels of ability tan be helped to plan unit activities requiring 
different amounts of independent leading. The teacher can then ad 
just her guidance to the problems of eatli gioup. Then, loo, when 
several groups aie at work, plans tan be developed so that the teachei 
is not needed urgently by all groups at once. 1 bus, while all may 
work on activities connected with reading units lor a full peiiod set 
aside for reading, the teacher may check only briefly with the chil- 
dren in one or two groups and then sjiend hti time witli tlie others. 
As children grow in then ability to read iiulcpcndcntty, it becomes 
increasingly easy to have several worth-while activities moving foi 
ward smoothly. 

Grouping for reading units is likely to vary with the paiticular 
purpose of the unit In a classroom where there is a wide range o( 
ability, children of like skill are apt to vvoik together so that ina- 
teiials can be provided in terms of their genc*ral leading level. Ilow- 
evei, this is not always necessary. C»roups of children with common 
interests may work together. In a unit growing out of recieational 
reading, childicn may woik on a common topic, but read books 
geared to their individual abilities. Sometimes children who usually 
read together will divide into smaller groujis to catrv out parts of a 
plan — working in pairs to illustrate favorite stoiic's for a bulletin 
board, or in groups of three or four to get ready to read aloud foi 
the cLijs. It IS also possible for the entire class to plan together lor 
a unit and for each group then to do its assigned part with materials 
of suitable difficulty. In the sixtli grade described at the beginning 
of this chapter, for example, all groups were working on aspects of 
a unit on poetry. While these variations in grouping make for a com 
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plex classroom organization, they are not unduly difficult to achieve 
in situations where thildren help to plan their own activities. 

Units in the content fields provide important reading experiences. 
Children in the intermediate grades face many of their most difficult 
reading problems as they read informational materials in the content 
fields. The sixth-grade bulletin boards described at the beginning of 
this chapter illustrate the variety of reading activities that may be 
undertaken. These activities are frequently part of units of work in 
the various content fields.^ Where the unit activities of primary chil- 
dren are likely to center around such simple reading-matter as ex- 
perience records, simple texts, and perhaps a few easy books, those 
of intermecliate-giade children call lor successful reading of many 
nrote kinds of materials. The resulting reading problems will range 
from those of handling \ocabulary and writiirg style to thtrse of locat- 
ing infortu.uion; evaluating what has been read; using library tech 
nicjues; and inteiincting charts, maps, graphs, timetables, and other 
illustrative aids. The reading prograrrr for the intermedratc-grade 
child needs to be planned to provide specific help with problems such 
as tfiese. 

I ime to give Irelp with the reading problems of units in the con- 
tent fields can be scheduled in seseral wass. Typically, a little irr- 
foi trial assistance with reading is given during the time normally set 
.iside lor work in the specilit content field. A few minutes mav be 
spent discussing how to read .iiitlnnctic problems. Directions may be 
checked before a spelling lesson is begun. Time may be taken to 
discuss the promitic laf m «i| some unfamiliar science terms before 
the children start to read a new chapter in their text. This type of 
informal, but consistent, helj) with reading problems does not le- 
cjuire the allotment of special t-nre in the dally schedule. It is, how- 
ever, a valuable aid in the development of increased reading skill. 

Often, reading problems in the conleiit fields require more inten- 
sive instruction than that whidr tan be provided incidentally as daih 
activities piogiess. Help with these problems is frequently scheduled 

llTnit actiMtics centering diound probi ii s through which the child is helped to he 
(orne heller jc(|iiain(ed wuh ihe v>oild in which he Incs have heen called activity 
units, experiincc units, and su^ fut inattn units lo a\oid specific curriculum connota 
lions, the jiraclice of inoM texts in icaclnng leading o! railing the aicas to which the 
child turiis toi infoiniation the lonUnt fields has been followed, and the icim unit in a 
content fitld has been used in this hook to refei to unit activities in which the 

child reads for information to solve a piohlem, legaidless of the particular focus of the 
problem he faces. 
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as part of the activities of the unit. For example, a period at the be- 
ginning of a unit may be given to problems of locating reference 
materials and to developing a class bibliography. As the unit unfolds, 
a day’s work may be devoted to problems of note-taking; time may be 
taken to leain how to interpret graphs or other visual aids; or a period 
may be given to discussion of how to evaluate conflicting sources. If 
an adopted textbook used by the whole class pioves diflicult, time 
may be taken to study parts of it together, and to discuss how to read 
it. It is a legitimate expenditure of the time scheduled for activities 
in a content held to set aside a peiiod to give help on reading prob- 
lems. 

Time usually allotted to reading units may also be used to give 
help with the problems children face as they read the textbooks and 
1 elated leference materials of the content fields. This scheduling 
po.ssibility was discussed in the preceding section. It is possible also 
to tenter the activities of groups set up for special piactice around 
problems children are meeting in their informational reading. Skills 
such as using alphabetical order, using an index, locating information 
in a standard reference book, oi leading accuratelv for dcLiils, for 
example, can he developed in pait through the use of work-type 
materials in practice sessions. 

Unit activities in the content fields frccjuently insolve a ceitain 
amount of small-group work. As these groups carry out various 
aspects of the unit, there are opportunities for the tcachei ter gise 
help on reading problems. Note-taking tcchnicjues may be checked 
for one group at a time. Special pioblems of locating material may 
he discussed wdth the group directly concerned. A single child who is 
hating trouble may be given special help. Such work sessions provide 
excellent times for concentrating on the specific problems in the 
setting in which they arose. 

Grouping, for the reading activities of units in the content fields, 
is likely to depend on the plans for the unit and the difficulty of the 
reading task. Certain common problems, such as those of locating 
material or learning to use a new reference book, are likely to he 
attacked by the class as a whole. When the class is broken into smaller 
groups, the children who w'ork together on a special aspect of a unit 
are likely to be those who have a common interest in it. If interest 
is the basis for grouping, materials of varied difficulty will be needed. 
If the reading task is very difficult, children may sometimes work in 
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groups set up on the basis of reading ability. Some teachers have 
found it desirable to have the poorest readers work together as a 
group so that they may be given special help, even though the more 
able readers work in groups of their own choosing. Whatever the 
particular group organization, it should be planned to facilitate the 
progress ol the unit activities while making it possible for help in 
reading to be given to those who need it. 

Not all teachers in grades four to six teach in self-contained class- 
rooms. Whether or not science and social studies are taught by the 
same person who teaches reading, children will need help with the 
reading problems these content helds present. The ways of scheduling 
this help will be essentially those just suggested for using pait of the 
tunc given to a unit in a content field for special attention to read- 
ing, and the methods of grouping similar to those that have just been 
discussed. 

Encouraging Independent Reading 

Recreational reading is a source of expanded reading activities. 
With inti eased leading skill should come increased interest in leciea- 
tiunal reading. W'itle experience in independent reading of both 
littional and informational materials is an impoitant factor in build- 
ing leading inteiests and tastes. It is also an excellent so’iice of the 
type of motivated practice that develops intieased reading skill. In 
termed iate-giade children need to be encouraged to go far afield in 
their independent reading activities. 

Since lecreatioiial reading is a matter of individual interest, groups 
are not used as frequentl> as they are for other t>pes of reading 
activities. Te.ichers are more likely to encoinage children to selcvt 
their own books and to read wic-ely at theii own paces, both at home 
and at school. Hovvcvci, with older children, as with those in the 
primary grades, a ceitain number of group activities can do much to 
encourage independent reading. Special reading clubs of childien 
with common interests can be set up. .Ml-class periods can be spent 
sharing opinions about library f<''oks. Story’ hours can be used to 
encourage children to share favorite books with g[ioiips of varying 
sizes. Since each child usually leports on his own book in such group 
situations, there is no paiticular need to set up the groups according 
to reading skill, although, if the purpose of such activities is to in- 
teiest childien in books, some thought has to be given to the difficulty 
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of the books about which they are hearing. There is likely, also, to be 
considerable regrouping as new interests develop and new ways of 
sharing books are suggested. 

In addition to special group activities designed to share recrea- 
tional-reading interests, it is possible to help intei mediate-grade chil- 
dren develop a certain number of leading units around their recrea- 
tional reading. Even the unit activities in a content lield can be used 
to provide rcH:reational-reading experiences as childicn, individually 
or in gioiips, read authentic hctional mateiials oi interesting factual 
accounts that bear on their particular problem. 

It is as important to provide definite time ior recieational reading 
in the classroom schedule of an intcimediate-giade class as it is in 
the primary grades. The amount of unscheduled time (hildicn 
have out of school for free reading will deteimine, in part, the 
amount of time that should be scheduled in school. In some classes, 
where early morning responsibilities ior lunch monev, lost and found 
departments, or safety guaids make it difficult to start class ivork at 
once, a fifteen- or twenty-minute reading period c.ui pioside piofila- 
ble occupation for children who do not have other responsibilities. 
It is also possible to schedule a period for independent ic'ading cince 
or twice a week. Sometimes time is set aside to lirowscf through new 
books after a \isit to the libiaiy. One day a week may be used for 
book clubs and other such group activities. In one class, a peiiod tcj 
share recreational reading vvas scheduled just jnior to the time the 
children went to the school library to return their books. In another, 
shaiing recreational reading was a regular jrart c'l the progr.ini ol a 
Friday afternoon club meeting. In a thud, a shaiing period scheduled 
as the first activitv in the afternoon was used, in pait, for individual 
or group reports on recreational reading. Broad reading interests are 
more likely to develop when children have ample time to explore 
new books. 

Regular classroom activities offer many opportunities for inde- 
pendent reading. Just as a primary classroom offers many day-by-day 
purposes for reading, so does the classroom of older children. Class 
plans call for careful detailed reading. A curient events bulletin 
board, a daily school bulletin, or a series of brief descriptions of a 
science exhibit offer other opportunities to read carefully. Captions 
to pictures can provide information related to unit activities in the 
content fields. Children’s stories or poetry can be posted for others 
to read. Even the directions for a spelling exercise, the description of 
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the correct form of a business letter in a language textbook, or the 
discussion ot tractions in an arithmetic text can make a contribution 
to increased reading skill. 

The informal reading experiences offered by the typical interme- 
diate-grade classroom are not normally given a definite place in the 
schedule, nor do they typically call for group work. Children turn 
to them as needed. The secret of encouraging these many short con- 
t«i(ts with reading is to give the children a share in developing their 
I lass plans so that special bulletin boards, group plans, t'le dail> 
schedule, display coriicis, letters from otlrer classes, and special note- 
books liave meaning lor them and play a real part in their dail) 
activities. It is imjiortant, also, to have an informal classroom atmos- 
phere that provides opportunities during the day when children can 
move about, clieck plans, read bulletin boards, or study exhibits. 

Providing Special Pracfice as Needed 

Concern with better skill leads to short-term groups. The chal- 
lenge ol learning to read skillfully calls lor still another type ol group 
actiMly in the inteimc (Irate grades. Many children will need, from 
time to time, a series of experiences with work-tvpe activities de- 
signed to develop spccilic skills. In the sixth grade desciib(*d at the 
beginning of this (haptei, shortterm practice groups are sdieduled 
cn Spt JUngand Woitl Study .Practice joi Speed, Reading Accurately, 
and Using Ginphs. Fadi of these represents a separate skill In these 
practice situations, the materials used beai directly upon the reading 
pioblcm, as does the dn’dicn s discussion ol their work. Such help is 
an impoTtanl supjjlenicnt to the experiences provided by the many 
othei tvpes ol leading at livities that have been described 

Because ol the many readme activities in which older children 
aie engaged, they arc even more likely to have vaiiecl needs foi special 
practice than are children in the primary grades. No two classes, and 
11(3 tw(3 (hildien will lace problems that are exactlv the same, "^o be 
most elfertive, groups will have' to be* cs<ablishf*d as needs **re iden- 
tified. \t times the gioup will a small number of children wlio 
have a common problem - a few who are having trouble with word 
analysis; several youngsters who are encyclopedic in reporting on 
their reading and who need to learn to summarize; five or six who are 
reading too carelessly. At other times it will be the whole class, in 
difficulty with theii attempts to read poetry aloud or floundering 
with a new reference book. 
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Even with the more varied needs of older children, scheduling 
short-term practice groups is not so complicated as it sounds. They do 
not provide the total practice in reading skills. Reading units, the read- 
ing activities of units in the content fields, and recreational-reading 
experiences all supply abundant practice and all allow for consider- 
able reading instruction. Special practice groups take care of diffi- 
culties that are not overcome easily in these other settings. Further- 
more, in a class of thirty children there will not be thirty kinds of 
difficulties and thirty separate needs for special practice. Many of the 
class will adjust to new and more difficult reading tasks without 
undue trouble. When difficulties do a'^ise, they are likely to center 
around a reasonably limited number of major skill aieas, such as 
word analysis, oral reading, reading carefully for detailed informa 
tion, skimming for the general gist of a passage, evaluating materials, 
locating infoimation, or using reference books effcctise’y. Finding 
time in the schedule for special practice activities is typically a 
mattei of piovidiiig help in not more than three or four problem 
areas at any one time. All children ate not likely to be in special prac 
tice groups at once, nor will there necessaiily be special gioups in 
operation all the time. 

There arc sevcial points in the daily schedule whei>e special prac 
tice activities tan be given a place. When the need foi practice in 
volves the whole class, as it is likely to do when the reading activities 
of a unit in the content belt’s pose a new pioblem, help may he sched- 
uled for part of the time usually devoted to the unit. Ways of finding 
time foi this type of practice were outlined eailiei when the reading 
activities related to units in the content fields were discussed. Time 
normally set aside for unit activities centering around the story ma- 
te! ials in basal readers may also be used for special practice. Some 
times small groups set up for special practice meet during a block 
of time set aside specially for woik on skills. In this period some chil- 
dren may be reading, others completing arithmetic assignments, 
studying spelling, or engaging in various types of wiitlen language 
activities. On occasion, time can be saved by integrating the reading 
practice with help on another skill. A group of poor spellers may 
work on word-analysis skills, or a group of children who read arith 
metic problems carelessly may work on careful reading as part of 
their arithmetic activities. 

When short-term practice activities are most effective, they are de- 
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veloped as units of work. Children help to analyze their own diffi- 
culties. They share in identifying the need for special practice; help 
to decide whether they belong in a special group; and talk through 
the purposes of suggested practice exercises and how best to use them. 
Children also can help to set up the schedule for special practice so 
that they know when their group will meet. It is not unduly difficult 
for a child to meet a special reading obligation when he understands 
its puipose and has helped to decide what his responsibilities are to 
be. 

Individual work-type activities have a place. Special practice 
groups are not the only means of prociding the help needed to de- 
^eIop specific leading skills. There is also a place for indh iduali/ed 
woik-typc activities — workbook exercises, special exercises planned 
by the teacher, special activities suggested in basal readers. When 
iiulividual work type activities are used, they are likc'ly to be sched- 
uled for independent woik periods when all children are woiking to 
improve basic skills. They may be listed among other things to do on 
daily plans oi written as part of a pupil’s individual work-sheet. 
Teacheis who use individualized work type pi active regularly often 
cU’velop (heck sheets of reading skills from which the children them 
selves can determine their own practice needs. They aie also likely to 
talk through the purposes of the work type exercises so that each child 
knows clearly what he is tiviiig to accomplish. 

Children who have special difficulty may need a more tightly 
integrated sequence of activities. The sixth grade desenbed at the 
beginning of this chapter is typical of the range ol reading abilities 
witli which most intermediate-grade teachers will have to cope. At 
one t*nd of the scale llie children who arc appioaching adult skill will, 
to an amazing degree, piovid* their own [inutice and teach them- 
selves new skills as they read widely to serve their own pin poses. In 
the middle will be children wdio handle the classioom materials 
leasonably well, but who need specific instruction from time to time 
to supplement their classroom leading experiences. At the other end 
will be children who have difficulty with typical classroom materials 
and who need relatively more guidance, both in handling the day-by- 
day leading demands of theii classroom work and in securing the 
practice needed to improve their reading skill. Some of these children 
will be working far below their potential level of ability and in need 
of remedial help. Others will be youngsters who learn slowly and who 
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will continue to need more than the usual amount of careful guidance 
to make progress commensurate with their ability. Both groups need 
a more lightly integrated sequence of reading activities. 

The fact that the children who are having the most difficulty are 
likely to need a greater amount of carefully planned sequential 
activities in reading and more direct guidance from the teacher does 
not mean that they should be segregated and given a distinctly dif- 
ferent program. They need to have experiences in working with 
reading units, to take part in groups locating informational material, 
and to engage in recreational reading. These activities are sources of 
much valuable practice in reading as well as important means of 
arousing interest. 

A number of grouping and scheduling possibilities that allow for 
a more tightly integrated secjuence of activities for children who aie 
having unusual difficulty have been described. They may meet reg- 
ularly to work with basal-reader series on reading units of \arying 
degrees of elaborateness while children with grc.iter skill engage in 
more varied t>pes of leading activities. If it is desirable to give these 
retarded readers additional help, they mav also form a special prac- 
tice group. Mention has been made of situations in which the pooler 
leaders continue to work as a group for unit activities in the* content 
fields, so that special materials and assist, ince can be piovided loi 
them. Teachers have also mapped out selected workbook exercises 
for retaided readers to complete duiing individual work periods. 
Then, too, teachers h.ive often been able to give a few minutes’ extia 
help during independent work periods. In all these activitic-s, the 
effectiveness of the leading experience depends in large measure on 
whether the letarded reader is provided with material ap]jropriate 
tor his ability. 

It is easier to help poor readers engage in the activities they need 
if they aie aware of their problems. When there is a classroom atmos- 
phere of frank appraisal of individual difficulties, these children do 
not mind being placed in groups designed to give them special .as- 
sistance or being asked to work with children who can help them. In 
another area they may be the helpers. In providing for special prac 
tice, teachers have often been able to challenge the children who need 
the most help to analyze their own difficulties and to share in plan- 
ning their own remedial programs. Flexibility in the type of reading 
experience, and in grouping and scheduling, has been the keynote 
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of the reading program that has just been described. This type of 
program offers many avenues through which to assist the child who 
is having difficulty, just as it offers many ways of enriching the ex- 
perience of the skilled reader. 

CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION TO MEET THE READING NEEDS 
OF THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Specific examples of methods of grouping and scheduling that help 
to piovide for the vaiicd leading activities of the intermediate grades 
were given in the jircccding section as different types of activities 
were discussed. The same general principles that underlie effective 
c lassioom organization in the primal y grades are the guides for meet- 
ing the grouping and scheduling problems laised by the more com- 
plex activities of older cluldien. 1 hree major growth trends reed to 
be kept in mtnd. first, intermc*diate gride children are better able 
to ])lan and to caiiv forvsaid iudc|)c'ndeutly the actisities agieed 
upon. This makes it possible to have relatively more activities going 
on at one time, and tc) have longer units calling for more elaborate 
plans. Second, the childieii aie moie skilled in independent reading. 
As a result thc-v c.ui be given i datively moie leading experience 
without cliicct supeivision bv the teacher. Third, the childien are 
better able to analyze then own needs and to understand the jiin- 
poses ol piactke designed to develop bettei leading skills. This 
means tliat theie tan be more direct discussion of leading problems 
and a gieatei vaiiety ot independent vvoik type practice activities. 
The sections that folio, suiiunaii'e possible wavs in which classroom 
oigainzation tan be planned so as to capitalize on this increased 
matin ity. 

Achieving Effective Scheduling 

Large time-blocks are still the key to effective scheduling. Large 
blocks of time are chaiatteiistic of schedules in the inteimediate 
glades just as they are in the primaiy giades. rnit activities are not 
imiKissible when shmt peiiods . used, but thev aie moie easily 
tallied out uiiclei a stliedulc that makes it possible to plan, to woik 
on spec ial activities, and to evaluate, all within one time-block. Work 
with individuals oi with small groups also progresses more smoothly 
when the teacher has enough time to move from gioup to group 
without cutting shoit needed explanations. In addition, the larger 
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time-block makes it possible to extend activities a little when the 
task undertaken proves to be larger than expected, or to go on to 
other activities without loss of time if a problem clears up more 
rapidly than was foreseen. 

The schedule for a typical fifth grade, given below, shows the same 
type of large time-blocks as those found in a primary schedule. This 
schedule represents an agreed-upon pattern for normal days. It would 
be adjusted in the light of special problems. 

9:00 to 10:15 Work period devoted to development of needed 
skills. 

10:15 to 10:30 Recess. Sometimes expanded to allow for a longer 
supervised play period. 

10:30 to 11:30 Work on unit activities. 

11:30 to 12:00 Open period. Special help in music planned for 

three days a week. At times this period is merged 
wdth the preceding pei iod to allow lor more time 
on the unit. It can also be used for help with 
fundamental skills. 

12:00 to 1:00 Lunch. 

1:00 to 2:10 Activities related to a unit centered around a sec- 
ond major group problem. 11 units in three areas 
are being developed concuiientls^ this period is 
sometimes divided into two smaller lime blocks. 

2:10 to 2:20 Recess. On two days a w^eek this jreriod is expanded 
to forty minutes to allow for special pliysical- 
education activities. 

2:20 to 3:10 Individual activities on special problems or work on 
unit activities. Special help in art is scheduled for 
this period two days a week. 

3:10 to 3:30 Planning and evaluation session. 

This is the schedule of a self-contained room. Because the children 
work with one teacher, there are many opportunities for integrat- 
ing their work with unit acti\ities. Were thev to go to a special 
teacher for all their work in such areas as ait, music, science, health 
and physical education, and arithmetic, the specific time allot- 
ments for these areas would have to be more definite and somewhat 
longei . 

The early morning period is used in this schedule for work upon 
whatever skills most need practice. Individual, siulII group, or all- 
class activities can be planned for this block of seventy-five minutes. 
The general routines of beginning the day would also be carried out 
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during this period by individuals or groups assigned special respon- 
sibilities. Except for an unusual problem, the class planning period 
in this schedule is set for the late afternoon. In other classrooms, it, 
too, might be included in this opening period. Later periods allow 
for a numbci of reading activities connected with units of woik. 

How might the activities of this fifth grade develop if one were to 
follow the children at work for a typical day? 

The work pciiod from 0:00 to 10:15 began with a brief rhe(k on indi- 
vidual plans. On the board were special assignments ior various groups 
and a list ot extra things to do lor a social-studies unit and lor a unit on 
health. Children turned to the activities on this list during the entire 
day as they had time. Alter general plans for the day were checked, 
spelling occupied the whole class for fifteen minutes. The word', that 
were to be the basis of the next week’s spelling activities were dictatecl as 
a pretest. As a group, the children took time to identify some of the 
most lictpient errors. Then each child made plans to study the words he 
had missed. W’hile some worked on with thrs, the ic-acher gathered the 
group having the most trouble with fractions ancl devoted twenty min- 
utes to instruction, and to explaining some practice exercises. Others in 
the class had special work type activities in arithmetic to comi>lete. 

As the arithmetic activities ended, the class was ready to go on to 
reading. I’hrcc group activities were under way. One group was com- 
pleting the independent reading ot a set ot humorous stories, aird needed 
no special help. The teacher spent live minutes checking plans with a 
group ot advanced readers who had volunteered to organize the refer- 
ence materials for a new social-studies unit. Then this group worked on 
alone while the teacher met with the four poorest readers, spending most 
of the time on work-type materials in w’ord analysis. I’he last tew min- 
utes ol the period ’ re ,pent by tire teacher at her desk, checking on 
individual and group progress. 

On the tollowing day a slightly dillercnt balance of activities would 
be planned lor the 9:00 to .0:15 time-block. 'Fhe children who have 
just read the set ol humor oiis and imaginative stories would be ready to 
discuss them with the teacher and to plan how to share them with the 
class. Work with the poorest readers would continue, spelling might be 
entirely a matter ol individual piacnce, and more time for all class wcuk 
in arithmetic might be found. 

During the work period ' t aside for unit activities from 10. SO to 
1 1 :.80, other needs lor reading sxiils typically arose. I he long period made 
it possible to give help without irrterlcring with other plans. On the day 
being described, the class was just startirrg a new unit, and neecied to 
locate information not readilv' available in its textbooks. The children 
first listened to the report ot the small reading group that had volun- 
teered to do some caganizing of available materials. Other problems of 
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locating materials weie raised during the discussion that iollowed the 
report. Then each committee took time to examine the materials more 
carefully, and the teacher found a few minutes to work on special prob- 
lems with each group in turn. 

On the following day the children might read independently, using 
the books most suited to their part of the unit, and the teachci be able 
to devote the entire work session to helping one child at a time. The 
four poorest readers would be provided with simple materials and be 
gi\en special help until ihe) were well started. 

In the schedule being described, the hall hour liom 11.30 to 12.00 
provided a short, but flexible, block of time that could be used in various 
ways. For three days a week it was allotted to work in music. On othei 
days it was used as an unassigned period fc*- sj)ecial work, a way of giv- 
ing more time to the unit activities of the preceding period, a period for 
class discussion of some new problem in connection with a skill, or a 
planning and evaluation period. By stopping the preceding work on 
unit actisities eailier, this period could be made long enough loi work 
on a special reading unit, for a senes of cieative language experiences, 
or for more extended activities on some other class jnoject. 

From 1:00 to 2:10, this schedule provided aiiotlier long period for 
work on unit activities. Ihis period was shortened twice a week to allow 
lor moie extended physical education experiences On the day of tins 
visit, the children were investigating the nutritional Vedues of some ol 
then favorite foods, as part ol a unit in health, and the need to read 
tables correctly and to niterpiet them in terms ol the written content 
of the textbook was paramount. Since othci plans lor some exfieiimental 
work had to be carried out, it was agreed that the period on the fol- 
lowing day would be set aside tor the whole class to explore further the 
problem of reading tables 

The loity-five minute peiiod following the afternoon recess jirovidcd 
a fourth large time-block for grouj) or individual activities. In tins 
class, these experiences often centered around language and related read 
ing activities. Once a week, jMit ol the time was given over to reports 
on librai) books. On the clay being described, a group of about ten chil- 
dren who were much interested in wilting short stories met to read then 
efforts to each othei. Another group, who served as the edi tonal board 
of the school paper, spent the period making preliminary selections of 
items to be approved by the entire class for final inclusion in the paper 
Proofreading was a skill on which these children had worked particularly 
hard. Art activities came m at many places in connection with unit 
plans. At least twice a week, they were scheduled definitely for this last 
pciiod. 

In this class, the planning time at the end of the day varied in length 
with the problems that had arisen during the day. Although the im- 
mediate problems connected with the development of vaiious activities 
were discussed during the period in which the activity took place, this 
session provided for a final check on work accomplished and for a look 
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at the schedule for the morrow. Needs for special help were taken into 
account. Projects demanding all-class attention, such as approving the 
articles for the newspaper, were definitely scheduled. Jobs that needed to 
be completed, together with a tentative schedule for tlie next day, were 
listed in a special corner of the chalkboard. 

The activities ot this class aic illustrative of the \aiiety of experi- 
ences that can make uj) a day*s work for intei mediate-grade children. 
The large time-blocks allow small gioups and individuals to check 
their plans with the teacher and then to move ahead independently. 
The teacher is free to give help to individuals and gioups because she 
is not needed to guide every step of each actisit). Relatively large 
amounts of help can be proxided ioi some groups because others aie 
able to woik without ditect supervision. Over several days, mans 
types ol group and individual activities can be included because the 
use of each of the time-blocks is flexible, and is planned in relation 
to the demands of on-going activities 

Every part of the daily schedule makes its contilbuf ion to reading 
skill. The pioblein of scheduling enough time for the leading activ- 
ities of chilchen in the iiitei mediate giades is seen in a diffeicnl light 
when every leading expeiience in which the children engage is 
thought of as piovicling an opportnnity lor leading instruction and 
lot piactice. In (lu situations that have been desdibed, (bildr^^n 
arc given special hc^lp with leading piobleins dining units m the 
content fields. Time is also taken to call biiel attention to leading 
jnoblcms whenever woik with textbooks or supjilenu'ntary niateiials 
sccnns to wairant it. When small gionps are at work on s[)ecial prob- 
lems of locating inf imation, individuali/ed help in reading is pro- 
vided. When all these leading expciicnces aic taken into account, 
the pioblcm ol deciding bov much time and what ivpe of activity to 
include in a peiiod set aside for reading instiintion bc'cornes one of 
determining what expciicnces aie needed to piovicle a well-roundod 
reading progiam. not one of finding time to meet all the child’s nc eds 
foi leading instinction. Pveiy teacher in the intcirncdiate grades 
becomes a teacher of leading, and every situation contributes to the 
reading jirograin. 

Lffcctivc use of every activity in the child’s schedule as a basis foi 
developing reading skill cuts down the amount of time that needs to 
be St L aside lor reading instruction as such. It also makes for effective 
motivation, as the need for the reading skill is cleaily ajiparcnt to the 
cliildren at the time they are given the help. Further, it augments, 
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rather than decreases, the time available for other subject-matter 
areas, since it helps to develop more efficient readers and thus enables 
the children to do greater amounts of independent work and to ex- 
plore a problem more extensively. 

Flexibility in scheduling makes for more efficient use of time. It 
is possible to be even more flexible in the use of time in the interme- 
diate grades than it is with younger children. This increased flexibil- 
ity is an important aid in meeting the reading needs of older chil- 
dien. In the classrooms described, schedules are not haphazard. Timc- 
blocks are set aside foi specified activities. Houever, within these 
time-blocks the exact secjuence of activities varies from day to da^, 
and on certain occasions the entiie block of time is given over to a 
problem not noimally scheduled for that period. No one kind of 
reading experience is necessarily scheduled evei> day, noi is any one 
book necessarily followed story by story liom beginning to end. The 
specific leading activities the childicn undeitake aie planned in 
terms of the problems they are facing and in the light of the balance 
in the reading expeiieiiccs offered by their total ptogiani 

All children do not use the time for leading instriution in the 
same way. Part of the class may be working with stories in a basal 
reader while the rest aie reading independently. Some m^y belong to 
a group meeting for special practice, and some ma) use the time foi 
piactice in other skills, or foi othei t)pes of leading activities. Ciroups 
working with basal-reader seiies may read diffeient amounts of 
niatcrials, plan wa)s of shaiing what the^y have read that differ in 
elaborateness, and need different amounts of guidance from the 
teacher. 

The time devoted by the teacher to working with individuals and 
groups is also scheduled on a flexible basis. At one time she may work 
with the whole class on a common pioblem. At anothei, she may take 
a full period to help a single group lay plans. When several groups 
are working with basal-reader stories at the same time, their activities 
arc scheduled so that all do not need the same amount of help on the 
same day. A few minutes may serve to check the plans of one group, 
ten more be devoted to starting an activity wdth another, and the 
remaindci of the period be spent woiking closely with a third. Then, 
too, there may be days when help is entirely on an individual basis 
while the children lead independently. 

Flexibility m the use of time makes it possible to adjust more 
readily to individual needs. Special problems can be made the center 
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ot attention more easily and the amount of help can be adjusted more 
readily in the light of the problems faced and the maturities of dif- 
lerent groups. Flexibility in scheduling activities also frees the 
teacher more often to give a few minutes’ special help to individual 
children. 

Periods set aside for special work on skills guarantee time for 
special instruction. Even thougli there is flexibility in scheduling the 
reading aduitics of inter mediate-giadc childicn, there also needs 
to be a definite plan for helping individual children irnp’ovc their 
leading skill. An important aspert ol the schedule described at the 
beginning of this section is the time-block set aside lor work on 
liindarnental skills. Tliis jieriod can be used to lapitali/e on the 
growing ability ol tlie intermediate-grade child to anal>/e his own 
strengths and weaknesses, and to help him to direct his own practice 
not only in reading liut in numbers, language, and other skill areas. 
Plans for special actiMties during these periods are laid in terms of 
the j)roblerns that arise. Conferences with individual children or 
with small gioiqis lielp to identify needs and to explain tJie piiipc^ses 
of tire assignmc‘nts. Individual assignment sheets, planned jorntly by 
teachen and children, rnav heljr to guide the diffcic^nt activities. Some- 
times a class pl*mning session at the beginning of the period serves 
to help all children think through things to be done, (Childicn may 
VNoik alone during these periods, they may help each other as spelling 
partners, partneis in iiumhcr games, listeners and checkers rn reading 
activitic^s, or c'clitois of vMitten work, or they ma\ he calk'd together 
iir groups ol vat>ing si/es. 

In a time bloc k set aside for work on skills, the teacher may take 
time loi an all class discussion of a new pioblcrn, work with one oi 
rnoie small groups v\ho are iiu ting for help on specific pioblems, oi 
find time lor a few minutes with a child who has a special icnicdial 
jrroblcin. Ceitaiii of these activities may be scheduled legularlv, others 
ad)iisted to the needs of the jrai ticular day These pc'iiods, which pro 
vide lor (ousidciable individual or small gioup guidance, aie jrlanned 
on the theoiy that a few minutes applied diiecilv to a cliilcTs problem 
may be more valuable than a mmn longei period of time spent work- 
ing with him in a large group. 

Pupil-tcacher planning helps to make a complex schedule effec- 
tive. Thioughout all the illiistiations in this chapter, pupil teacher 
planning plays an important part in keeping activities running 
smoothly. Even first graders can take a responsible part in directing 
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their own activities. Older children are capable o£ laying more com- 
plicated plans, keeping them in mind over a longer peiiod of time, 
and working toward a goal more consistently. 

Planning goes on at several points in a typical intermediate-grade 
classroom. Often the major activities lor the day are blocked out in an 
evaluation peiiod toward the end of the preceding day. Children 
think through how far along they are; decide on the activities which 
will need the most tim^'; list special problems that have to be solved; 
and note things lelt undone which will need special attention. The 
resulting plans can be written on the chalkboard and lefeired to as 
the new day begins. An alternate time fo* this session is in the morn- 
ing before activities start. Detailed plans foi unit activities or for 
work-t)pe exercises are often made just as the peiicxl loi this work 
begins, and short evaluation sessions are often used to check on 
progress as the period ends. 

Planning sessions offer unparalleled opportunities to learn the 
procedures of democratic discussion and group problem solving. But 
teacher and children have to work together to develop effective tech- 
niques. It is not easy to give childien a share in planning without de 
voting an undue amount of class time to unncccssaiy aiguments, 
wrangles, and reviews. In part, the success ol the |oint planning ses 
sion depends on how carefully the teacher, as class chairman, has 
thought through topics to check, points to raise, suggestions to offer, 
and the implications of alternate possibilities which might be pro- 
posed by children. 

Children need to be taught to take an effective par t in tlie planning 
process. Individuals who are inclined to push for their owni ideas have 
to learn whem to yield to the majority. Ways ol compromising have 
to be worked out. Willingness has to be developed to abide by a gToup 
vote so that discussion can proceed to another aspect of the plan. 
Children also have to learn how to weigh ideas thouglitlully — it 
would be fun to have the whole school see our play, but would small 
children really enjoy it, and should we take the trine to repeat it so 
often; it sounds like a good idea to build our map out ol clav, but 
wlrat about tlie school custodian; can we have a pet in our room if no 
one can take care of it over the week end; writing thank-you notes 
does take time, but shouldn’t we be polite anyway? Children also have 
to learn that certain areas do not call for much discussion — as mem- 
bers of a law-abiding school community, we do not vote on a fire 
drill, or a special request from the principals office, or a plan agreed 
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upon for the benefit of all classes; teachers have certain delegated re- 
sponsibilities as members of a school faculty and merit cooperation 
in carrying them out; facts in books may be checked, but when facts 
are available, personal opinions that happen to disagree do not take 
up group time. Group planning is a skill; it does not develop without 
work. 

Planning sessions are moic effective when there is skillful use of 
preceding decisions. Every activity need not be talked through again 
every day. Once a decision has been made the new plannii.g problem 
is to sec whether there aic any difficulties in carrying it out. Giving 
(hildrcn a share in planning a dail) schedule does not necessarily 
mean that every time allotment ^^i\] liave to be agreed upon over 
again every da>. Certain time-blocks can be accepted by general agree 
ment, and the key question for the day may be only, "Is there ary 
need to make changes in our usual schedule?’* It is helpful, also, to 
post plans. These may include lists of committees; special committee 
plans or problems raised for committee cernsideration, a calendar of 
special events; a projrosed set of deadlines for a uiiii; a list of extra 
work activities to be picked up by individuals as soon as regular as- 
signments have been completed; a series of assignments lor special 
practice groups. Individual work-sheets have been mentioned as a 
mejins of lielping each child tcj keep a list of his special errors or to 
check ofl work as he compleic‘s it. Teachers and children who plan 
together effectively check such lists; cross oft work accomplished; star 
jobs oi major impfiitance: and devote their planning sessi nr to as 
effrcieiit as possible a survey of where they are, and v/hat needs to 
come next. 

Grouping to Meet the V med Needs Independent Readers 

Pupil-tcacher planning is the key to the grouping problem. Tcch- 
niejues ol effective grouping and scheduling are not easily separated. 
}ust as joint planning makes it possible for children to work under t 
complex schedule, so it is a major factor in helping them engage in 
two or three kinds of reading u tivities in as many different groups. 

Planning sessions help to identify what groups are needed; to de 
teiniine what their special responsibilities are to be; and to decide 
upon personnel. Among useful planning techniques is that of help- 
irrg children analyze their own reading needs. Out of such discus 
sions can come agreements as to the desirability ol joining a special 
practice group; the importance of working wdtir a reading group that 
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is being given special help with informational leading; or the value 
of going on with individual woik-typc activities. Children w^ho know 
their own strengths and weaknesses can also be more effective in 
selecting materials that aie within their abilities. Group work pro- 
ceeds more easily when time is taken to get group plans cleai, lists of 
c^uestions to be answered set up, individual responsibilities agreed 
upon, and ways of woiking decided. Wtitten memoranda ol plans 
posted, wheie all may (heck, have been mentioned as a way of facil- 
itating the j^lanning piocess. Pci iodic evaluation sessions help to 
check on gioup progress and to identify pioblems. All such tech- 
niques help to free children to work ahead in many difletent group 
situations, ot to adjust easily to a change in the method of groujung. 

Flexibility in grouping is considered essential. In the situations 
that have becai described, no one method ol grouping governs all 
activities. Time is saved, and help made moie diicct, by using the 
group appropriate to the particular problem. Childicn with similar 
ability A\oik together fiecjucntly foi unit activities in reading, and, 
at times, foi activities in connection with units nr the content fields. 
However, this grouping is not always followed. Vmoiig other possibil 
ities that have been suggested are. Woikiirg with (Ire class as a whoh* 
when a leading pioblem is common to the whole gror^p, grouping 
childicn according to interest oi fiiendsliip and adjusting the drfh 
culty of the inaleiials to be read accorclingl) ; gioujung childicn ac- 
coiding to inteicsl and assigning good reacleis to be special helpers; 
keeping together one gioup ot chilclien who need special liclj) while 
cHlieis arc grouped according to interest; bieaking larger groups ol 
like ability into pairs or sub groups in older to conceniratc on paits 
of a gioup plan; selecting lioni ( hildien who vsould noimally work in 
different groups a special piactice grouji to work cju a common 
difficulty; providing individualized woik-lype activities foi a child 
wdth a paiticLilai problem. Irr these settings the paititulai need and 
the most efheient way of meeting it dcteimine the group. 

Independent reading activities are seen as an important source 
of increased skill. Varied ac tiv ities are possible in the classrooms that 
have been described, in pait because teachers value independent 
reading as a source ol reading experience. Reading activiiies aie not 
set up so that children w^oik entiicdy under teacher gridance, or en- 
tirely in groups. While the teachci w^orks wdth one group, or even 
gives help in an area unielated to leading, othei children go ahead 
with reading activities. F^ossibilities for independent work are found 
in recreational reading; in looking up information needed for unit 
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activities in the various content fields; in doing the research back of a 
leading unit that culminates in a play or a series of reports; or in read 
ing independently at home to locate information for various class- 
loom projects. Stimulation for independent reading is provided iii 
the classroom by posting group plans; lists of questions; schedules ol 
special events; diiertions for construction woik; and creative stories, 
ai tides, OT poems. Otlier types ol independent leading ate en- 
couraged as children use their textbooks in other 5 kill areas as refer- 
ence books- -looking up tlie collect loim foi a business Ic ter; check 
ing the dictionaiy loi the meaning, spelling, or pronunciation of a 
woid; or leviewing the explanation ol an aiithmetic piocess. Chil 
dren also go ahead uith \voik-typc‘ practice activities at theii own 
paces, help each other in small gionps, and prepare reports inde 
penclently lot the teacher’s final ajijiroval. 

When children work indepenclentl), the teacher htis more oppor- 
tunities to indiMcIuali/e hei help. Pait ol tins hclj) is given dining 
the indejK'iident work period aliCtad) mentioned as a usclul schedul 
mg possibility, but iiidiv iduali/ed help can also be given dm ing other 
activities v\hen cliildien are caiiying out agiced-upon plans. While a 
group uoiking on a reading unit is reading silently, the readiei ma> 
work with one child al «i time. A lew iriinutes’ individual help can 
also be given while information is being colle(tc*cl loi in experience 
unit in a content held. Rex reational-i catling peiicxls also provide 
lime to talk wuth children one at a time. 

To encourage c hikhen to share nr responsibility for analy/ing then 
own strengths and weaknesaes, lor developing their own skills, loi de- 
ciding on theii own sources ol r cxicational ic^ading, and for locating 
and evaluating the inlor matronal material they ic‘ad is not to neglect 
ihenr. 1 his is the responsibilir> which mature adults will have to lake 
in a sot iely that Icjoks lor effective independent thinking and coopexa- 
live action Icn the common good. C^.hildicn have the light to be 
heljred to take as maiiv steps in the diiectioii of indcpendcMi* a«.tivit’y 
as they are capable 


SOME QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
READING EXPERIENCES PROVIDED IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Are children being encouiageil to use leading in many types ol coin 
preheiisive and challenging activities? 

Aic there opportunities for extensive independent leading? 

Do the chilciren’s reading experiences call for a wide variety ol reading 
skills? 
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Is instruction and practice provided for groups and for individuals in 
terms of the specific reading problems they are lacing? 

Is the scheduling of reading activities flexible enough to allow for 
many types of experiences? 

Is the pattern ol grouping flexible in terms of the needs of the par- 
ticular pioblem as well as the abilities of the childicn? 

Are children encouraged to share in planning their activities? 

Are reading activities planned so that the teacher is free to give help 
to individuals or to small groups? 
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CHAPTER XI 


DEVELOPING READING SKILLS THROUGH 
ON-GOING CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


IN THE leading piogiam outlined in the pieceding chapter, the 
functional use of leading in a wide variety of classroom ariiviiies is 
seen as inalving an iinpoi lant contiihution to growth in reading skill — 
through the motivation for effective reading it jnovrdcs, the new read- 
ing problems it raises, and the amount of meaningful practice it 
offers. In developing these activities the teacher’s part is important. 
She must be able to provide new opportunities to read, to give rhil- 
dren a part in planning for new reading experiences, to sense when 
practice on new skills is needed, and to coordinate the various read- 
ing experiences in Ikt classroom. Spec ific problems of sc heduling and 
grouping, and the general inter iclationshij»s among the child s varied 
reading expeiiences have Jieen discussed. IIow can the reading 
activities suggested in t!ie preceding chapter be developed so that 
there is maximum growth in reading skills, interests, and attitudes? 

The present chaptei is concerned with suggestions for the effective 
development of the unit activities and of the independen*^ reading 
ac tivities w hich arc at the hear t of thr functional use of reading in the 
modern classroom.^ Chapter XT! suggests practice activities that can 
be used for individuals or groups neerling additional planned ex- 
periences focussed on spec itic skills. 

1 Variations of many of the unit acfivities described in this chapter uere carried out 
h> the intcriTiediate-giade cooperating teachers and student teachers with whom the 
wilier works. Because more than one version of the same activity was seen in a number 
of cases, specific footnote credit is not given except where material written with 
children is quoted. 
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PROVIDING READING MATERIAL FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Teachers in the intermediate grades face even grcatei problems in 
supplying classioom reading mateiials tlian do teacheis ol youngei 
childicn. It is difficult to piovidc situations calling foi vaiicd leading 
skills if the leading-matter in the classroom is overly restricted, cithei 
in level oi difficulty or in scope. Sets ol basal readers aie vciy useful, 
Howevci, these mateiials alone piesent onl) a limited numbei of the 
wide range ol leading problems with which the matin ing icadci 
should be leaniing to cope. Many of the suggestions in Clhapter VI 
for e(|uipping a ptimaiy classroom with a ' aiicty ol leading mateiials 
are also appiopriate for the intei mediate giades. 

Variety in style and content is important. Since one ol the chaiac 
teristics ol the skilled leadci is his ability to aclpist his nietliod of 
leading to the type of i eacling-matter he is using, the inteimcdiate 
grade child needs to woik with man) diffeicnt wilting styles and 
foimats of books. While it is possible to teach a child to adjust his 
leading technic|iies by helping him to \aiy the pin pose foi which he 
leads, the piocess is facilitated when the matciial to which he tin ns 
poses a new leading pioblem. 

Basal leacleis, especially il ten to a clo/en copies ol sevt^ial sets au 
available, help to piovide this vaiiety Fypjcalh, the uadeis designed 
for the intc‘1 mediate giades contain mateiials such as inloimational 
articles, fictional stones that aie lactualh accuiat*", lanciliil or liumoi 
C3US stories, pla\s, and poctiy. I hey aic planned to widen the cl ild s 
leading interests. Stones of other lands, folk talc‘s, stones about 
animals, iianspoitation, in^ention, and othei topics of common in 
terest aie included. It is often possible to extend still fuither the 
vaiicty of experiences oflc'iecl in basal leadeis by selecting seiic's that 
supplement each othei. C'eitaiii of these books ccjiiiain a lelativel) 
heavy amount of informational mateiial. Otheis lean toward the 
more iniaginatixe type of stoiy. A few aie planned so that a continu- 
ous story is developed around the expeiiciices ol the same chaiac ters 

Textbooks in the content fields helj) to wdden expediences with 
differing foimats: diffeiing styles ol piesenting iiifoiniational ma- 
teiial; and ma])s, giaphs, and othei visual aids. When tliese books 
make thcii gieatest contiibution to the leading piogij^m, they, too, 
are provided in se\eial sets, so that childicn may have such experi- 
ences as learning to locate information in scveial books, adjusting to 
more than one style of writing, and summaii/ing infoimation from 
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several sources. This variety is particulaily impoitant in fields such 
as the social and natural sciences wheie the questions raised as a unit 
ol work unfolds usually call foi more information than can be found 
in one book, f.ven in tlic development of skills, such as correct Eng- 
lish usage, oi new numbei concepts, it is often heljjful to have more 
than one icsouicc. In some classrooms, where children’s reading 
ability is limited and the available textbooks seem paiticularly diffi- 
cult, teachers may pielei to have a sufficient number of copies of at 
least one text in each content held to allow the entire class to work 
together on common reading problems. Wlien this is the case, a sys- 
tematic effort is made to supply smaller numbers of supplementary 
texts. 

rxpeiicnccs with such common lesource mateiials as dictionaiies, 
encyclopedias, atlases, and almanacs aie most easily given when copies 
aie located jieimancMitly in tlie classioom. When funds are limited, 
vaiicty can be j'lovidcd foi the school as a whole bv puichasing one 
sot of each of several standard ( hildren’s leference texts and then mak 
ing anangeinents vvheieby the books may be boiiowed from the 
classioom to which they aie allocated. Olclei childicn also need to 
leaiii to use fictional matoiial which has an authentic factual base. In 
some ( ontc'nt fields the infoiiiiation most leadily available to the jioor 
leadei may be found in such stones, cithei in basal leadeis oi in easy 
fiction. Even loi moie skilled leadeis, some of the clearest and most 
detailed pictuies of the lives of peojffe of other lands oi times aic in 
mateiials of this sort. Feacheis typuallv build ui boiiow collections 
of such books much a^ thc'y cleveloj) a libiaiy foi lecieational leading. 
Manv classes also have childien’s weekly jiewspapcis oi maga/ines 
available In addition, more use can be made ol the infoimaiioii in 
newspapers and in acluh ma^a/ines than is possible with primary 
childien. Cffassioc m bulletin boards aie often the means of sharing 
such iiifoi Illation. 

\'aricty is also impcnlant in the type of lecieational reacUng pro- 
vided. If the skilled leadei is to be enc our aged to expand his iiitciests 
to many types of fiction, to bi' u' aphy, to iirfoiniational mateiial.>, and 
to poetiy as well as prose, the classioom libiaiy must be extensive. 
School and community libiaiics too, will be used even more heavily 
than thev aie in the piimaiy giadcs. 

Providing full length books and diffeient types of reference ma- 
terials in the classioom libraiy docs more than help children develop 
ability to work with varying styles and foi mats. It also makes possible 
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experience in reading materials of diffeient lengths. The adult reader 
may peiuse an entire book for pleasure, search through several chap- 
ters in two oi three books to locate needed infoimation, or read one 
shoi t article with care. Children at the intermediate-grade level need 
to be encouraged to undertake such varied reading tasks. 

Range in difficulty needs to be considered. The problem of choos- 
ing raateiials to piovide for four or more grade levels persists into 
the intei mediate giades. With the numbcis of basal -reader series now 
available, inteniiediate-giade teachers wdll find it as easy as it is at 
the primary level to plan for this range in ability without uudcsitabk' 
duplication of materials. Some primary materials, piekiabl) those 
unused in the first three grades, are likely to be needed in the 
touith grade, and often in the fifth. Provision also needs to be made 
for those children who arc reading beyond their aciual grade place 
ment. 

Providing materials in the content fields to meet the needs of chil 
clren of several levels of ability is sometimes difficult. While it is as iin 
poitant to thallcngc the able reader as it is to adjust to the leading 
level of the letaidcd child, the pioblem often lesolves itself into the 
practical one of locating simple materials for the poor leader, since 
the more able youngster has a wide v^aiiety of sujiplenienlsaTy leading 
available to him. Most teachers examine new materials in the content 
fields with an e>e to adding those most simply wiittcn to the c lassiooiii 
collection, rireie aie also av«ilable a certain number of pamphlet 
materials on specific topics, geared to the less skillful reader. Oc- 
casionally a book with excellent pictures is helplul, even though the 
context is diflicult. Separate stoiies in basal readers often provide an 
other source of easy iiiatciials for the intermediate-grade child, just 
as they do foi voungcr children, f asy fictional niateiials which have 
an authentic lac trial basis may also help. In addition, man) inter- 
mediate grade teachers prepare experience records with their chil- 
dren in a faslrion similar tcj that of the primary grades. Some of these 
can well be mimeographed and saved. It is also possible to use th^ 
technique suggested lor primary teachers of rebinding in colorful 
paper selected chapters of up-to-date information from worn out text- 
books destined for disposal. These provide short selections lor the 
child w^ho 1 each slowly. Articles in children’s magazines can be clippe cl 
and rc-usecl. Intermediate teachers often find that they have even 
greater need than do primary teachers for card index files indicating 
the location and contents of available books, pamphlets, and articles. 
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and containing special annotations regaiding the leading difficulty 
of the material. 

It is just as important as it is in the primary grades to make suie 
that all children have some experiences with eas) books. At the inter- 
mediate level, ceilain techniques assume new importance, adapting 
leading speed to varied purposes; leading aloud to hold an audience, 
and taking notes, outlining, and summarizing. The development ol 
these skills is facilitated by the use of relatively easy mateiials in 
which vocabulary, seiUeme structute, and format arc well within the 
child's grasp. Kven the full enjoyment of recieatioiial reading ma) be 
lost il a l)ook is too hard. In a well-equipped classroom, then, man) 
ol the mateiials that the (hikl reads for enjoyment oi uses tor the de- 
velopment of special rcfeieme skills should be easier than those with 
w^hidi he is working to develop a stock of new Avoids or to polish Ins 
comprehension skills. 

Vaiious methods can be used loi estimating the diflidilty level of 
leading materials. A mirnbci ol statistical formulae for predicting 
the leaclabilitv of materials have been developed.**' Scntcnic length, 
numlKi of unfamiliar or hard words, and numbci of prepositional oi 
(jualilvjng ])hia^(s aic among the items fieqiienth tallied in these 
dcvu(s 1 he classioom teacher can often make a general estimate ol 
the diflic ult) level ol a book bv eornpaiiiig its style with diat ol tA\o oi 
thiee basal itadeis. Sometimes the compactness of the writing gnes 
a clue to difficulty. I he shortest statement is not always the easiest 
lllustiations, analogies, and deseiiptions oiten help to make meanings 
clear. 1 he difficulty < t the vocabulaiy can be judged in jiait b\ lists 
available today. 1 he most widely known of these lists are included in 
the suggested leadings at the ^'iid of this chapter. Some appiaisal also 
iit*cds to he made ol the eoiiee/)ls being dcAc loped. Veiy simple woids 
can somelimcs be used to cxpiess an idea that is well lievond ehil 
dien’s uncici standing, tvem the lonnat of a book can inflticiiee a 
icadci's general impression of its difficulty. Few lllustiations, lint 
print, long chajiteis or jraiagiaphs, ind few sc'ction and paragrajih 
headings may all make a bool ein haid to le^ack 

TEACHING READING THROUGH UNIT ACTIVITIES 

In Chapter X, two general types oi units were identified in which 
reading interests, attitudes, or skills play a major part. The* first is 

2 tdgar Dale, Ldiioi) Rtadahiltt\ A publication f>f the Confeience on Research in 
I nglish Chicago National Council of 1 eacheis ol Inglish, 1019 
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the unit developed around varied interests in books and stoiies, 
where children explore different types of stories in basal readers, 
dramatize, read aloud to other groups, or expand their interests in 
recreational reading. The second is the unit in a content field where 
reading skills are important as children locate information, read ref 
crerice materials, interpret graphs and other visual aids, and make 
appropriate notes and summaries. The disriission in this section is 
centered around ways of developing reading skills thtough tliese two 
types of units. Because the reading mater ials ol the content fields are 
likely to pose certain special problems regardless of the locus of the 
particular unit, a third topic has been inclii led in this section to sug 
gest ways in whicli these jnoblems can be met as the reading activities 
in connection with the unit arc developed. 

Tlie general steps in developing uint activities have 1n*en outlined 
at several points in preceding cirapteis. lire essential chaiac ter istic 
of any unit ol work is the unified nature ol its cxpcricntcs in terms 
of plans understood and agreed upon b) the cluldicii concerned 
Work in creative ait may be part of the unit; cxhilrits and Inilletin 
board displays may be piepaied; various kinds of cominilice lespon- 
sibilities ma) be delegated; but the element tliat distinguishes a series 
of activities as a unit is the underlying set of plans that gi\es them 
meaning and continuity lor the children. What types of leading ex- 
periences might be developed as these plans unfold? 

Building Reading Units Around Story Materials 

Develop activities around single stories in unit fashion. \ reading 
unit need not always cover a large amount of material. Individual 
stories in basal readers lend theinselves to many types ol unit activ- 
ities. Clhildrcn can be helped to plan so that the variety oflered by 
these materials is capitalized upon. Humorous stories often lend 
themselves to oral reading. A stoiy may be identified as having to do 
with a phase of natural history unlanriliar to the group and read with 
caieful attention to detail. A description of pioneer life may be read 
lor inionnation bearing on a social-studies unit. Othei stories may be 
read just for the fun of enjoying a new and interesting talc. With im 
mature readers, the techniques used to guide the reading of the story 
and the development ol follow-up activities may be similar to those 
suggested in Chapter VII for working with primary children. More 
skilled readers should be able to undertake more extensive inde- 
pendent reading. 
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When a single story is involved, the culmination of the unit is often 
merely a lively group discussion developed in terms of the original 
purposes for which the story was read. Favorites, or particularly in- 
teresting stories, may be shared with other groups through brief 
projects. Pictures tracing the plot of a story and appropriately 
captioned may be posted on a bulletin board. Children may tell other 
groups the gist of the story, possibly using thcii own illustrations. 
Various types of oral-reading and dramatic presentations arc possible. 
Children share in the development ol these relatively simple unit 
activities by contributing to the preliminary discussion ol the story 
that clarifies the purposes for which it might be read, by taking part 
in the discussion following the reading of the story, and by helping to 
decide whetlier it should be shared and liow this miglit be done to 
best advantage. 

Make use of the grouping of stories in basal readers. A set oi 
stories centeiing around a topic in a basal reader offers more oppor- 
tunities for varied activities than a single story because there is more 
material from which to choose. These books were planned with pos- 
silrilities lor unit activities in mind, and teachc^rs will liird many sug- 
gestiorrs lor inicresiing activities in tlie accompanving manuals. Chil- 
dicn in one group, who lead a scries of stories about laiirous in- 
ventiorrs, pvepaicd a Irullctiir-boaid display, each child depicting the 
inventiorr he thought the incrst iiiteicstirrg. In another group the chil- 
dren drainati/ed the lives of lamous pccrple aborit whom they had 
been reading. Individuals aird small groujxs in another class con- 
structed dioiamas in shoe boxes to illustrate scerres in stories tlicy 
liked best. Rcadiirg a number ot tancilul talcs led aiiotliei grui^p into 
creative writing. Ihe stories that resulted were sliared botli with 
other group members and wita the class as a whole. Another group 
found a scries of slorics bearing on its work in social studies. Each 
cliild chose a piece of important information hour his story, drew a 
picture to illristrale it, and wrote out a short summary icjroit. Fhesc' 
were then presented to the rest ol the 'lass. 

All children need not read all stories in a unit. Fach child may 
select cme and l)C responsible for telling the rest of the gioup about 
it. Pairs of children nray work together on a story. When everyone 
reads every story it need lurt always be in a rcadirrg-group situation 
with the teacher as guide. As suggested in ^he discussion of schedul- 
ing in Chapter X, children may work independently for a day or two 
and then come together to discuss their reading. Stories need not be 
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discussed one at a time. The unit as a whole may be the center of dis- 
cussion — stories may be compared; interesting elements may be high- 
lighted; different wiiting styles may be examined. 

As indicated in Chaptei X, the amount of teacher guidance will de- 
[)erid upon the difficult) of the material and the ability of the gioup. 
In one fourth grade, where the children decided to keep up-to-date 
bulletin-boaid displays about stories they liked, the teacher worked 
rather closely with the group. Typically, these children, who were 
still having trouble with unfamiliar words, read each of the stories in 
the unit in the basal reader in a group session with the teacher lead- 
ing the discussion. When all the stories in the unit had Ireen read, the 
( hildien decided what type of display would be most ajrpiopiiate lor 
the bulletin board. At times it was a senies of illustiatioTrs lor a siirgle 
stcu); at times iirclivicluals chose kev sc ernes from c^ach story: and at 
othc*rs the children planired for asurrrmar) of special irriormation the) 
felt was impcjrtarrt. C)ir some occasions, when the proposed disjrlay 
was relatively simple, the children w^orkecl independently. On crthcis, 
wlieir plans called for accurate summaries of infoiniatiorr or lor an 
outline of a complicated plot, the teacher ga\e more guidance. 

In a sixth-grade class, where most ol the children were skillful 
readers, there was uirarrrrrrous agreemerrt that they want'd tinre to 
read for fun. Accordiirglv, units on folk tales, humorous stories, and 
fairciful tales were located irr several sets of frith- and sixth-grade basal 
readers. The childrcm projxrscd that each group choerse the story it 
liked the best and plan some way to share it with the rest ol the class, 
rire nc‘xt several da)s were given over to silent leading. Group dis- 
cussions of the stories followx'd, and plairning sessions about how to 
present them. This unit called for little diiecr supervision. The 
tcac her w^as free to work with groups when sJie was needed, Imt spent 
relatively more time with the indiMciual children whose leading skill 
was the most limited. The lesulting picsentations made use ol a 
variety of oial-i eading and dramatization pioeeduics. 

Extend activities from basal readers to supplementary materials. 
Units calling foi wide reading often develop out of activities that 
bc'gin with a collection of stories in a basal leader. One group, which 
read a story about ocean life, next turned to the encyclopedia to find 
more information. Enthusiasm for a special author’s story in a basal 
reader led another group to the library to find some of his books and 
to rcpoiL on them to the rest of the class. A group ol boys who started 
with some stories on science and invention ended by combing the 
library for books on airplanes. It is often possible to locate in a second 
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basal reader additional stories about a topic of interest to a group. 
Manuals to most basal-reader series offer suggestions for such related 
reading experiences. 

One rather elaborate unit calling for supplementary reading was 
developed in a fifth grade. It started with some basal-reader stories 
about wild animals. Ilie children read these together, discussing each 
story with special attention to animals that were unlamiliar to them. 
Then they planned a trip to the Zoo to see some of tlie animals for 
themselves. In piepaiation for this, individuals and small gioiips 
looked up other information about animals of particular interest to 
iliem. On their return there was more reading of supj)lemcntaiy ma- 
terials as they tliecked on what they had seen and looked up answers 
to new questions. Tlie teacher and the librarian helped to su})pl) 
materials of varied le\els of ditficidty, and the encyclopedia came in 
for considerable use. The end product was a series of pictuies and an 
imaginary trip to the Zoo, to which tne fourth grade was invited. 
Kach child stood near the pictures of the animals ol pat tirrilar imciest 
to him and rejroitcd what he had learned about them as the guich' 
directed the visitors’ atteirtion from j>la(e to place. 

Capitalize on possibilities for entertaining others. Plans to enter- 
tain Ollier grou|>s can lead to units calling lor many tyjx's of oral- 
reading pi esen tat ions. Make-ljelieve radio or television perlorniatucs 
can be used. Parrtomime or dramatization can be planned so that the 
narrators read aloud, dial reports can be used to share books, sio»ies, 
or information. Poems can become the basis for choral-speaking activ- 
ities. Special events during tlie school >eai often lend thenrselves to 
oral-leading activities. All gi oiips may read stories about liolidavs and 
share tire ones tliey consider the most interesting in a special jno- 
granr. Class parties at such times as Christmas, Hallowe en, or \'alc-n- 
tinc’s Day can be devoted, in part, to reading special stories oi poems. 
In such activities, eacli reading gi'oup may contribute fiorn stories at 
its own reading level, drosen to fit into the general (lass jilans 

Oral-reading skill does not develop by accident. Vbc mature 
readers of the inlcrmcdiaie giades are better equipped to learn to 
read aloud than are the children of the primary grades. Suggestions 
of ways of providing for special practice in i eading both poetry and 
prose are given in the section on oral reading in CJiapiei XII. In 
the urrits described in this section, procedures such as those dis- 
cussed in that chapter rreed to be assumed as part ol the preparatory 
activities. 

Children in one class invited their mothers to lunch and planned 
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tlieii program around How We Learn to Read. One gioup showed 
the rcfeicncc materials with which the classioom was equipped. A 
second demonstrated how group oral reading of a story could be 
worked out. Three children planned some choral reading of poetry, 
rhe children who were liaving the most difficulty learning to read 
demonstrated some of the games they used to learn hard words, 
library books formed the centerpieces on the luncheon tables. In 
another class, plans to interpret the reading program to jiaients were 
developed by thinking, fust, of all the kinds of stories that had been 
read during the school year. Classifications such as pioneer stories, 
adventure stories, and nature stories were iuggested. Several children 
made particular mention of the poems they had enjoyed and \oluii 
teered to work with them. The children then broke into eight groups, 
each to present one type of mateiial The group work that followed 
consisted of choosing a typical story, lereading it to be sure c»f its de- 
tails, and then deciding how best to present it to parents. Class }>lan 
ning sessions weie used to evaluate the plans of individual groups and 
to make* sure that varied ways of woiking were demonstrated. Tire re- 
sulting program (onsisted of several types of oral reading, rejiorting 
wdth pictures, diamati/ation, and choral speaking. The children also 
talked through what they thought they were learning how to 

read, and the members of each group were prepared to tell a little 
about how they worked and the skilK they thought they had de 
vcloped. 

One fifth grade decidc*cl to send Christmas greetings to other c lasses 
by w^ay of a tape recording. 1 he children selected one or two favorite 
poems, a story they particularly liked, and some C'.lirislrnas songs. As 
an introduction they wrote out their own Christmas greetings. After 
several rehearsals lor ccmiinuity, the entire per lor mane c was recoicled. 
It was then shared with children in other intermediate grades, and 
the result was particularly gratifying in that interest in oral reading 
began to spread. 

In a sixth grade, the children planned lor their part in a school- 
wide program celebrating the growth of their state by reading all 
thev could find about its early history. Then, with their stones of 
famous pccrple and events well in hand, they invited small groups 
from other classes to take turns joining story groups. A /isilor to the 
school during the week this took place found, scattered through the 
halls, knots of younger children grouped around two or three sixth- 
graders, listening and asking questions. 

In one unit in which teacher guidance was quite detailed, a group 
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of children of limited reading skill planned to present a story to the 
rest of the class as a television diama. The story in the basal readei 
was read oiiginally just because it looked interesting. The discussion 
that followed the first reading traced the plot and gave individuals an 
opportunity to express their reactions to the story as a whole. In the 
couise of the discussion someone said it would make a good play, and 
someone else added, “We could make it look like television.” Over 
the next seveial days the plans were woiked out. In these planning 
sessions the teacher worked closely with the childten. C4relul le- 
reading foi details was nc'cessary in order to decide on the characters 
and the specifics of the action. Ability to outline was needed as scenes 
were set up. Skill in following the general gist of the stoi y was le- 
cpihed in older k) eliminate unnecessaiy action without spoiling the 
plot. Conversation was finally rewiitten to suit the production as 
planned, and pasted to the back of the box serving as the television 
set, so that the actors could do some leading ol theii paits. Oral- 
reading experience wa^ provided for the announcer by writing out 
his part. Skill in reading aloud was developed in practice sessions in 
which gicjup members helped to criticize each otlier’s performances, 
rire stage setting for the tinal presentation was a large caidboard box, 
cut and colored to look like a television set. By sitting on a piano 
bc’iiclr, the actors were able to arrange themselves so that their heads 
appeared in the opening cut lor the scieen. 

Develop units around recreational reading. Profitable units can be 
developed around lecieational reading. Some of these may be organ 
ized simply; others rnav call lor rather elaborate plans which may in- 
clude sharing lire results of the reading with other classes ui wdth 
other reading groups wdthiri the one class. 

The most skilllul readers ij* one class developed a three w'eeks’ 
unit around biographies of American heroes and heroines. This came 
parallel witli a social-studies unit centering around early American 
history. The teacher’s lust step was to collect appropriate books. 
Vrnemg thc'sc w*ere server al of the I.andriark Books; ® a number from 
the Signalute Seiies;* Jane Addams^^ and Lou Gehrig^ from the 
Childhood of Fajiwus AmeiicaJis Series; Daniel Boone; * Clara Bar- 


•* Published by Random House, Inc. 

** Published by Grosser and Dunlap, Inc. 

5 Jean Biowii Wagoner, Jane 4cidamA Little Lame G^rl Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mcmll 
Companv, 1944. 

eCTuernsev V^an Ridcf, Jr.. Lou Gehiig Boy oj the Sand lots. Indianapolis Bobbs 
Vrenill Compan), 1919. 

7 |aiiies I)aiighcri>, Daniel Boone New York Viking Press, Inc., 19S9. 
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ton; ® Dr. George Washington Carver; ® and lives of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Jackson, and other presidents. 

Next the teacher told the children a little about some of the books. 
There was general agreement that it would be interesting to read 
such books, and to repoi t on the lives of famous Americans to the rest 
of the class. After the children had an opportunity to examine the 
books and to hear a little about some of the less familiar personalities, 
each child chose his book. Because* these diildrcn wcic capable inde- 
pendent readers, the teacher’s main lesponsibility while the books 
were being lead was to check on jiiogiess, to help the few children 
who weie not happy with their first choues, and to plan for enough 
discussion with induidiial children to be sure no one was skimming 
too rapidly for adequate comprehension. For the most part, during 
this independent reading period, the teacher’s time w^as spent helping 
less able groups work on other projects. When the time came to pre- 
pare reports, more of the teachei’s time was spent with the biography 
gioup. For the group w^ho originated the unit, it concluded with the 
reports to the class, but biograjrh) continued to be a la\oiile t)pe ol 
lecreational reading for the entire class for the remainder of the year 

An elaboiate recreational -reading unit imohing much independ- 
ent reading was developed by a lilth grade who plannecf a book fail 
designed to acquaint motliers with the jrossibiliiic s of books lor 
Gdiristmas gifts. In the fust planning sessiems, led f)y the teacher, the 
children listed the type of books they liked to read and identified 
some of tlieir favorite authors. Then they divided into groups, each 
group to locate more rnaleiials in its area ol special interest. 1 Ire 
teacher and the librarian were needed at this point in order to reduce 
lire amount of lime sjrent in the mechanics of locating books. Once a 
rcpreseirtative selection of boerks w^as made, each child read as man) 
of those appropriate to his inteiest gioiip as he could. By apportion- 
ing the reading, the children in eacli group were able to become ac- 
quainted with almost all tire books they planned to display. The 
teacher’s help during this part of the unit went to those children who 
were the poorer readers. In planning the fair, each group decorated 
and manned its own booth. Favorite authors were given special ad- 
vertising. Peep shows were used in some cases to illustrate scenes from 
the books. The children in one group made their own illustrations 

8\fildrcd l*drc, data Barton. New York Cliarles Scribner’s Sons 1011 

0 Shirley Graham and George R. Lipscomb, Dr. George Washington Carver. New 
\ork Julian Messner, Inc, 1944. 
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of their favorite books and used the darkened stage to give a magic 
lantern show, telling the stories of the books as they showed the pic- 
tures. The mystery-story group borrowed some specimen bones from 
the science teacher for atmosphere and the war-story group brought 
to school various souvenirs brought home by fathers and older 
brothers. Each child was prepared to answer questions about the 
books on display in his booth. Mimeographed lists provided paieiits 
and other children with a permanent record of the books recom- 
mended. 

In a school with limited library facilities the children developed 
a unit around library books brought from home, and worked out 
ways of calling new books to the attention ol the class, protecting the 
books fiom injury, and cataloging them so that they could be easih 
located. All ol the books that (amc in were not of equal liteiary value, 
and time was taken as the year went on to discuss w’ell-liked books 
and to build standards. 

Anothei class Iregan a lecrcational-ieading unit with a discussion 
ol why the chilchen liked to read comic books. Out of the list ol 
things they liked about comic books came a discussion ol wnether 
libiaiy bools jrrovided tlie same sorts ol satisfactions. As various chil 
clien began to name li!)iaiy books they had jraitu ularly en)0)ed, it 
became apparent to otheis that many books were just as exciting as 
comic books and provided much more reading. 'Ehe next stejr was to 
woik wdlh the libiariair to make a laigei selection erf libraiy boi'ks 
a\ailable for classroom use.*** Reading activities lc)r the next tv’o 
weeks were de\otc*d to ^ ulej)endent recreational reading and to group 
discussiems to tell alroiii new birds. From this point, classroom activ- 
ities were turned to other types of reading, but independent reading 

W cut (Ml. 

Help children become conscious of reading skills as they work. 
Teaching reading calls for developing better skill as well as for en- 
couraging positive interests and attitudes toward reading. Iij part, 
this increased skill comes because of the amount of purposeful prac- 
tice provided through units su.»* as those that have just been de- 
scribed. It is also important to plan specifically to help children be- 
come sensitive to the techniques they need and conscious of working 
to develop them. 

rorxcellcm help on the problem of comic books can be touiul in Constance Carr. 
“Coping with Comics.” ^dvcntining in Literature uith Children, Leaflet No. 12. Bul- 
letin No. 92 of the Association for Childhood Education International. Washington. 
D. C.: The Association, 1953. 
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For many children a certain amount of practice in developing 
specific skills will need to be planned through special work-type 
activities. These are discussed in Chapter XII. Specific help with 
reading techniques can also come at many points in a unit. Part of 
the preliminary plans for reading should include some consideration 
of how to lead. “We have four stories to read. Suppose we read them 
quickly first to see what they are like.” “If you think this would be 
a good story to dramatize, what could you watch for as you read to be 
sure you are right?” “If you’re going to share your favorite story with 
the rest of us, how tould you get some extra practice in reading it 
aloud?” “It takes time to read a whole library book. How could you 
tell quickly if it is one you might like?” The periods when children 
are reading independently offer time to work on skills with indi- 
viduals. Group shaiing of what has been read, ot disvussion of how 
preliminary plans are working out can lead to other opportunities 
to discuss reading difficulties. Inability to report the gist of a story 
may call for help on how to note important points. Inaccurate or 
sparse details may call for discussion of techniques of act mate read- 
ing. Plans to shaic a leading activity with the rest ol the class can lead 
to special attention to many skills as thilclien analyze each othei’s 
oral-reciding peiloimances, check on the actmaev ol details in pic- 
tures, or argue about characterizations foi diam.ilization puiposes. 
Whenever a problem arises in the development of a unit, in other 
words, there is a possibility of helping thildrcji focus their attention 
on reading skills. 

The amount of help provided, and to some extent the variety ol 
reading skills developed, will depend on the teacher’s insight into the 
possibilities inherent in the activities under way. The lollowing 
suggest typical activities that call for specific types ol skills. These 
may serve as a guide in analyzing children’s strengths and weaknesses 
and in providing lot additional expeiiences. 

Critical evaluation is called for in: Discussing the merits of an inch 
vidual story; comparing a group of stories; discussing the styles and 
purposes ol various types of materials; distinguishing between tactual 
and fictional materials; identifying favorite authors and locating other 
books by them; checking the information in a basal leader against fol 
low-up reading in refeience texts; sharing favoiite librai y books; decid- 
ing which ol a gioup of books to recommend to other children; deciding 
on appiopriate materials to share with another class; deciding which ot 
several stories would make the best dramatization or oral presentation. 
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Reading for the general gist of the story is called for in: Doing a first 
reading for the sense of the story; surveying a group of stories to decide 
which one to read; deciding whether a story is appropriate for oral 
reading or dramatization; rereading to locate a statement needed to 
piove a specific point; outlining a story for purposes of illustrating or 
dramatizing; skimming a group of library books in order to decide which 
one to read. 

Reading with ca7rful attention to details is needed foi: Defending 
one’s opinion about a story; drawing a picture correct in its details for 
the bulletin board, locating details of costumes and characterization lor 
a dramatization; locating specific words or phrases which provide humor 
or color in the story, discussing the information contained in a factual 
article; presenting a series ol lepoits to other class members. 

Adjvstrneftts of reading speed are needed in: Doing a rapid Inst read- 
ing lor the geneidl gist of a story; lereading to locate a disputed point; 
reading carefully for the details needed for a scries of reports or pictures, 
examining several libiaiv books rapidly in order to decide which one to 
read, leading a story with caic to decide which points to include in an 
oral-reading piesentation. 

Oral-i ending expediences aie afforded through: Reading parts of one’s 
fa\oiite stoiy to other membeis ol one’s reading group; leading the pait 
ol the stoiy that substantiates .in ojnnion; reading a story to tlie rest ol 
the class, planning a dianiatic piesentation of a story through jianto- 
niime, a pla^, a radio broadcast, a television show; reading captions ol 
jjictuies aloud in shaiing a bulletin board display; reading to other 
groufis suniniaries ol factual information developed from a stoiy; pie 
senting choral speaking oi oral reading of favorite poems to other groups 

New vocahuhny is developed through: Becoming acquainted with new 
non-iechnical words; learning to pionounce new place names and names 
of pci sons; learning new technical tcims in informational materials, 
stuclying an author’s st'/'' t(> decide how his choice of words helps to 
convey huinoi, description, or suspense. 

Refeience techniques aie needed for: Locating a story on a given topic 
in a basal leader, locating furthei information in a supplementary refei- 
cnce text, locating hbiar) books on a given topic, becoming acquainted 
with authors and illustrators; locating parallel topics in other basal 
readers; outlining or summarizing information to be shared with other 
groups; looking up new teims in a dictionary or textbook glossary. 

Broad inlatsts in leading are dexfelo^ied through. SelectJng one’s 
lavorite story; working wnth giouj s of stories representing diffeient types 
of literature; exploiing library boc.ks; identifying the works ot favorite 
authois, sharing reading interests with others in a recreational-reading 
unit; dec iding which stones to share with other leading groups; enjoying 
the reports of othci groups on their reading interests; discussing the 
moods of poems as bases for oral reading or choral speaking. 
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Developing the Reading Experiences Related to 
Unit Activities in the Content Fields 

Encourage wide independent reading. Unit activities in the con- 
tent fields make one of their most important contributions, both to 
reading skill and to growing ability to solve problems, through the 
opportunities they offer to encouiage children to read as widely as 
their level of reading ability and the materials available will allow. 

In a fourth grade, a unit was developed around interest in how 
we travel today. Preliminary discussion indicated that most of the 
children had been on motor trips, that a number had ridden on 
busses, that four or five liad been on a train, and that one child liad 
been on an airplane. When the teacher raised questions about how 
food and otlier products reached the community, trucks and boats 
Avere added to the list of means of transportation. As the children 
talked about their experiences, questions and areas in which more 
information would be helpful began to appear. “Why do people ship 
things in trucks instead of using trains?” “What kinds of trucks go 
by the school?” “Where are they going?” “Can you go to bed in an 
airplane the way you do on a train?” “How long a tiip w^ould you 
have to take before you would need to go to bed in Sn airplane?” 
“What would it be like to travel in a boat?” “Were there ever pas- 
senger boats on out river?” “Ilcrw did people get out to this country 
before there were any trains or busses?” 

These cjuestions and others like them w^ere eventually classified 
according to the means of transportation involved, and the children 
divided into groups according to the spevial mode of conveyance in 
Avhich they were most interested. In all, five groups were set iq>- - 
trains, cars and busses, trucks, planes, and boats. This provided a 
simple class organization that made it possible for the teacher to give 
considerable time to each of the groups, yet it did not result in groups 
so large that the children, who were inexperienced in group work, 
had trouble working cooperatively. It was agreed that each grouj) 
would tty to answer the questions raised by the class about its area 
of special interest, and that any new’ information w^ould also be re- 
ported. Since there was interest in early modes of travel, all groups 
decided to watch for historical backgrounds. 

These children used a wide variety of resources. There were a 
number of children’s books about planes, trains, and boats. There 
were also pamphlet materials written specially for children. Many of 
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these contained excellent pictures. Stories in basal readers provided 
both current information and historical background. Social-studies 
textbooks gave additional information about early ways of travel. 
Pamphlets, time-tables, pictures, and a few maps were secured by 
writing to selected railroads and airlines. Some current information 
about air power was secured from the local paper, and some pictures 
of planes and boats from travel magazines that the children found 
at home. Special information learned thiough excursions was sum- 
niari/ed on expeiience records. 

Ill this unit the children did much more than read. As a class they 
took trips to the railroad station, to the bus terminal, and to the air- 
port. During three consecutive recess periods the group interested 
in trucks noted the names of all the trucks that came past the school 
and ended with a comprehensive list of the ways in which trucks 
served tl)e community. The visual aids depailment of the school 
system was able to supjdy a number of motion pictuics, slides, and 
still jiictures. Some simple science experiments were used to demon- 
stiate why boats float and how an airplane can keep up in the air. 
Quite a collection of models was developed from tO)S children 
biought to school. One of the fathers had been a pilot and came to 
tell more about planes. Another was connected with the railway and 
helped to .uiswer questions about trains. The teacher had seveial 
good sets of pictures which he added to the bulletin-board displays. 
The ait teacher hel})ed the children develop a mural depicting the 
history of trans})ortation. 

Group work in leading was j^lanncd as one part of the total unit 
activities. Some general reading foi background was done by the class 
as a whole. I'hen, for several da' s, group reading ac tivities were the 
(3nly jilanned reading expei ience<. The teachei was able to meet with 
each group to give hedp in locating information and in deciding wliat 
to include in each flnal report. Plans were laid so that the group 
repoits added new infotmation, but did not duplicate what liad ab 
ready been secured through some othei means. Since these children 
were relatively inexpeiienccd ii ihe preparation of group repot ts, 
the teacher tetok time to hear the plans for each report and to act 
as a critic of the report in its final form. The final group reports were 
presented in a simple panel discussion in which each child told some- 
thing special his group had learned. The teacher served as discussion 
leader to help to pull together all the information that had been se- 
cured about cacli means of transportation. Each group also prepared 
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a notebook of pictures and interesting information regarding its 
topic. These were put on the library table for other groups to read. 
As a final check, each group supplied four key questions about its 
special topic, to be used as part of an oral quiz session. 

In the early fall in a fifth grade, a unit developed out of children’s 
reports about where they had been on summer vacations. Out of the 
discussion came the proposal that it would be good to know more 
about different parts of the country. It was suggested that groups 
take imaginary trips and prepare diaries of what they would see. 
Since this was a unit designed to develop general acquaintance with 
different sections of the country, many of which were designated by 
the course of study for more careful attention during the year, the 
children were helped to raise the kinds of questions a tourist might 
raise. “What kind of clothing would you need?” “How many miles 
would you travel?” “What cities would you visit?” “What kind ol 
land would you see — farms, trees, hills, mountains, deserts?” “Would 
you see points of historical interest?” “What industries would you 
notice?” Arithmetic became an important part of this unit as children 
calculated the cost of their pioposed trips and estimated mileage. 
Written language experiences were many as they prepared their 
group diaries. 

Because the children in this class were able readers and not likely 
to need step-by-step supervisio i, many small groups formed. Two 
children with special interests worked alone. The teacher helped to 
lay original plans with the class as a whole, used evaluation periods 
to check on group progress, kept an eye on the groups as she cir- 
culated among them, and gave help when she was asked, but she did 
not attempt to give close supervision to each step of the group w'ork. 

The reading-matter for this unit included several sets of social 
studies textbooks, materials secured by writing to Chambers of Com- 
merce in various cities, road maps, advertising materials from air- 
lines, bulletins and booklets about national parks, and articles in 
travel magazines. The teacher had a materials file which yielded a 
number of special pamphlets, pictures, and clippings. Atlases were 
consulted for information about locations of cities and poprdations. 
Motion pictures, slides, postcards, and sets of pictures helped to 
supply additional information. The children also interviewed parents 
and friends who had travelled to the localities in which they were 
interested. 

As a culmination of this unit, each group summarized the con- 
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tents of its diary, using pictures and maps to help clarify the report. 
The complete diaries, which contained maps and pictures and many 
additional details, were then placed on display for other groups to 
examine and to read. 

In a sixth grade, the children embarked upon a science unit to 
study modern means of communication. Firsthand experiences were 
very impoitant in this unit. With the teacher’s help the children 
set up a simple telegraph key and sounder, and a simj»Ie electric 
telephone. They also used other types of equipment to learn about 
battel ies, switches, and magnetic fields. Tiips to the local ladio and 
television stations helped to build a sense of the great eomplexit) 
of modern means of communication. The telephone company pio- 
\ided booklets on good telephone techniques. It was also possible 
to visit the local telephone exchange. Several patents weie able to 
supply more infoimation. One group of boys, with the help of the 
teacher, went on aftei the unit was completed to build an amateui 
ladio receiving set. 

Since the science infoimation in connection with this unit was 
unlamiliai to most ol the child? en and required caieful explana 
lion and simplification, pait of the reading was done by the class 
as a whole, using a set of science textbooks. The teacher led the dis 
cussion based on the leading and used various diagrams, models, and 
other visual aids to clarify concepts. Smaller gioups then went on 
to do speiific leading on simplei asjiects of the telegraph, telephone, 
radio, and television Their resources included a numbei of pam- 
phlet mateiials, science textbooks, and childrens books on elec- 
iiicity. Basal-ieader stories helped to supply some of the historical 
background. Daily papcis and maga/incs provided some up-to-date 
information on tadio and television, particularly with regard to 
the less scientific aspects ol sound effects, camera techniques, and 
proposed new developments. This unit w^as culminated with a pro- 
gram to which parents weie invited. Kach group told about its area 
of special inteiest, using science equipment to demonstrate under- 
lying principles. Among other things, each gioup prepared a chart 
showing something of the historical development of its particular 
means of communication. 

In each of these units wide reading played an important part. The 
teacher was at hand to explain, to lead discussions, to help to focus 
attention on important points, to challenge inaccurate information 
or inadequate concepts, and to provide new information. What the 
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children read helped to fill in background and to expand upon what 
they had seen and heard. The leading became moie meaningful 
because it was supplemented by information fiom many other 
souices.^^ 

Make adjustments to meet the needs of immature readers. Chib 
dieii oi limited reading ability need not be dejirived of the wide 
leading expeiienccs that have just been dcsciibed. There are a 
number of wavs of adjusting the total leading task to varying levels 
ol ability. Among the most important is the selection of material. 
Pooler readeis need to have books well \^ithin their grasp. Second, 
it IS possible to guide the pieliminaiy discussion that laises questions, 
oi outlines problem areas, oi lays plans for securing needed infoima- 
tion so that the reading task is made as sperific as need be. Children 
of limited reading ability may, in some cases, lead foi only a few 
definite and clcai details. Thiid, iheie can be variation in tlie amount 
of liclp given children in locating material. Less skilled readeis may 
even be provided with exact page numbeis. Fouith, the number of 
adjustments the child must make to diflering types of mateiials and 
varied formats can be leduced by controlling the amount and vaiiet) 
of material provided for refer ence and the points at h hie IT new types 
oi materials are intioducccl. Then, too, the type of planning and 
group activity that has been desciibed makes it possible for a teacher 
to work intensively witJi pool leadeis without neglecting other 
chilclien. 

One fourth-grade teachei solved the problem oi helping tire iin- 
inatuie readers in her class work on a science unil on rocks, devel- 
crjrecl out of interest in several collections made ovei the summer 
vacation, Iry bringing from the library books graded on three levels 
oi difficulty. The sets ol science texts in her room also vaiied in 
difficulty, although all were lecornmeiided for the fourth grade. In 
their preliminary discussion the children outlined the information 
they were most anxious to secuie. The teacher helped them phrase 
then cpiestions clearly, and posted the list in a corner of the bulletin 
board for easy leference. Then the books weie distiibuted to the 
children, who worked in the same groups in wdiich they would 
normally be placed for reading activities. Each group thus received 
materials adjusted to its own level. In the reading periods that fol- 
lowed, the teacher worked with eacfi group in turn on the problem 

II For descriptions of units in which childien's reading skills aie more hiaitcd, see 
Chapter VIII. 
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of how to read carefully for information. Since the childien were 
reading different books, some of the time given to each group was 
spent helping them pool their information, and some was spent 
working with individual children. In this class all gioups icad to 
try to find answers to the same questions. As a result, the sharing 
period that drew the unit to a close called foi oral reports from 
individuals and from groups but for no tightly organized committee 
ac tivities. 

For anothei fourth grade interested in buds, the teacher was able 
to find units in two sets of science textbooks in her classroom, and 
to borrow a simplei set fiom the thnd-grade teacher. Tlic children 
were di\ided into groups according to reading ability, and earli 
group read the book best suited to its reading level Since the points 
of emphasis differed liom text to text, the childi rn in each gioup 
took on the task of repoiting what thc) had learned Irom their 
particular book. Because all the inembeis ot one gioiip weic leading 
the same text, the teachei w^as able to work with them just as slic 
would with a group leading a basal leader stoiy 

In a fifth grade studying natioinl parks, most of the cluldicn read 
about the pari of their choice but the pooiest rcadcis were united 
to join a special gioup ptcjianng a report on Yosemite In tins class 
thcie IV as a new pioblem foi all children in learning to use pamphlet 
materials and in dc\elo|)ing more skill in reading maps This hclj), 
together with assistance in deciding on the kind ol inlomiation 
needed and how it was to be shaicd, was gncii to the class as a whole. 
From this point, the teachei used class planning and c\aluatioir 
periods and shoit discussions with each of the grotips of more skilled 
leaders to cleai up geneial pioblems, but clc\oted imieh of her tunc 
to woiking dll cell) with the special gioup of pool readers while the 
others went ahead independently. 

Anothei class of very limited reading ability paitialh ’Jolved it'> 
pioblem of handling difficult matenals hy planning dchnitcK so 
that at least one good rcadei 'as placed in each small gioup It wms 
his special job to help wdth hard woids, and, if necessar), to lead 
the material aloud wdiile the others listened The teacher circulated 
to give extra help wheie needed, and at one point read a paiticularU 
difficult, but interesting, stoiy to a gioup Armed with some \ci> 
definite questions, the answers to which were quite clear in I he vari- 
ous reference books, this class came out with a good set of notes 
in single-sentence statements. Short reports on what had been learned 
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during the reading period were made daily so that there was oral 
reinforcement of the reading. 

Use experience records to supplement other reading materials. 
Experience records tan play an important part in the reading activi- 
ties of the intermediate grades. When materials are difficult to icad 
or haid to locate, these retoids can be used to summarize children's 
leports of firsthand experiences and eventually to provide the class 
with some badly needed reading-matter. Occasionally the teachci may 
use an expciiente chait as a way ol icwiiting difficult materials loi 
a group with limited leading ability. These charts also piovide 
saluable expeiienccs in following diieclions and reading caiefully 
foi details as they serve for retoids of class plans, lists ol committees, 
lists of spec ial cpiestions to be answci cd, oi suggestions of w hat groups 
might do to summaii/c thcii work. 

.\n elaborate unit in which extensive use was made ol the experi- 
ence-chart type of recording was developed by tlie members ol one 
fifth grade who, with theii teacher, wrote their own historv ol their 
city.'- This unit was nrntsually rich in the many types ol firsthand 
expeiiences that supplemented the reading, rirere were a certain 
number of pamphlet materials and small booklets available for the 
children to read, and some additional adult materials for their 
teacher. These were used at various points in the unit to supplement 
other inlornialion. The children first discussed the kinds ol iiilorma- 
tion othei classes might like to read in a history of their city. Then 
plans w'eie laid to visit parts of the city about which the group knew 
v'ei> little, and to write to children in schools in other parts of the 
city to ask what their local communities were like. Historical silts 
and museums as well as modern businesses and coinrnunitv serrice 
agencies were visited. As trips weie taken and other iiiloimation 
came in, it was written in chart form — some by the class as a whole 
with the teacher acting as group secretary and some by groups ol 
children. After the first writing, all participated in reieatliug and 
evaluating each record. Part of the evaluation consisted of checking 
to be sure that the words being used would be easy for other classes 
to read. Pventually the chapters of the book were brought together 
in typed form. Part of this unit was worked on intensively as the 
children studied their city and part was carried on as a parallel 

12 John F Stevenson, “A Soual History of Cmcinnati foi Fifth Grade Children” 
Unpublishcll Master’s I hesis Cincinnati. University of Cincinnati. 1052 
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experience m language while other topics were the center of the 
so( lal studies discussions. 

I his same teacher and his children undertook a pio|cct in re 
decorating their classroom, and wrote their own senes of arithmetic 
problems based on their activities These charts, which were ill us 
tiatcd with the actual leeeipts, read as follows 

OiR Draffs 

We have new drapes in our loom We made them in order to have an 
at ti active room We also wanted to cut out the sun's brightness and (ill 
the room with solt light 

We measured the windows Thty are 24 feet by 10 leet We needed 
to get inalciiil bigger than that to allow loi hems and pleats This is 
what we bought 

a Oui material cost for 8 yards It cost $11 84 How much mateiial 
was that:* 

b Ihc PTA gave us S') How much more did the chapes costr 

c We paid Mi Stesensoii $1 22 and 98 cents How inuth did we pay 
dl together 

(1 flow much did the tcadiei piy loi the diipcs-" 

Ihe receipt toi the nnten il was gi\en to the P I A so the\ would know 
whit we used tluir S5 gilt ioi AIw ivs ask lor a receipt when \oii buy 
something li is proof tint vou paid lor yoiii puichisc 

Ihe cult mis aic hung on ti ueise lods so thty tan be opened and 
closed with eisc \ in in came to meisuie the width ol the window 

c He sad \oui window is 7 yards 82i/^ inches wide How miny 
feet is th itr* 

I We hi\e two liivcist lods the sane length How many leet long 
is e uh rodi' 

fleie is the leccipt tbit cane whei the rods wtr^ dclivcicd 

g Ihe rods cost $b05 How much did eich lod (os»-' 

h 1 he tax was 18 cents What was the total costi' 

1 Ne\t we bought 85 pin on hooks toi 2; cents What wa** the cost 
ol each hook? Here is the leceipt 

I W’^c also needed M) slides i 3 cents each Wlut was the cost un 
all of theni'^ 

k At the same time Mi Stevenson bought two end lasteiuis for GO 
cents a pur Ihe tax was 5 cents What was the total cost loi slides and 
end lastcners? 

1 Ihe cord cost 5 cents a yaid The bill was $2 How many yards 
was that? 

m Ihe tax was 6 cents What was the total cost? 
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n. We needed more material for the block print design at the bottom 
of our diapcs. Mr. Stevenson bought 4 yards of muslin at 29 cents a yard. 
How much did it cost? Don't forget tlie 4 cents tax. 

o. Do you think you can find the grand total cost ol our drapes? 

In another filth grade, the children suniinarized their science 
activities in setting up a new aquarium in a paiody of The House 
that Jack Built. 

This Is the Aquarium that Our Ciass Made 

lliis is the sand we washed so cleaa, 

That we put in the aquarium that our class made. 

This is the water, aged for a day. 

That covers the sand we washed so clean. 

That we jnit in the aquarium that oui class made. 

These aie the plants that grow so green, 

Gi\iiig oxygen to the water, aged loi a day, 

That co\CTs the sand we washed so clean, 

That we put in the a(|uarium that oui class made 

'Ihcse are the fish, their mouths and gills open wide. 

Taking in oxygen and giving out caibon dioxi<le, ^ 

For the plants that grow so green, 

Giving oxygen to the water, aged lor a day, 

Thai ccjvers the sand we washed so clean, 

That w'e put in the acjuaiium that our class made. 

This is the sun so warm and bright. 

Bringing the magic of its light 
For the gills and mouths open wide. 

And die plants that grow so green 
Giving oxygen to the water aged foi a clay 
That coveis the sand wt washed so dean. 

That we put m the aquarium that our class made. 

Use a unit approach to content fields even when materials are 
limited. Even in classrooms where the variety of reading materials 
is limited, it is important to use a unit approacli to work in the 
content fields. Regardless of how much or how little they read, 
children need to leain to think critically in order to soh^e problems 
rather than to accept without question the printed woids of their 
textbooks. They need to turn to arithmetic, language, and spelling 
textbooks as resource materials to help solve problems just as they 


laVViittcn !>> the class of Miss Anna Smeiliurst, W*ndsoi School, Caiuinnari. 
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do to the reading-matter of social studies, science, and health. The 
children in the preceding illustrations have been desciibed as work- 
ing in groups with materials adjusted to their reading levels and 
interests, but unit activities can also be developed in situations where 
the class works as a whole. 

One fifth giade using a single adopted textbook developed a help- 
ful unit on the Far West. To most of tliesc children, the states to 
be studied were unfamiliar. Before they began to woik Jiey leafed 
through the entire section in their textbook, commeiiting on the pic 
tures, contributing other items cjf information from their own back- 
ground, and asking questions. Then each child listed the one thing 
out of all that he liad heard and seen that he wanted to kriov moi c 
about. Groups with common interests weie formed, and, while all 
children read selected parts of their text for general background, 
each group was responsible for a more detailed report on its special 
topic. Although many of the groups found other sources of inloiina- 
tion in their classroom encyclopedia and in a few supplemental 
materials, then ina)or reading experience came from tlu adopted 
text. 

A single health textbook piovided the niateiial for a unit on food. 
After the children lead about balanced meals and hid an oppoi 
tunity to discuss what they had found out, they used iiictines ( ut 
from maga/incs and pasted on colored pajiei to prcjiaie chaits of 
basic food groups and to illustrate tvpical meals. Disi ussion next 
turned to liow to set a table properly and how^ to plan for pleasant 
meals. Some of this information came from the health text, and 
some from the teacher. As a culmination of the unit, the chiKIun 
set a special talrle nr the schc^ol lunchiooni and in\ited some of tire 
city supervisors and the principal to eat lunch with them. 

riic children in one class received some useful reference cxpeii 
ence with a language textbook when they looked up how to wiiu 
a business letter in order to send for ^ mie special materials Anothei 
group became particularly in*.' c'Sted in checking on the correctness 
of each other's Lnglish usage, and found how to use their language 
textbooks as a help in settling arguments. In another group, a senes 
of aritlrmetic experiences grew^ out of a unit during which the cnil 
dren sold seeds to other classes. Here aiithmctic textbooks were 
turned to for extra practice in adding accurately and for hclji in 
calculating fractions and percentages. \t the beginning of the sear 
one class discussed the purpose of the practice activities in spelling 
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books and, with the teacher s help, decided that these exercises would 
be most useful to them if the ones that stressed unfamiliar elements 
in new words were done with particular care. Fiom this time on, 
special attention was paid to deciding what each exercise was trying 
to teach. In another class, a speller was not used consistently as a 
source of spelling words, but the childien helped to suggest the 
words they thought should be part of theii sj)clling activities. Dic- 
tionaries were used extensively by this class for help in pronuncia- 
tion, meanings, and syllabication. Textbe^oks arc sources of practice 
activities for gioups such as these, but th 7 also serve as reference 
materials to lielp in the solution of day-by-day problems. 

Draw on resources other than books. A perennial problem in the 
intermediate grades is that of finding enough maten'al to answer the 
cpiestions that children pose in developing a unit in a content field. 
Extensive information may be made available, even if the reading 
matter is limited in scope or too dillicult foi a group, if the full 
resources of school and community arc lapped. Eurthermoic, older 
children need to learn to use the natural and human resources in 
the world around them as an aid in solving their jrroblcms. l"he> 
arc capable of much wider use of such resources thin afe children 
in the primary grades. 

Much can be learned about the modern wen Id b> going to see 
for oneself. One class developed a unit around picrblcms of how 
the community was ted b) visiting the local bakciy, market, and 
dairy. In this unit the class as a whole raised the cjuestions that 
needed to be answered and then the children went visiting in small 
groups, each accorajrariied I7 two or three parents. This plan en- 
abled the teacher to stay at school with the remainder of the class 
and gave those who did the visiting a reason for lejunting carelull> 
and lor preparing written records of their trip. Children in one 
sixth grade learned most of their information about how newspapers 
arc published through a trip to the local new^spaper. This was lol- 
lowed by a study of the papers the children brought to school In 
time, the reading-matter was expanded by writing to otln 1 cities 
for editions cjf the daily papers. The city council at work, the town 
water works, the special industries of a community, or the experi- 
mental farm offer other types of firsthand experience. 

Community members are usually willing to come to school to talk 
to the children. Information about industries, professions, and civil 
services can be obtained in this way. Often, too, people with hobbies 
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< an be of help — the man whose hobby is wildlife, the amateur radio 
opetator, the woman who weaves. One fifth grade developed a safety 
unit by studying traffic conditions around the school and then en- 
listing the help of the police traffic department. When their ques- 
tions had all been answered, these children set about passing on 
their information by developing a program for the rest of the school. 

There are also possibilities of using picture displays, exhibits, slides, 
models, motion pictures, science experiments, and concrete arith 
metic materials. The children in one class developed understanding 
of the general nature of a Southern plantation by constructing a 
model of their own. While they read for background, they also paid 
laicful attention to the details in all the pictures they could find. 
Another group developed a unit on air transportation by building 
a model aiiport aftei the children had taken a trip to a leal one. 
\fiuh of the ttthnital infoimation was supplied by their leather 
and by one of the fathers, both of whom had been Aii Forte pilots 
In one louith giade a Mexican exhibit was collected liom children’s 
homes In a filth grade, the childien gained a good picture of some 
of the lurnishings of pioneei homes thiough articles that had been 
stoied in attics. L\en when books aie plentiful, such conirete ma- 
teiials lend reality to studies that aie moving piogiessivtly away honi 
the heie and now, both in time and in space. Reading material is 
better understood and reading skills aie moie puiposetully used 
when the classroom piovides other ways to learn in addition to 
1 eading. 

Help children become aware of reading skills. With units m the 

< ontent fields, as with reading units, children should be helped to 
betomc aw aie of the rcadin;- skills they need. The teaching pio 
teduies that achieve this arc essentially the same as those used when 
a unit develops around stoiies in a basal leader or aiound recrea 
tional reading. In the classrooms just described, teacheis gave help 
at several points. Preliminaiy plans include discussion of how to 
read. Reading problems arc h>cussed, along with other types ol 
problems, in evaluation and in planning periods as the unit dc 
vclops. Pioblems of concern to the entire group are given attention 
during special periods set aside for that purpose. Help is also given 
to individuals and to small groups as the unit progresses. 

The more clearly the teacher can identify the points at which 
various tvpes of skills will be needed, the more effective she is likely 
to be in giving help. The following analysis suggests activities in 
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which specific types of reading skills may be important. The classi- 
fication is the same as that used on pages 360 and 361 of this chapter 
to help identify the types of skills that are called into use by leading 
units. Comparison of these two analyses may suggest ways in which 
children's total reading experiences can be planned to supplement 
each other so that the result is a well-iounded series of activities, 
calling for many types of reading skills. 

Critical evaluation is tailed for in: Discussing the problems that the 
group is trying to solve; helping prepare a bibliography ol appropriate 
material; discussing the appropriateness of gioup notes; telling the class 
which resource book was the most helpful; finding when it is important 
to use current materials and when older books are just as effective; decid- 
ing which of two conllicting statements is correct; deciding whether a 
fictional story has any factual basis; deciding whether material read really 
answcis the cjueslions raised; comparing the points of view of tw^o articles 
on the same topic. 

Reading for the general gist of the story is tailed foy in: Skimming a 
chapter to locate a specific piece of inloimaticm; looking over several 
books in order to decide w^hich one is the most likely to be uselul loi 
a given problem; reading several chapters lor the general setting of a 
particular problem, reading a description ol an antlimeftc piocess, a 
science experiment, a rule of correct English usage in order to get the 
sense ol the total process before checking on details; writing summary 
statements in note taking. 

Reading with caieful attention to details is needed for: Reading gr()U|) 
plans and following them out; checking details on such items as clothing 
or housing lor a report, a jiicture, a fric/c, a dramatization; following 
directions in a science text in order to peilonn an experiment; reading 
arithmetic problems; looking up the way to punctuate a quotation; lol- 
loAving class plans in a science experiment involving such things as tak- 
ing temperature, watering plants, recording growth; following class di- 
rections lor constructing a graph on spelling or reading progress, report- 
ing accurately on daily news items on the bulletin board; keeping a 
bibliography according to an agreed-upon lorin, following directions for 
a game, a recipe. 

Adjustments of reading speed are needed in: Skimming several books 
quickl) to evaluate their potential contribution to the group; locating 
and reacimg carefully the special details that are needed lor one's par- 
ticular jrroblcrn, reading such specific materials as an arithmetic prob- 
lem fir -it lor the general gist ol the problem and then for details; chang- 
ing from the closely-packed style of an informational article to a fic- 
tional account in social studies in order to get details of customs or ways 
of earning a living. 

OraUyeading experiences are afforded through: Sharing new informa- 
tion with others in one's interest group; reading group or individual re- 
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ports to the rest of the class; reading to the class stories or other types of 
creative expression arising out of unit activities; presenting the culmina- 
tion of a unit to other classes through reports, dramatizations, choral- 
speaking presentations; leading the minutes of a meeting. 

New vocabulary is developed through: Learning new place names; 
learning the names of famous people; becoming acquainted with the cor- 
rect names for various types of science equipment; acejuiring a minimum 
technical vocabulaiy in order to read textbooks in vaiious content helds, 
sharpening concepts of time and space; seeing pictuies wl ich widen 
understanding of natural jihenomena, of people in othei lands, of cus- 
toms. 

Refereiue U (hrurjurs a)e needed for: Using indexes, tables of con- 
tents, and libiai) caul files to locate needed inloiination in a single text 
or a gioup of texts, finding appropriate articles in standard reference 
books such as encyclopedias, atlases, almanacs; interpieting maps, graph , 
chaits, pictures, and othei visual aids, checking a class bibliographv to 
locale specific rclercnces, looking up mfcnmation in a niaga/ine oi news 
paper, using a dietionaiy. 

Bioad mtocsU in reading are devt loped thiongh: Becoming acquainted 
^vith new and inteiesting inloimational matenals. leading authentic his 
toiical mateiials in fiction loim, exploiing biogiaphic«d matenals, dis 
covcimg science magazines, nature magazines, other special )>eiiodicals 
that beat on areas of interest; expanding knowledge of the potential 
contributions ol dail\ papers. 


Giving Help wifh fhe Special Reading Problems of fhe Confenf Fields 

Provide for difficulties with new terms and concepts. CiCitain 
types of leading piobicms specific to the content fields, occur clunng 
the activities of almost every unit. One nl these lesnlts Irom the 
new vocabulaiy witli vsliich children must deal. Irven when materials 
in the content fields arc chosen with the gieatest of caic, new tei 
rninology and iiev\ concepts arc likely to cause tiouble. 

Each content held has its technical vocabulaiy — multiph, fraction, 
kayak, adobe, oasis, equator, Uemisphcie; feudal, pilgrirr, hieio- 
glyphic: digestion, vitamin; planet, magnetism, fossil. Eheic will 
also be new tec hniial meaning'- familiar terms -a mixed number, 
a foot long; the mouth of a iivei, the foothiWs of the mountains. 
enamel on a tooth; weather ten degrees below zero', the South, spring 
wheat, claims to a new land, tlie New World. New place names and 
personal names will ajipeai — Northwest Territory, Amazon, Aus- 
tralia, Mediterranean, Socrates, Joan of Arc, Cortez, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Eli Whitney. In textbooks in fields such as science and arith- 
metic there will also be unlamiliai symbols and abbreviations. Fci 
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all these special problems will be added those occasioned by the gen- 
eral inciease in the vocabulary load of intermediate-grade materials, 
as described in the section on word study in Chapter XII. 

The reading problem posed by the vocabulary of the content fields 
is frequently a joint one of learning new meanings and becoming 
able to recognize the words in print. Often, reading difficulties in 
unit activities in the content fields will be reduced considerably if 
special help is given with new teims. Detailed suggestions loi doing 
this aie included in the discussion of word-study problems in Chaptei 
Xll. One general technique that is often useful in facilitating the 
first reading of informational materials is to introduce special terms 
ahead of time, in a manner similar to the woid lecognition tech- 
niques used by primaiy teachers. Words may be listed on the chalk 
board and discussed before the children begin to lead. Sometimes a 
map, a motion picture, or some other visual aid may be used to 
dc\elop the expeiiencc background needed to make the meaning 
of the new teim clear. A bulletin board with well-caplioned pic tines, 
or an exhibit in which unfamiliar objects aie c legally Jalielled can 
help. ‘‘We coidd tell how big a St. Beinaid dog is,'' icpoited one 
group, “because we looked at a jiic ture wheie one was staiTding beside 
a man.” Clhildicn can be helped to become active in expanding then 
own \ ocabulai ies. They can be encoinagcd to check new teims in 
the dictionaiy, to develop then owm lists of new woids, to coopciatc 
in pieparing a class vocabulary list, or to help decide which words 
are important to add to a spelling list. 

It is particularly important for the teachei to realize that con 
cepts may not be clear, even though the vocabulary in which the) 
aie phrased is not difficult. Even when illustrations are givcm, mean 
ings can be clouded. A group of Midwestern children weie dubious 
about the sea-going qualities of a ship described as “about as large 
as a typical fishing boat.” Another group, who had ncvei seen valleys 
othei than the sharp little gully in a nearby park, could not uiidei- 
stand how^ there would be space for covered w^agons to go through 
mountaiiis on such narrow trails. Typical intermediate-grade chil- 
dren are likely to have limited time and space concepts. One fourth 
grader was astounded to find that Stalin had been living at the time 
when she was bcjrn. For the child who has never travelled, five bun 
dred miles may seem to be a long way, while foi the youngster who 
has motored across the continent it may be considc:red one clay’s tiijj, 
and for the child who has flown it is a very short distance. Even adults 
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find it difficult to adjust to the fact that peoples once far distant are 
now only a few hours away by air. Suggestions for building a class- 
loom environment to aid in concept formation are given in more 
detail in the word-study section of Chapter XII Visual aids, ex 
cursions, and reports of firsthand experiences may all be helpful 
in providing the meaningful background needed for success! ul 
reading 

Look for special pioblems with format and illustrative aids. Tlu 
pailicular materials being used in a unit need to be examined foi 
special jiroblcms occasioned by their geneial iorniat and by the 
ways in which maps, graphs, tables, pictures, and other illustrative 
aids are used. 1 ypically, texts assume that a child will interrupt 
his reading to examine them Children may need to be leminded to 
study a picture in older to clarify a description of a manner of 
dress oi a type of chvclling, to lefer to a map in oidri to understand 
a discussion of climates, trade routes, oi harbors, or to use section 
or paiagiaph headings to help Icxate inform ition In an aiithmctie 
text It may be impoitant to point out where an example has been 
me hided, and to take children through it step by step to help them 
see hou to use it foi themselves 

If a new book is being used for the first time, oi a different type 
of leading pioblcm is being undertaken, it ma) be helplul to take 
a peiiod to work out effective reading techniques as a group Special 
uses of gtaphs, maps, charts, or pictures may be noted lime nra\ 
be taken to work thi< ugh a sample reading pioblem togethci — dis- 
cussing how to handle the format of the oook to advantage, how 
to use the maps, gi iphs, or pic'ures to help supply infoimation, and 
what adpistnients to make foi geneial writing style 

Special help foi individuals and small groups is usually most easilv 
provided as the leading proceeds Difficulties with roiniat oi illu= 
trative mateiials can often be caught by watching foi tvicLnce ol 
inisiiifoimation occasioned bv not rca hng a map oi giapli concctly, 
by looking into the technique ' 'ing used bv a child who says that 
he can’t find any infoimation, by asking children directly if thev 
made use of a picture oi some other illustrative aid, or by being 
alert to partial answers that could have been better lounded out 
by effective use of illustrative mateiial. 

It is important not to assume that children will always have the 
techniques needed to handle illustrative materials efficiently once 
their value has been pointed out Children may not be accustomed 
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to locating detailed inioimation in a picture, or to giving attention 
to the minute details ol an example in an arithmetic text oi in a 
science expciiment. Maps, graphs, diagrams, and tables are devel- 
oped in many dilFcrent styles. Such skills as leading legends, know- 
ing how to compare relative sizes, lesponding accuiately to number 
concepts such as fractions oi percentages, aie not learned quickly 
and are not always leadily leadjusted when a \isual aid is constructed 
in a slightly diffeient form. Each new type of illustiative maleiial 
may lequiic sjiecial attention. Teaching proccduies will have to be 
planned in terms of the new pioblem as if arises. 

There will be occasions dining the deielopmcnt of a unit when 
one or mote periods will need to be devoted spec ilic ally to the piob- 
lem of learning to handle a new visual aid. Theie will also be times 
when a seiies ol specially planned woik-type activities will seem 
desirable. These aie included in the section on pioviding foi eflicicnt 
releienie techniques in Chaptei XII. 

Give help in adjusting reading techniques to varied purposes. In 
some units lequiiiiig extensive reading, skills that weic cpiite effec- 
tive foi sloiy type mateiials may ptove inadequate. Difleient kinds 
of textbooks will make diffeient demands. Ability to leadl (oi details, 
for example, may have to be iead)nstcd befoie a child will get all 
that he needs out of a closely-packed science text oi an aiithinetic 
problem wheie eveiy woid niakes a diffcience. Techniques of skim 
ming may have to be modified in oidei to make the best possible 
use of paiagiaph headings and topic sentences. In leading fictional 
mateiial lor its factual setting, the child may have to make fine dis- 
tinctions between usable inioimation and the imaginative plot ol 
the stoiy. 

Change oi pace, which was indicated in Chaptei X as one of the 
most imjioitant reading tecliniques in the inteimediate giades, has 
pai titular value in situations w’here a child is leading loi informa- 
tion. The most skillful reader tyjncally skims until he locates the 
material beating on his speciht problem, then reads caiefully to get 
the details he needs. Even in handling such detailed mateiial as an 
ai’thrnetic pioblern, it is often helpful to skim for the geneial gist 
of the ptoblem and then to go back to fill in needed information. 
Neither the child who has been accustomed mainly to reading stoiy 
materials rapidly for the gist of the plot nor the one who custoinai ily 
reads everything slowly and carefully for details is well equipped 
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for the more complicated job of securing needed information from 
a number of sources. 

Some help in adjusting reading techniques to new types of ma- 
terials and new purposes can be given by discussing how to read 
before a unit begins. If the children’s fust task is to skim in order 
to see what information is available, they may talk about how to 
do this most effectively. Less skilled groups may even work together 
on this problem for a while. When tire children come to the point 
where they need to read carefully lor specific information, discussion 
and demonstration may again he helpful. The most pointed guidance 
is often given while individuals and small groups aie at woik. Cues 
as to difficulties may be secured by watching foi cluldien who appeal 
merely to be leahng through riiateiials, for those who claim that 
they have been reading but couldn’t find anything, for those whc>se 
notes seem inaclecjuatc, or foi those who have ciuyclopcdic notes 
that are not to the point. Often it is helpful to sit with a child or a 
small group who arc having tiouble and to guide then rcailing 
lor a page oi two, asking them how thev might liave been able to 
lead inoie effectively and how the/ think they happened to miss the 
dcsiied inloimation when they worked try themselves. Class sessions 
in winch childien wlio woiked out successful wavs of hnding infouna 
tion tell how thev went about the job can sometimes he helplul 
Sometitncs piobkms ol ineffective skimming or ca’clcss rc^dutg of 
details will call for special practice activities as well as clav-by-day 
help as leading pioc' ds. Suggestions foi planning these work type 
experiences arc included in Cdiaptcr XII. 

Develop increased skill in cntical evaluation. Parallel with oilier 
problems in learnmg to read ‘oi infoiinatiirn, children have to be- 
come incieasmgly skillful m evaluating what they liave read. In part, 
tliis is a matcei of selecting appioprialc infoimation and deciding 
when sufficient information has been located to solve a pic'blein oi 
to answei a paiticulai set of questio.is (-uidanic as children raise 
pieliminaiy cpicstions, take iii.* and plan liow to report on iheir 
information will help to develop this skill. 

Some of the help in making critical evaluations is given to a group, 
oi to the class as a whole, as a unit begins This is the time to sharpen 
questions, to hcljr children raise appropriate sub-ejuestions, and per 
haps even to lead a few pages together and tome to some conclusions 
as to how to decide what is important. Typically, as a unit develojrs. 
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there are evaluation periods when groups rep)ort on progress and 
difficulties. Although it is usually unwise to plan these periods so 
that children detract from the interest of whatever they are develop- 
ing as a final leport by telling all the information they have located, 
such evaluation sessions are a help in getting a quick survey of group 
problems. “Does your group have all the material it needs?’* “Are 
there any topics about which you have found little infoimation?” 
“Is there any help you need from other groups?” Help in deciding 
on the adequacy and appropriateness of what has been read is also 
an integral part of the assistance given as the teacher woiks with 
individuals and groups as the reading activities of a unit pioceed. 
In the area of critical evaluation, too, work-type experiences can oc- 
casionally be used to help children focus on specific aspects of the 
problem, although this is perhaps one of the most difficult skills to 
divorce from on-going classroom activities. Suggestions lor such prac- 
tice exercises have been included in Chapter XII. 

As a child reads widely he will discover that textbooks sometimes 
conflict. Even recommended methods of punctuating a sentence or 
of addressing a letter may not agree completcl). Fictional materials 
may contain historical inaccuracies or srientrhe misstatements. II 
the c hild is reading more than one daily paper he may find that news 
is not reported in the same way or that commentators disagree. Unlc^ss 
a class is working entirely from a single textbook, such conflicts arc 
inevitable. Furthermore, they are invaluable in helping to develop 
critical readers. Learning how to appraise the accuracy of a resource 
is a second aspect of critical evaluation. 

Intermediate grade children can be helped to build standards for 
evaluating the accuracy of what they read by discussion of conflicts 
when they are discovered. It may help to learn to look at the date 
of jHiblication, to talk about the qualifications of authors, and per- 
haps to do some exploring of how historical information is obtained 
and of how records arc kept. “Our book was published in 1045 and 
the \lrnanac in 1055. Would that account for differences in popula- 
tion figures?” “Could you tell whethei the writer of the article has 
evc'r really travelled in Europe?” “How do you think they knew that 
date? Why might they not have had adequate records in those clays?” 
“Read it again. Does it really say he did that, or does it say people 
thought he might have done it?” Current materials from newspapers 
and magazines need to be scrutinized in a similar fashion. These dis- 
cussions can take place at any point where they seem appropriate 
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in the leading activities of the unit. Sometimes the children involved 
will be those in the paiticular group where the pioblem arose. Some- 
times the problem may be important enough to raise for considera- 
tion by the class as a whole. Of all the contributions to increased 
reading skill that can be made thiough unit activities in the content 
fields, one of the most important is the development of the ability 
to lead widely in a thoughtful and critical manner, lather than to 
accept without question the statements in a single text. 

(critical evaluation has a third aspect. The school is failing to make 
its full contribution it questions that help child) en think about 
democratic values aie never laised. Does this action lespect the rights 
of individuals? Is it honest? Is it fair? What aie oiii obligations as 
citizens ol the* class, of the community, of the country? Intermc^cliate 
glaciers face such issues in theii daily lives as they say goodby to 
1)1 others enter it ig the armed scixices, examine the wanton breakage 
of then classroom windows that has taken place over the week end, 
oi read lurid comic books. Democratic \alues can come under con- 
sideraliori also as children read about the history of their country, 
lollow^ the li\es of its leaders in biographies, discuss newspaper clip- 
pings they have brought for the bullcini board. The entire elemen- 
tary school [Hog^am is dedicated to helping childier dc\elop the 
values and attitudes essential to the perpetuating of our democratic 
society. Children’s reading activities have a special contribution to 
make. 

Provide help in locating information. Depending on the type of 
problem, the task of locating the right materials rirav be a difficult 
one. Although they have typically had some experiemc with tables 
ol contents, c hapten titles, an i indexes in the primary grades, imma- 
ture readers in the intei mediate grades may not be very skilled in 
using these lelerence aids, nor may they have had many contacts 
with standard reference books, fhey may also have limited abiliiv 
iir iilentifving the exact information they need even when they 
have found a discussion that »^/ars on their general problem. More 
mature readers may have trouble using sub-topics and cross refer- 
ences, determining tire related topics that might bear upon their 
problem, or dccicliirg which ley words to use in trying to locate the 
inlorniation they treed. Irr one group, lor example, the children look- 
ing for a list ol British colonics, started their hunt under the word 
colony, \nothcM group, less mature, had trouble huding information 
about Paul Revere because they looked up the name Haul, Depend- 
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ing on the organization of the school library, children may also face 
problems of applying general reference techniques to the library 
card hie. In addition, the children in a particular class are going to 
need to become acquainted with the specific types of help available 
in the reference materials in their room. 

Teachers have developed a variety of ways of giving help in locat- 
ing information. With immature groups, it is often useful to shortcut 
the process by putting markers in the appropriate pages or by listing 
them in a bibliogiaphy on the chalkboard. More matuie rcadeis may 
be given valuable experience if they are emouraged to take time at 
the beginning of a unit to skim available mateiial and prej)aie their 
own bibliographies. These can be checked against the teacher's list 
and posted for easy reference. 

Listing pages may not be of sufficient help, particularly for imma- 
ture readers, if the children are looking for the answer to a specific 
question in a book which has a general discussion of a total aiea. 
This is another time when it is often important to v\ork diiectly \vith 
a group. The fust time an encyclopedia, an almanac, an atlas, or 
another reference aid is used, it may be advisable to plan a special 
lesson on how to use it. A new task calling for wide reading in sc\CTdl 
types of books may be begun by examining the books and talking 
about how to skim them (piickly ici appraise theii contents and how 
to locate specific items of information wilhout reading the entire 
book or article. Often tlie librarian is able to give special help with 
library techniques. 

Although some of the most effect i\e assistance in learning to locate 
information is given in the course of helping the children solve the 
problems they actually face as a unit prcxecds, specific practice to 
polish such techniejues as using alphabetical oicler or choc:)sing appro 
priate key words may be of value. Suggestions for these activities can 
be found in the section on developing effective refcTcnce tecJinicpies 
in Chapter XII. 

Plan to give help with note-taking and reporting. Unit activities 
in the content fields frequently call for skill in collecting informa- 
tion and reporting it to classmates, a task which may be either fairly 
simple or difficult and complex. A series of separate questions, each 
with a definite answer, poses a relatively easy problem of reading 
accurately to locate details, whereas a comprehensive report may 
require note-taking from several sources and a skillful summary. 
Outlines may be needed either to record the information being read. 
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or to serve as a basis for a group report. If several books are being 
used, simple bibliographies may be required. 

One of the most important contributions to skill in good report- 
ing is the statement of a clear problem. Children who are reading 
vaguely wdthin a general area arc not so likely to make critical evalu- 
ations of what is read, or to be so selective in their note-taking, as 
those who know exactly what they are looking for. Questions or 
j)roblems need to be clarified before reading begins. As gi'^ups begin 
work, it is helpful to check on the adecfuacy of the notes before tlie 
reading has progressed very far. Until they have become skilled in 
note-taking, most children will also benefit from individual help as 
they work. Special rc'ading problems that are hindering ilie note- 
taking process can often be caught in this way. 

Questions to be answered can be kept before the group by a 
\ariety of recording devices. Some of these weie indicated earlier as 
units in the content fields were desc liliecl. lists of cpiestions can be 
posted on the I)ulletin board, oi left in a comer of the chalkboaid. 
Each child may copy tlie list for his own notebook, or a sec retar) may 
keep the list for the group. PericKlic pi ogress icports during which 
the (jiiginal lists are checked also help gioups to sec what has been 
accomplished and to lethiiik pm poses and identify wh it leinains tc> 
be done. 

Mail) teacheis lejiort that a major pioblc'm in note-taking is that 
of cop)iiig maieri.il W’ord hy word from the reference text. Often 
the cause lies eilliei in the diflunltv of the inateiial, which ma) be 
so lar beyond the child's level of comprehension that he is unable to 
stale in his own w'oicls wliar be has read, or in limited abilifv in 
self-exjiression wdiicli makes n difficult toi the child to icphrase the 
niateidal, even tlruigh it has been understood. Too-general assign- 
ments may also lead to copying, especially if the information related 
to the area on which the child is to lepoit clearly meets his needs 
without any changes. 

(]op)ing can be cliscc'iiragc 1 by specila ejuestions, j)lirased in the 
child’s words. For example, one fourth grade siudviiig Swit/erland 
asked, among other things: “Why do the people do w^ood carving?” 
“What is Swit/erland wxll known for?” “Why do wx' connect the Red 
Cross with Switzerland?” It often helps, also, to say. ‘Write ciowni 
your ideas with yoin books closed.” When facility with written lan- 
guage is particularly limited, it may be important to place less em- 
phasis on written summaries, and to plan lor reports that make use 
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of oral statements, panels, discussions, dramatizations, pictures, 
models, or some other means of sharing information that does not 
require skill in written expression. It is also helpful to raise quts 
tions about reports that seem to be copied — asking a child to tell 
what he found in his own words, asking for the meaning of an un 
familiar word over which he stumbles in his notes, encouraging him 
to look up liard woids in the dictionary, fuaisnig him when he 
chooses an expression that is meaningful to the gioiip C hildicn who 
become conscious of the desirability of saying things then own way 
often challenge each othei ^oii couldnt pronounce that word — 
vou )ust copied it from tlie book Did you re illy write tint? 

Where did he get that? I couldn t understand it I liked Joan s 
report because she used her own words ” 

ENCOURAGING RECREATIONAL READING 

I veil with the varied experiences with different types of reiding 
mateiials pioviclcd thiough the group activities in leading tint hue 
|ust been discussed, spend plans need to be nude to cnsnic lint 
children are giowiiig in their en|oyiiicnl of independent le iding 
widening tluir leading inteiests and lefiinng then lerding tistcs 
I ncouiaging leereational reiding is an iinpoitint ispect of the total 
inteimediate reading program, just is it is in the piimiry glides 

Provide a classroom atmosphere that encourages independent 
reading. In the classrooms that have been deseiibed it is difficult to 
make a clear distinction between recreational reading and the le ul 
ing that goes on as pait of othei classicxmi activities I he entile it 
niosphere in these situations is conducive to indejreiidtnt reading 
Childien start with a single story they enjoyed and go on to loe iie 
others on the same topic I hey read a grouji erf stoi les in a basal 
rcadei and arc given opjjoitunities to discuss the ones tliey like best 
and to share them with other groups Reading units ire sometimes 
developed around recreational reading activities In a unit in the 
held of social studies, the children read not only basal itfercnte texts 
but also Instoiieal novels and biography. On ehissroom bulletin 
boards are special articles of interest Childien aie encouraged to 
explore daily papers, to read family maga/ines, and ti enjoy ehil 
dren s newspapers and magazines. Time is provided for individual 
hobbies and encouragement given to lead about them Materials 
are selected so that the retarded reader can find some he can enjoy 
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Tins is the type of classroom atmosphere that encourages a child 
to lead. 

Perhaps one of the most important aspects of the classroom envi- 
ronments that have been described is the emphasis on letting chil- 
dren share in planning the purposes for their reading. They are not 
confined to assignments set up by the teacher. They are in part 
lesponsiblc for identifying stories they like and for proposing the 
ones that are inteiestiiig enough to share with other groups. They 
are |)Crniitted to suggest that they would like to do some more read- 
ing on a given topic. They arc encouraged to read widely for in- 
formation, making somewhat independent choices of tlu* books that 
seem most helpful. It is possible for them to suggest how a group of 
stories may be handled, to pro|)ose the next topic for group activit;, 
or to bring to the class a specially liked library book. In such settings, 
children devclo[) the attitude of taking responsibilitv for seeking 
satisfying ic.iding experiences. 'Fhey also come to think of reading as 
fun, and of reading activities as off(*ring many different kinds of 
stimulating experiences— chances to read silently, good stoiies to 
laugh aliout. Inn in shaiing a play or group of j)oems with other 
groujis, fiction that makes liistory live, and science facts that are as 
e\c iting as fiction. 

Fven witli an atmosphere designed to encourage wide reading, 
it is impoitant, as was suggested in (Ihapter X, to plan definite time 
lor recieational leading in the weekly schedule. If it is thc>ught of 
as a cliaiue additicui to the week’s experiences, to be engaged in 
uhc'n evcT>thing else is finished, the children who are likely to have 
the greatest number of iccrcxuional-rcading experiences are those 
who already read rajiidly and efficiently. Those who plod slowly 
tlirougli the week's activities aic ccjually in need of tliis type of read- 
ing exjicricncc. Indeed, thcii need may be even greater because in 
these activities they can have the fun of leading veiy easy, interesting 
stories. Often, even v\ith the greatesi care in selection, it is difficult 
to find infoimational materiils that offer poor readers this same 
encouragement to read. 

Suggestions tor scheduling reading activities were included in 
Chapter X. Book clubs, sharing periods, poetry hours, and othei types 
of gi'oup activities were proposed as well as time for independent 
reading. It was also j^roposed that the activities of a reading group 
(mild, from time to time, focus on a unit developed around recrea- 
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tional reading. In this way, even the child who is reluctant to do 
much independent reading is drawn into a certain number of recrea 
lional-reading activities. It does not matter whether a period in the 
weekly schedule is labelled “Free Reading,” “Reading Groups,” or 
“Social Studies,” so long as the activity helps to provide for recrea- 
tional-reading needs. 

Make special efforts to acquaint children wdth books. Reading is 
infectious. When everyone is doing it and everyone is talking about 
what be likes, tlie child who has not had any panic ulai interest in 
wide reading is more likely to slait to read. It is helpful to use as 
many ways as possible ol acquainting children with tec reational- 
rcading possibilities. The examples ol wa)s of shaiing reading cx- 
pericTKcs gi\cii in the preceding section tanged fiom leading a stoi> 
aloud loanothei gioupoi putting up a simple bulletin-boaid display 
to book fairs and elaborate picigiams for parents or othei classes. 

Sharing the lesults ol unit activities is not the only way of a<- 
cjuainting children with inlet esiing books, book jackets can be placed 
on classioom bulletin boatds. 1 ibiaiians can often Imcl time to tell 
about new books of paituular inteicst. If there ate classioom funds 
available loi put< hasing hooks, clulditm can share in selefting them. 
The books on the lihiaiv tabic can be changed from time to time so 
that new stoiies are a\ailable. Libiai) leading peiiods can be used 
to let a child with an interesting book lead it to a small gioup of 
frieneb. Time )ust before children rcMuin books to the school or 
commuiiit> libiary is often well spent asking childien what tlies 
ha\e eiijo)ccI about their reading and having them suggest othc-rs in 
the class to whom thc) think the bocA would be iiiteiestiiig. One 
teachcT engaged cJiiIdren in infoinial discussions about what thev 
were reading as they arrived in the morning. Often she could be 
found suriounded by a knot of eailv-comers, each anxious to tell 
about his bocjk. When a new unit in a content field is begun, many 
teachcTs make a practice of borrowing relatc‘d lecreational books 
from the school libiary and devoting a peiiod to telling childtcn 
about them. Then, movies, laclio, and television progiams mav center 
atouncl outstanding hetion and provide opportunities to talk about 
the books, (xcnuinc interest in what children ate reading and enthu- 
siasm for their books lead to many incidental opportunities to give 
encouragement for wide reading. 

One of the problems faced by a busy teacher is knowing exactly 
what children have been reading so that it is possible to comment 
intelligently on their interests. There are many kinds of classroom 
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and individual charts that serve to show at a glance how the reading 
is progressing. One group kept reading lists in correct bibliograpliical 
form in individual library notebooks. Other children set up a target 
and wrote their names around the outer circle. As each new book 
was read, the child wrote its title on a small arrow and pasted it on 
his line leading to the buirs-eye. The children in one filth grade did 
illustrated book leviews, bound them in wallpaper, and tucked each 
new one into pockets bearing their initials on a wall chan f^hildrcn 
in another group wrote book re\iews on small cards and attached 
these, one alter the otlier, behind their names on a special chart. The 
result was a simple bar graph. At stated intervals, the cliart was 
cleared and the reviews were transferred to a caid file and placed 
after the child’s name. A sixtii grade used a map of the world and 
pinned the title of the bo(3k and the child’s name on the correct site. 
In addition to pro\iding a record of the reading done, thc'sc extrinsic 
cic'vices sometimes |3ro\e the staiting point for a child when other 
means of encoin aging Iiim tc3 lead ha\e had little eflcxl. 

Expand intermediate-graders’ acquaintance with their heritage 
of prose and verse. Many < hilclien take theii first steps towaicl becom- 
ing acc]uainted with the world of literature long befoie they come 
to school. From kindergaiten on, their teachcis help them to expand 
their knowledge of their heritage of jirose and vcise. Intermediate 
graders, with their ability to lead widely and independently, ne^'d to 
be encoin aged to explore* the classics c3l chilchen’s literature. Their 
teac heis have a special piivilc*ge and responsibility to m.ike sure that 
they have come to know, as familiar fiiends. sucl> chaiactcrs as Alice, 
Mowgli, the xMaich family, P.iul lUin>an, Tom Saw>er, Rotiinson 
Clnisoe, and Long John Sihir. Nine-to twelve-yeai-olds may also 
delve with enthusiasm into lolk and faiiy tales fiom main lands, and 
intc 3 books ol myths and legends. In addition, they need to bc'come 
accjuainted with luodein writers -C'arol Ryric liiink, Hugh T^ofting, 
fdi/ahctli Coatswewth, Robert Lawson, Pamela Travels, Eleanor 
Estes, Robert MeCdoskry. A well-balanced classroom library will 
make provision for contacts with distinguished autliors, past and 
present. 

Tire j)olicy of reading to eliilclren should not be aliaiidoned mcreU 
because they can explore for themselves. Books like The Wind in the 
Willoxos have a special ajipeal when they are read aloud. Reading 
aloud to children often can be a way of introducing them to books 

14 Kenneth Ciiahame, The Wind in the Willows. York; Cbailes SciihneiX Sons. 

1933. 
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that are slightly beyond their reading level. The children in one 
sixth grade became acquainted with Mark Twain and with O. Henry 
as their teacher read to them “The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County,*’ and “The Ransom of Red Chief,** This teacher 
and his group also enjoyed reading aloud the nonsense of Edward 
Lear and of Ogden Nash. In addition, teachers who love poetry will 
find time to help their children come to know outstanding poets — 
Walter De La Marc, Rachel Field, Carl Sandburg. Vachel Lindsay. 
Then there are becoming available an increasing number of record- 
ings which can be used to extend childrciv’s experiences in listening 
to poetry, to choral speech, and to drama. Both reading and listening 
are avenues through which intermediate-graders should be helped 
to explore broadly the world of books. 

Provide opportunities for reading that may lead to enriched per- 
sonal living. Children may be helped to become acquainted with 
many story-book characters whose problems, values, and ways of 
thinking throw light on their own. While there is no clear evidence 
that a child’s reaction to the life of someone about whom he reads 
will necessarily carry over into his own personal life, it is possil)lc 
that intermediate-grade children may be helped to absorb some ol 
the values of their culture and to understand themselves better 
if they read under the guidance of a sympathetic teacher. BIu(^ 
Willow and Strawberry Girl^^ may help to develop insights into 
other parts of the country and into other ways of living. Johnny 
Trernain may interpret some of the spirit of revolutionary days 
to skilled readers. The Hundred Dresses may help some child 
better to understand the importance of group living; and in Call It 
Courage another may find a parallel to his own feelings in a situ- 
ation he fears. Books do not have to be moralized u{>on in order to 
give children the opportunity to identify with their heroes and 
heroines, and perhaps to face some of their own prolrlems, and to 
examine some of their own attitudes. 

Plan activities so as to develop reading tastes. Children need to 
become more discriminating in their choice of books. They need to 
begin to sense the variety of materials available, to explore new areas. 


15 Doris Ciates, lilue Willow. New York: Viking Pi ess, Inc., 1010. 

l«Lois Lenski, StTawherry Girl. Philadelphia: J. Ik Lippincoii Company, 1045. 

17 Esther Forhes, Johnny Trernain. Boston: Houghton Mifllin Coni[>any, 1943. 

18 Eleanor Estes, The Hundred Dresses. New York: Harcoiirt, Brace and Company, 
1944. 

19 Armstrong Perry, Call It Courage. New York: I'he Macmillan Coinpaiiy. 1940. 
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and to develop standards for judging good writing. This does not 
mean that they should necessarily be encouraged to read longer and 
harder books. Recreational-reading time is not the time to try to 
bring a child’s reading “up to grade” or to belittle his choice of 
books because he prefers primary materials. “We didn’t think read- 
ing was much fun,” the children in one fifth grade reported to their 
mothers, “until the librarian helped us find easy books.” For this 
group of average ability, that discovery about how to choose books 
was the most important outcome of a rcf reational-rcading project. 
Slow leaders, and retarded readers especially, need easy books and 
short books so that it docs not take forever to finish a story. 

Many of the techniques used by primary teachers to help to de- 
velop reading tastes are also appropriate for the intermediate grades. 
Tastes and standards are built through the informal discussions that 
have been desciibed. The libraiian may recommend a new book or 
report that others by a (avoritc author are now available. As children 
talk about tlieir books they may tell what points they liked and 
why. The teacher tan help to locate other books that nieet tb*: same 
criteria. Sometimes it is the teacher who proposes a new area for 
exploration and brings in biogi*aphics, histoiital fiction, or a new 
type of ad\cnture stoiy, Reading favorite books to children as a 
tegular part ol the dass program can be helpful. It does not neces- 
sarily take much expenditure of time at any (;nc point to build read- 
ing tastes. 

Book reviews can be useful as wavs of developing reading tastes, 
if they are not routine assignments. Clhildren (an review books orally 
as part of a book club meeting. They can tell briefly about their 
books before they return them to the libiary. The childien in one 
class decided to try lo “sell” others on new books by seeing how good 
an advertisement foi the b(;ok they could give in their re\lcws. An- 
other group kept a class notebook. As each new child read the book 
he add(‘d his comments. In a sixth grade this procedure was modified 
by placing each new set of con ments in an envelope in the back of 
the book. Activities such as these serve the purjjose of book reviews 
without causing the activity to become routine. 

Manv types of unit activities v/ere also mentioned in Chapter X 
as ways of improving reading tastes — a bool: fair to acc|uaint other 
children with good reading: a study of comic books, why they are 
popular, and what library books best meet the same needs; special 
reading of biograpliies; choral-speaking acti\itics: units in which 




CHAPTER XII 


DEVELOPING READING SKILLS THROUGH 
SPECIAL PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


IN 'I'HE total rt.iding expcrienres proposed for thr intermediate 
grades in C.’haptcr X, provision is made for special practice activities 
for individuals and for groups. These activities are not suggested as 
a routine pan of the reading program, hut as a means ot indixitlual- 
i/ing instruction and fo( iissing it at points where new needs de\clop 
or weaknesses become apparent. They are seen as a way of supple- 
menting the help given as the reading units described in the pre- 
ceding chapter prergress. 'Fhe (juantity of such activities and the 
amount of time given to them, as well as their fours, are cletermiiied 
partly by the nature of the ongoing classroom activities and partly 
()> the capabilities of particular group. The reading units and 
the other functional dassioom activities that have just been dis- 
(ussc*d will provide, for some children, a large share of the practice 
needed for the development of efficient reading t<^rhni(jues. Others 
will reejuire much supplementary help. Every child is likely to reach 
one or more points in his progress in learning to read when he will 
benefit from a series of expeiiences of a work type nature. 

Suggestions for scheduling practice a,.tivities and for establishing 
needed grc:>uj)S were made in C.’Mpter X. For some immature chil 
dien, procedures similar to those suggested for the primary grades 
iir Chapters VI and VII may be more appropriate. As indicated in 
these earlier chapters, special practice sessions will be most effective 
when they, too, are developed cooperatively, with many of the same 
elements of planning and evaluation that characterize the develop- 
ment of a unit of work. Children can be more intelligent and self- 
directing about their work it they understand what purposes it is 
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to serve and why it is needed. This understanding is important 
wliether the situation involves a single child engaged in a series of 
work-type exercises, an entire class practicing to establish a new skill, 
or a group at work on the activities of a unit in a content field, 

A first step in developing a practice activity cooperatively with 
children is to help them see the value of the additional practice. 
Identification of special reading needs can come in many ways. 
Children themselves may report a problem. “Our group couldn’t find 
any material we needed.” “It takes such a long time to do all that 
reading.” “It’s hard to understand him. He reads too last.” Tcachcis, 
working with groups or individuals, may identify weaknesses of 
which children are unaware. “Most of the gioups arc missing im 
portant pieces of information as they read.” “As I check your notes, 
it seems to me that you are copying the whole chapter. I wonder if 
you could learn how to write down just what you need to answet 
the questions.” “Look at the list of the words wc didn’t know. They 
all have three or more syllables. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to woik 
on pronouncing longer words?” Sometimes a problem can be loic- 
scen as a new activity is undertaken —the first major project calling 
for an encyclopedia; the first systematic use ol the dictionary; the 
first extensive experience in choral reading of poetiy; or the fiist time 
an outline is needed. Short informal tests aic a help in identifying 
difficulties. Standaidi/ed tests can be analy/ed in older to discover 
patterns of errors. All such concrete evidences of difficulty can be 
used to help chilchen see the need tor special jiiactice. 

Just as childien developing a reading unit or a unit in a content 
field share in planning next steps, so children working with a series 
of practice exercises should share in planning their activities. It is 
usually the teacher who suggests the appropriate exeicise, but the 
children need to see why it was suggested and what skills it is likely 
to serve. “You are the people who read so fast you miss things. Here 
are some work-sheets that ask you questions you can’t answer unless 
you read carefully,” “When you can’t break a word into syllables, 
you often have trouble learning to spell it. Here are some exercises 
that will help you with syllables.” “All of us had trouble yesterday 
finding the topics we wanted in the encyclopedia because we didn’t 
know what words to look for. Here are some questions to try.” 

If they are to be self-directing about their activities, children also 
need to share in setting up the proposed schedule for practice. ”We 
are all going to lose time in our reference reading unless we learn 
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how to take better notes. Shall we plan to work on that first tomorrow 
morning?” “Suppose for the next week our practice group meets for 
ten minutes right after recess.” “If I leave the practice exercises out 
on the table, could you work ahead? Suppose I post a chart, and you 
can check off each exercise as you finish it.” “That would be a good 
activity for spelling partners. Could you do it then?” 

Continuous evaluation is as important in the development of a 
special skill as it is in any other type of activity. Children need the 
opportunity to discuss new difficulties, to check the accuracy of the 
work they have been doing, and to decide on next steps. It is this 
type of participation that builds a classroom atmosphere in which 
there is pride in being able to identify one’s needs and willingness 
Lo accept help without feeling inadequate or defeated by one’s lack 
of skill. Part of this evaluation usually takes place as children meet 
to check on wotk type assignments. They discuss tight amwers, tell 
how tliey secured them and why they are right . help the child who 
was wrong figure out his difficulty, and decide whether progress has 
been made and how much more practice is likely to be needed. 

More elaborate systems of evaluation have sometimes been worked 
out to guide longer practice tmits. A group concerned with improv- 
ing oral reading set up a liendhig Court and listed all the “tiaffic 
^'iolalions” that poor oral leaders were likely to commit. This check 
list was mimeographed and, with the help of the group, each child 
identified his own “reading crimes.” At intervals during the week, 
and often at home with parents as an audience, the children prac- 
ticed oral re.ading, each focussing on his special problem. (Jnce a 
week court was held in the reading gioup and each child was helped 
to evaluate his progress. This jwoject lasted for over a month. An- 
other group used a tape recorder at intervals to check on oral-reading 
progress. One class worked a silent reading test-sheet once a week. 
Each child then checked on his own chart the type of question he 
missed. Dining the week following, he practiced with a number of 
work-type activities appropriate for his need. A group of children 
with difficulties in word-analysis skills worked through many of the 
exercises in a suitable workbook, listing carefully in their own note- 
books the words and sounds with which they needed special help. 
In each of these activities, the special practice ceased and the group 
disbanded or went on to other types of experiences at the point where 
the evaluations showed that sufficient command of the new skill had 
been gained. 
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At a number of points in the discussion that follows, basal readers 
are suggested as one source of interesting practice material. These 
books do not serve their full purpose if they are used only for the 
unit activities described in Chapter XI. On the other hand, precau- 
tions need to be taken to avoid turning almost every basal-reader 
story into a practice exercise by placing upon the chalkboard a list 
of questions to which the children routinely write answers, or even 
by having the children work systematically through the questions 
which are found at the end of each story in some series, intriguing 
though these questions may be. The most effective integration of 
children’s total reading expeiiences will be achieved when their 
teacher takes the responsibility for appraising their present status 
and for deciding on their needs. The lists of ways in which the unit 
activities described in Chapter XI contribute to the development 
of the same reading skills that are described in this chapter are 
included as an aid both in studying children’s needs and in planning 
for appropriate balance in their activities and for a maximum of 
challenging experiences. 

One of the most difficult problems in planning practice activities 
for older children is to identify correctly whcie the nefd lies. Skills 
such as learning to analyze words, to read accurately, to give the 
general gist of a story, or to use reference texts efficiently, have many 
subskills which may demand attention. There are also countless 
interrelations among skills. Slow reading speed may be the result 
of poor techniques of word analysis, of inability to use chapter and 
paragraph headings as a guide for skimming, of lack of clear pui- 
pose regarding what is to be located, or of a tendency to vocalize. 
Inability to read accurately for details could result from too slow or 
too rapid reading, from not having a clear purpose for which to 
read, or from inattention to key words. The more effective the prac- 
tice, the more clearly the exact nature of the problem is seen and 
the more precisely the activity is designed to meet the child’s need. 

In the sections that follow, there are, first, an analysis of the 
nature of the skill under discussion; second, suggestions of possible 
interrelationships with other skills; and, third, a discussion of typical 
activities that might be used for special practice. No attempt has been 
made to designate activities for particular grade levels. Most of those 
suggested can be adapted to several levels of ability. 
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DEVELOPING TECHNIQUES OF EFFECTIVE COMPREHENSION 

For the purposes of discussion, the skills involved in effective com- 
prehension have been classified in three groups: Those concerned 
with making a critical evaluation of what is read; those related to 
following the general gist of a paragraph in order to summarize it, 
follow its sequence, or predict an outcome from what has been read; 
and those centering around reading carefully for details, cither in 
isolation or in the step-by-step process of following directions. 

In earlier chapters it has been pointed out that the skillful reader 
is noted for the versatility of his attack. He varies his techniques 
with his purpose and with the material he is reading. Starting with 
a clear purpose he skims, using such aids as section headings, para- 
graph headings, and topic sentences, until he reaches the part of the 
mateiial that most dearly bears upon his problem. At this point he 
may read with careful attention to details. At the same time he may 
be fitting these details into his understanding of the passage as a 
whole. At every step he makes critical evaluations in terms of his 
oiiginal purposes — ^judging when information is relevant, apprais- 
ing its accuracy, and deciding hotv it applies and where it can be 
used. This versatility in approach is almost imjjossible to teach 
through a series of special practice exercises. It comes as children 
read widely for many purposes. 

Developing Techniques of Critical Evaluation 

Identify the skills involved in making critical evaluations. Be- 
cause the ability to make ciitual evaluations in terms of reading 
purposes is, in a sense, the basi.. of all intelligent reading, problems 
in this area were discussed or implied at several points in Chapter 
XI. As suggested in that chapter, critical evaluation calls, first, for 
ability to think through a problem so that the reader knows exactly 
what information he needs. This includes not only being able to 
make a cleat statement of a gential problem, but also being able to 
identify a number of definite sub-problems. “We are studying about 
how the Indians lived, and here is our list of questions.” “These are 
the things we are going to look for to help plan our mural.” “This 
is what we need to know before we start to build our birdhouses.” 
In the realm of appreciation, the problem may be one of setting up 
criteria for selecting an appropriate story to dramatize, for choosing 
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a Story to recommend to another group, or for deciding which of 
several poems to use for choral speaking. 

As he begins to lead, the child must be able to judge the appro- 
pi iateness of each piece of information he locates. He must know 
i\hen he has found the answer to his question and when he has 
located meiely a general statement bcaiing on the area as a whole. 
He needs to be able to distinguish a factual statement from fiction 
or fiom an opinion. When statements conflict, he must have a means 
of evaluating his authorities. In choosing a story to dramatize or to 
lecommcnd for others to read, he must be able to identify in it the 
elements proposed as appropriate criteria for judging its worth. He 
must also be able to decide when he has answered his questions and 
when he needs further infoimation. Essentially, the problem of 
developing skill in critical evaluation is one of helping the child 
think as he reads — ^about the authenticity of his iiiloimation; about 
its appi opi iateness to his problem; and, horn the standpoint of 
appieciation, about the way in which it is written. \ beginning may 
also be made at this level in appiaising an authoi's point of view 
or special bias. 

Make sure the child has the background and the related skills im- 
portant in making critical evaluations. Many related factors can 
complicate the problem of making critical c\aluations. Expciieiuc 
background may be limited. If a child has nc\ei tried to dramatize 
a story, he is not going to be sensitive to the ciiteiia to use in decid- 
ing oil the ap])ropnatcness of a stoiy for effective diamatization. It 
he has little exj:)eriencc with faims, he may not know what questions 
to suggest if his group is embarking on a study ot what the farmer 
contributes to our welfare. Lack of experience also influences a 
child’s sensitivity to the accuracy of what he reads. If he has no ex- 
perience against which to (heck his leading, he may not sense inade- 
cjuacics in descriptions of other countiies, people, or ways of living 
and working. Part of the jiroblem of helping children become able 
to make critical evaluations is to provide the background that en- 
ables them to understand clearly what they read. 

Inadequate reading skills also get in the way of ciitical evalua- 
tions. Sometimes a child may lack the reference techniques he needs 
fully to explore the material available to him. If the material is 
difficult, either in concepts or in sentence structure, a child may have 
trouble recognizing the answers to his question. Even when easy 
material is provided, the youngster who is unskilled in varying his 
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reading approadi may have trouble. If he does not think of the gen- 
eral significance of the paragraph as he goes along, he may miss cer- 
tain details because he does not see how they fit into the pattern. 
If he does not read carefully for details, he may miss some of the 
points he is looking for or he may not catch an inaccurate statement 
or a misleading implication. Speed of reading may also be involved. 
The slow, careful reader may not cover enough material to sec its 
full possibilities for his problem, while the child who reads too 
rapidly may miss the implication® of key details. All such potential 
problem areas need to be studied when a tliild has diffic ulty in making 
critical evaluations of what he reads. 

Provide practice that calls for the child to think critically. The 
type of help provided for children who have trouble making critical 
evaluations depends upon the skill involved. Should the difficulty 
lie in a lelated area such as too rapid reading or inability to leacl 
material of a given difficulty level, the help would come eithei 
through practice for more appropriate reading speed or through 
the provision of easier material. Help in establisliing clear purposes 
for reading will tend to be given most effectively through discussion 
as real problems arise in relation to unit activities. These procedures 
are described in Chaj)ter XI. 

Specific practice in critical evaluation can be given through woik- 
type activities and tliiough group discussions focussed directly on 
problems of setting standards or of deciding when material is perti- 
nent. Short basal-ieadei selections arc excellent sources of practice, 
as they provide sufficient interesting material to make a number of 
types of critical judgments poss^ole. The questions children answer 
should raise problems similar to those the) are meeting in their 
daily work. Long answers are not always necessary. Childien can 
check statements as helps, does not help, or classify them as factual 
or petionaly proven in the text or 7iot proveyi. In discussions they can 
react to the motives of a character or to significant aspects of his 
behavior where value judgments aie involved. The follouirig sug- 
gest typical practice activities that may be useful. These can be 
adapted for use with many different reading materials. 

Deciding on the general appropriateness of materials can be practiced 
through: Skimming a selected group ol stories in a basal reader to decide 
which ones bear on a given problem; sorting a set of newspaper clippings 
according to their bearing on a series of problems; choosing which of 
three stories could best be dramatized and telling why; choosing from a 
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list of chapter titles those most likely to be helpful in a given problem. 

Deciding on the appropriateness of specific pieces of information is 
needed in: Filling in missing points in a partially constructed outline; 
selecting paragraphs to read aloud to answer specific questions about a 
basal-reader story; choosing from a group of mimeographed paragraphs 
the ones which bear on a particular problem; checking a series of state- 
ments from a basal reader in terms of such standards as, helps with my 
problem, does not help with my problem. 

Telling factual materials from fiction or from opinions is called for in: 
Reading a semi-fictional story and listing statements which could be true 
and statements which are probably make-believe; checking a group of 
statements from a basal reader in terms of such standards as story proves 
this true, this might be true but story does not tell, story proves this 
false; analyzing newspaper reports for statements of fact and opinion, for 
the special biases of the writer; analyzing appropriate newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

Standards of appreciation are called for in: Listing the points to con- 
sider in choosing a story to read to another reading group, parents, or 
younger children; developing bases for deciding which of two stories 
could best be dramatized; deciding which of a group of basal-rc.idcr 
stories on a similar topic one likes best and why; preparing a special i ex- 
port on one's favorite author for a book club; discussing the mood to be 
created in developing several choral-speaking presentations. 

Helping Children Follow the General Gisf of a Passage 

Identify the skills invoKed in following the gist of a passage. 
Ability to get the general significance ol a passage is needed in most 
wdde reading. It is basic to the enjoyment of recreational reading. 
It is an important aspect of locating information, since it piovides 
the reader with a framework within which to operate. It is the skill 
needed in identifying cause-and-efFect relationships, tracing the se- 
quence of events, or predicting the probable outcome of a series of 
events. It is used when tlic reader gives a title for a paragraph or 
story, decides how a character felt or predicts what he might do 
next, outlines scenes for dramatization, or gives the plot of a story 
as a book report. 

Knowing the purpose for which one is reading is, again, an im- 
portant aspect of the problem. The reader also must be able to 
identify the key points in the passage and often needs to ulace them 
in order. As new points are made, he has to see how these fit into 
the preceding discussion. As illustrations or supporting points are 
given, he needs to be able to identify these in relation to the general 
theme of the material. Reading for the general impression of a 
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passage demands a conscious elEort to pull ideas together, to see rela- 
tionships, and to draw conclusions. 

Make sure the child has related skills important in following the 
gist of a passage. Many of the reading problems that cause difficulty 
when thildicn make ciitical evaluations of what they read also get 
in the way of following the general gist of the passage. All problems 
of getting meaning fiom what is read hinge, in part, on the diffi- 
tulty of the passage, and sensing the geneial significance of what 
is lead is no exception. If a child has difficulty pronouncing ke) 
words, reads very slowly and carefully because he has to stop to 
make painful analyses of many new words, or is confused by the 
meanings of the words he i eads, his attention is likely to be focussed 
on these isolated [noblcms and not on the passage as a whole. While 
the piohlem of following the general idea of a passage does not 
typically call for leniembeiing many details, certain skills of caielul 
leading aie impoitant. It is often helpful to note words and phiases 
such as next, before, the fmt, the most important. Details need to 
be seen, not in isolation, but in relation to the general meaning of 
what is lead. As the amount of material to be covcied iiuieases, 
lefeiencc skills, such as using the title of a chaptci, tlie section oi 
paiagraph headings, the table of contents, and the summary at the 
end of the chapter, aie important aids in getting the general signih- 
cance of what is lead. 

Provide practice that calls for a general impression of a passage. 
Some of the most valuable practice in following the general gist of 
a passage conies as a child goes about reading activities such as those 
described in Chaptei XI — skimming to locate needed material, le- 
poiting on lecreational leading, deciding on the scenes needed to 
clianiati/e a stoi>. Special jiractice activities can be developed aiound 
basal-ic'adei stoiics oi aiound othei lelativelv short passages. It is 
inijioitant that the passages selected be vaiied in content. A stoi\ 
wiitten for cntci tainment is in a diffen-nt style than an informational 
aiticle, and an aiticle giving dir<*ctions is likely to be phiased more 
jnecisely than one giving gencial iufotmation. Children need to 
have the expeiience of reading for the geneial sense of such vaiied 
types of mateiials. Fuitheimoie, they need to engage in activities 
that help them learn to adjust their reports in terms of their put- 
poses. The items chosen to summarize the same adventure story are 
different, depending on whether one is thinking of it as a story to 
read aloud to others, a book to recommend to a boy who likes ad- 
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venture stories, or a source of information for children who want 
to know what animals live in the mountains. 

Questions calling for a reaction to the general idea of a passage 
should requiie answers that summarize, titles to paragraphs, or 
statements ol main points. Children may write the answer in their 
own words oi check various types of objec tive-test forms. The follow- 
ing suggest typical piactice activities. 

Summarizing the general contents of a passage is called for in: Giving 
titles to a seiies oi mimeographed paiagiaphs: choosing the toirect one oi 
three pioposed titles for a paragraph; choosinj^ one of three or four state- 
ments answering the question, What is this paragraph about; choosing 
the coirect answer to tell how a charactei in a paiagiaph felt, acted, 
looked; choosing which of several questions is answered in a given para- 
graph; sorting paragraphs clipped from newspapers or mimeographed, 
according to the topics they cover; writing single paragraphs summariz- 
ing a longer passage; classifying paragraphs on a given topic in terms cr£ 
whether they are factual or fictiorral, whether they would help to answer 
a given question or not. 

Identifying the sequence of events in a passage is needed foi: Making 
an outline; putting in the missing points in a partially hnislied outline; 
listing the steps given in a story to describe the unfolding ot a special 
activity; deciding on the scenes for a play; rearranging a series ol state- 
ments from a story in the order in wdiich they came, writing a brief book 
review or telling the class briefly about a favorite book; choosing the cor- 
rect statement to answer such questions as, Which came fast. What came 
next. 


Providing Experiences in Reading Carefully 
for Directions or Details 

Identify the skills involved in reading details. Reading for direc- 
tions or details depends, as do other comprehension technicjiies, on 
a clear purpose. It calls for enough exactness to assure the precise 
noting of a date, an event, or a description. It requires attention 
to descriptive adjc'ctives; to phrases indicating comparisons, such as 
taller than, as large as, heavier than] and to words giving clues to 
sequence, such as first, the next step, before, after. When directions 
are involved, it requires the identiheation of an orderly sequence 
of steps. Reading to note details or to follow directions frequently 
calls for willrngncss to reread in order to check specific points. It 
is a precise, accurate approach to materials. This is the reading skill 
that is needed to follow group plans effectively, to collect the detailed 
information needed for a group report, to }>erform a science experi- 
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merit, to read an arithmetic problem, or to report accurately on 
daily news items on the bulletin board. 

Make sure the child has related skills important in noting details. 
Skillful detailed reading is dependent both upon the techniques of 
critical evaluation and upon those of following the general gist of a 
passage. Because the skillful reader of details knows what he is look- 
ing for, he uses many of the same techniques he would use to get the 
general idea of a passage, both in order to locate the details he needs 
and to understand them in their setting. Change of pace also has 
been identified as an important aid in activities such as following 
directions, reading arithmetic problems, or tracing the histcjrical 
sequence of events, where it is often helpful to skim {or general uri 
derstanding of the passage first As the job of locating information 
becomes more complex, the related reference skills of using tables 
of contents and indexes become impcjrtant. In addition, tlie general 
difficulty level of the material to be lead and the learnei s expeiience 
background influence the effectiveness of detailed reading just as 
they affect other aspects of comprehension. 

Provide practice that calls for precise reading. Practice activities 
centering on detailed reading ask cjuestions such as xvhat, when, 
how, what time, where, in what order, hoiv many, what kind. These 
are the types of cjuestions with which the child turns to liis social- 
studies report, his science textbook, or the article he has clipped from 
the daily j^iapcr. Work-type materials can be developed around short 
minicograj)hed passages or stoiies in basal readers, accompanied oy 
a variety of multiple-cl rice, true false, or Lompletion questions. Be- 
cause reading lor details is particularly impoiiant in informational 
reading, a number of the prac**ce passages should be factual in na- 
ture. "The difficirlty of the reacung problem can be governed some- 
what by the ejuestion. The answer to a question worded in almost 
the exact [)hrasrng of the book is easiei to locate than one that calla 
for an inference, or for seeing the relationship between two facts. 

Because it is important to teach children to read with clear pur- 
poses in mind, the child should know the questions he is to answer 
before he starts to read. It is sometimes argued that the youngster 
who knows what he is to look for will merely turn pages until the 
right answer appears. This is not likely to happen if questions arc 
phrased so that the answer is not immediately apparent and if 
children have been helped to become truly interested in learning to 
read well. Furtherfnore, if this procedure leads to correct answers, 
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it can be argued that such intelligent skimming is more effective 
than indiscriminate noting of all the details in the passage, pertinent 
or otherwise. Except for an occasional demonstration of tlic impor- 
tance of reading with care, children should not be given an assign- 
ment to read a passage without knowing, at least in geneial terms, 
what they are reading for. This applies equally to special practice 
and to assignments in the content fields. Typical practice activities 
are suggested in the paragraphs that follow. 

Practice in locating separate details can be given by: Answering ques 
tions asking udw, what kind, what rolor, how nld, when, where, answer- 
ing factual statements about a passage with yes or no, true or false; com 
plcting factual statements about a passage, clioosing the coireci word to 
complete statements ol details from a passage. 

Pradiee m discovering related details can be given by: Listing impor- 
tant details about the characters in a story; matching tlie names of several 
characters with appropiiatc descriptions, classifying facts in two or three 
columns according to a scheme suggested by the contents ol the jiassagc — 
list the animals that hibernate ancl those that do not, list the methods 
used by pioneers and those used today. 

Experient e in following diiecUons may be given through: Carrying 
out mimeographed directions foi construction, cooking, making charts, 
making classroom decoiatioris, or some other appropriate acflvity, put- 
ting in order a set of statements indicating a sequence ol events; listing, 
stej) by step, a process described in an informational story in a basal 
reader, answering true or false, or completing key statements about a set 
of directions from a workbook, an arithmetic problem, or a description 
of a science activity. 

DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE READING RATE 

Identify the techniques needed for effective reading rate. Con 
solidation of the skills that make lor effective reading late comes 
largely at the intennediate-grade level alter piirnary teclnncjues of 
compiehension, and particularly those of word analysis, have been 
well established. Popular magazine articles often imply that the most 
rapid reader is the most effective reader. Actually, as indicated in tlie 
objectives of the intermediate-grade reading program in Chaptei X, 
the most efficient reader is the one who can vary his speed appro- 
priately ill terms ol the reading task he is undertaking. Rapid read 
ing is effective for locating needed material, for certain types of 
recreational reading, for skimming to appraise the potential value 
of material, foi rcchecking familiar material for needed information, 
and for getting the general idea of a passage. Tlie reader must go 
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more slowly if he is paying attention to details, looking for a specific 
piece of information, trying to follow a set of directions, or working 
out an arithmetic problem. »Slowei* rate is also needed for recreational 
reading when the enjoyment of the passage depends on being aware 
of its descriptive qualities or its cadence. 

The effective reader varies his rate not only from one type of 
materia] to another, but within a single reading task. lie skims to 
locate needed information, slows down to read carefully when he 
has found it, rereads rapidly to be sure he has understood it correctly, 
and takes notes on one point at a time. It is this flexibility in ap- 
proach that is the ultimate objective in helping children develojj 
effective reading rate. 

Because rate of reading is dependent upon the purposes for which 
the child is reading, it is not possible to set up standards in terms ol 
numbers of words a minute against which the child’s leading can be 
checked. Many of the standardized reading tests publislied for the 
intermediate grades have checks of reading rate from which the 
child’s j)osition in iclation to others of his reading level can be se- 
cured. Fven these scores must be used with caution, because they 
indicate the child’s performance only when he is working with ma- 
terials and with cjuestions similar to those used in the test. 

A rough picture ol the lange in leading rates can be secured by 
noting the order in which the members of a reading group complete 
a gi\en selection. Children who consistently finish last aic likely to 
be those ivho will benefit from activities designed to increase their 
speed. Other evidence of unduly slow reading can be secuicd by 
watching the order in which children finish other assignments; by 
looking lor a pattern of wdl-doiie but unfinished work on standard- 
ized or classroom tests; by studying oral leading for poor phrasing, 
which is sometimes a clue to a woid-by-word approach to leading- 
mattci ; and by watching for signs of vocalization or pointing. Chil- 
dien who finish well ahead of the group can be studied in a similar 
fashion for evidence of too rapid leading — not being able to report at 
least the general gist of what is read, missing obvious details, making 
a hit-and-miss pattern of errors which bears little relationship to the 
increasing difhculty of the cjuestions on a test, or reading aloud in a 
fashion that shows little sensitivity to meaning. 

Change of pace is also important to note. Does the child who does 
such a satisfactory job of careful note-taking shy away from long 
recreational books because it lakes too much time to finish them? How 
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effective is the avid reader of stories when he reports his share of a 
group project calling for exact information? As a child works his way 
til rough a single reference book for information, does he start at the 
first page and read his way ploddingly through to what he actually 
needs or does he use some short cuts? Such surveys will indicate some 
children who need special help, but will identify many others who 
have learned to adapt thcii leading rale to thcii needs in the normal 
couise of learning to handle materials of iiici eased variety and 
difficulty. 

Make sure the child has related skills important in effective read- 
ing rate, ("auses of ineffective reading rate arc many. One of the most 
important is lack of clear purpose. The child who does not know 
what he is looking for may, on the one hand, skip impoiiant details 
because he does not recognize their value or, on the other, plod 
laboriously tlnough his reading trying to pay attention to evciything. 
It is clear purpose, also, that allows the reader to use efficiently such 
aids to skimming as chapter and section headings, topic sentences, 
and chapter summaries. On the othei hand, inability to use these 
basic reference aids can result in ineffective leading rate even when 
the reader knows exactly what he is looking foi. Inability to under 
stand material, inadecpiate technicjues of word analysis, and lack of 
the experience backgiound from which to interpict what is rc'ad, aie 
other important obstructions » ) effective reading spec*(I. Typically, 
with adults as well as with childicn, the more difficult the material 
tJie slower the rate. 

Kven when materials arc easy and purposes are c lear, some children 
may have adopted a word-by-word approach to their reading. Some 
times this is accompanied by vocal i/ing or by pointing to the words 
one at a time. This is both slower and less meaningful than leading 
in phrase units. The practice of vocab/ing has the general effect of 
holding the child’s silent-reading speed to the rale at which he can 
read aloud. In some cases, these immature technicjues may have 
lingered from the time when they served a useful j^urposc at the pri- 
mary level. An overly heavy oral approach to reading in the primary 
grades may be another possible cause. Working wdth difficult ma- 
terials where hard words prevented the development eff ability to 
read in phrase units may be still another. Whatever the cause, when 
crutches such as vocalization arc still being used, slow speed is almost 
always the result. 

Poor eye movements are sometimes listed as a cause for slow rcack 
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ing Speed. Photographic lecords of eye movements indicate that the 
eyes progress across the printed page in a series of short hops. The 
larger tlie amount of material taken in at a single glance and the 
fewer the regressive movements, or backward looks, the more effective 
the reading usually is. However, these movements arc not regular. 
It is the readei’s comprehension of the ]3rinted page that seems to 
determine Jiow his eyes move. The skillful reader catches appropriate 
phrase units in his glance. His eyes light on key woids. The position 
of the key word or the phrase dctci mine's where his eyes ^vill stop. 
The poor reader typically has poor eye movements — he looks at one 
word at a time, looks several limes at a word to pronounce it or get 
its jneaning, or loses his place and has to look back over what he has 
read.’ Activities designed to secure more effective reading rate need 
to concenliaie, then, not cjn devices to help the eyes move m me- 
chanical rhythm, but on experiences which make for better w^ord 
recognition and ability to see key words and phrase irnrts as reading 
progresses. 

Provide practice in reading rate focussed at the point of difficulty. 
All the toregoing sources of difficulty need to be kept in mind in 
planning practice actisities to secure more effective reading rate. 
\gaiii, a basic Inst sie*p is to make sure that children know the pur- 
poses loi which ihev are leadrng. In the interests of effective speed, it 
is often helpful to discuss witlr a group how thev will need to rc'ad 
in order to ac hieve then j)in poses There are nianv books tor you on 
the libraiv table. How ccruld you skim so as to find those v\hiclr will 
be most helpful to voiii gioiij)?” ‘Uefene you do anything else, sup 
pose von read this story, pisi thinking whether it would be a good 
one to share.” ” I his is a good d< sciiption of Icrbster fishing, but you 
are going to have to m ,ul caiefullv or you will miss some of the steps.” 
Such discussions not only help children to become aware of good 
reading techniejues, but thev help the teacher to idcntifv inadccjuate 
ones. 

A second fundamental aid to the development of effective reading 
speed is the provision of cpiantities of easv, interesting material. If 
the words of a stor y are well within a child’s grasp, the sentence struc- 
ture is simple, and the story is one that holds his attention and pulls 
him along because of his interest, he is much more likclv to increase 

r A 1iel[)liil iccent suniTnary ol the studies of c>c mo\ements can be found in Irving 
II. Anderson .aid Walter F. Dcaiborn, The Psychology of Teaching Reading, pp. 101- 
137. New Yolk: The Ronald I^rcss Company, 1952. 
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his speed. Easy recreational reading provides useful experience in 
rapid reading because the child is not slowed by the need to look for 
special information or to check carefully for details. In the content 
fields, also, a child can develop more effective reading speed if he 
is not hampered by unduly hard words and complicated style. 

When slow reading is occasioned by inadequate word meanings oi* 
poor word-analysis techniques, there can be little pressure for in- 
creased rate until such time as the word-study problem has been 
solved. If it is desirable to help the child develop techniques of rapid 
reading at the same time that he conquers a word-study problem, he 
will need to be provided with veiy easy material lor practice purposes. 

The too rapid reader also needs help. Some of the most effective 
activities to teach such a child to read more carefully arc those that 
lequire reading for details or following diicctions. This is one case 
where it is sometimes helpful to use a series ol detailed cjucstions to 
check on the accuracy of the child’s reading wilhout giving him an> 
advance warning of what he should have been looking for. Sometimes 
more difficult reading or more diallenging problems aic helpful il 
the too rapid reader happens to be an intelligent child who is rel) 
ing mainly on his general intellectual ability and on nunor context 
clues. Once in a while, the child who is seemingly a c tireless rapid 
reader is actually one who finds the material difficult and who is 
hiding his inability to handle it by seeming to skim through it. Diag- 
nostic insights based on a study of each individual are a fust step in 
planning tor practice. 

Activities for the slow reader whose problem seems to be a labori- 
ous word-by-word approach should, for the most pari, be planned 
with irrleicsting passages -basal-ieader stories, uorkboerk paragraphs, 
articles trom diildicn’s newspapers. wSuch mc'dianical devices as 
phrase cards may be used to demonstrate the \alue of scedng more 
than one word at a glance, but they fail to give the experience in 
purposeful reading which is one of the essential elements in learning 
to vary one’s reading speed.^ 

The type of question that encourages rapid reading calls for a gen- 
eral reaction to the passage. Detailed reading, unless the details are 
very obvious, reciuires slower speed. Since part of the skill is to learn 
to read for specific purposes, cjuestions are more useful if stated before 

2 Eloisc B. Cason, Mechanical Methods for Increasing the Speed of Reading. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 878. New Yoik: Teachers College, Columl)ia 
University, 1913. 
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the child begins to read. If ability to vary pace is desired, the queS' 
tions can call for several specific details, which the child first skims 
to locate and then reports accurately. Often timing the reading so 
that the child is under a little pressure to read rapidly and graphing 
progress so that he can see himself improving are devices helpful to 
the slow reader. If the timing can be arranged so that a child is al- 
lowed to finish a selection, it makes for better comprehension than il 
the reading is stopped arbitrarily at the end of a given number of 
minutes. Among the specific activities that are helpful are the follow- 
ing; 

Questions helpful as checks on comprehension when rapid reading is 
desired ask for: 'Felling the general gist of the stor); checking how the 
main character felt; checking what the story was about or what the best 
title for it would be; answeiing obvious questions of fact; answ^ering ob- 
vious questions about what a key diaiafter did or what kind of person 
he was. 

Methods of timing conuement for classroom use are: Wiiting the time 
on the board in ten-second intervals and letting the chdd copy the num 
beis he sees as he finishes, having the children raise hands as they finish 
a selection and jotting down the time; allowing the group to read lor a 
determined amount of time and then counting the words each child has 
read, using a standardized reading test ot speed; letting reading partners 
time each other. 

CluUhen can be helped to see the value of reading in phrases by: Read- 
ing aloud to the child while he follows silently, if his silent speed is slower 
than the teacher's oral speed, demonstrating phrase units by flash cards; 
typing all l)ut the climax of an interesting sentence, and Hashing this tc> 
the child in a phrase; demonstrating phrase units by having him read a 
few passages typed so that phrase groups are separated; talking to him 
about eye movements; asking him to find the answ^er to a question 
phrased in the words of the book by looking down the page as rapidly as 
he can until he reaches the correct place; reading conversation, or other 
oral-reading activities where it is natural to use good phrasing. 

Vocalization and pointing can be reduced by: Working with very easy 
material; having a group discussion on why one can go faster without 
these crutches; having the child put a finger to his lips as he reads; put- 
ting a lollypop, tongue depresstr, or clean handkerchief in the mouth as 
a reminder; encouraging the child to suggest his own reminders; having 
the child hold his book in both hands so that pointing is not possible; 
asking the child to glance rapidly down the page looking for an obvious 
piece of information. 

Activities to sharpen the use of reference techniques in developing 
more effective skimming are: Skimming a list of chapter titles and check- 
ing those tiiat might help on a special problem; seeing who can find a 
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stated section in a standard reference book the most rapidly; locating 
a paragraph on a given topic by looking for topic sentences; listing the 
topic sentences in a series of paragraphs; using the index or table of 
contents in a given book to see who can find a stated topic the most 
quickly. 

Habits of overly-careful detailed reading can be broken down by: 
Cutting down, if nccessaiy, the number of classroom demands for detailed 
infoimation; making assignments that call foi the general impression 
of a paragraph — checking to see if these books might help us, leafing 
through the library books and seeing which one sounds the most inter- 
esting, listing on the boaid the pages that will help your gioup with 
your topic; asking the child to sort a giouf of ncwsj)apei clip})ings with 
clear headlines as rapidly as he can in teims of a given classification of 
topics; having childien predict what an aitu le iii a diildicifs newspapci 
will be about by skimming the headline and the opening paragraph; 
leading a class discussion about ways of finding information nioie rapidly. 

IMPROVING SKILL IN ORAL READING 

Consider the purposes served by oral reading. One of the recuiiing 
problems for many intennediau grade tcadiers is that ol the appro 
pridte use of oral reading. TcMching techniques Iia\c varied from 
those that make much use of oial work to those that allo^v vciy little. 
A c ommon-sense solution to the problem can be aiiivtd at by con- 
sidering tlie uses of oral leading in e\ei>da} hie. 

Two clear-cut types of oral leading demand an audience. First, 
reading aloud is used in discussion lo conhrm or to ilkisiratc an 
opinion. Oral reading ol this sort makes up a good shaie ol that done 
by most adults. ITsually the passage is shoit. 1 he readei finds in the 
daily papei, in a magazine, or in a book two or three sciiteiucs that 
illustrate what he has just been saying, and asks his audience lo listen 
to them. This t)pe of oral reading is not often jiracticed ahead of 
time, although the leader has usuall) lead silently what he now leads 
aloud. It is used whenever the readci happens upon a passage that 
proses his point. Its cfleclu cness depends moie upon the appiopri- 
ateness of the passage sclci ted than il docs on the excellence of the 
reader’s delivery. Second, oral reading of longer passages is used lo 
entertain or to inform others. In these situations the audience is pre- 
pared to sit and listen. In some cases, the material will be a story, a 
play, or poetry, and the purpose to entertain. In others, it will be a 
report, a summary or revierv of a book, or the minutes of a meeting, 
and the purpose to give information. The participants may be a single 
child or a group. In these situations the reader, or readers, have the 
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opportunity to select the material ahead of time. The effectiveness of 
the presentation depends partly upon the choice of materials but 
mainly upon the skill with which they are read. 

From the teacher’s point of view, the diagnostic function of oral 
reading may be listed as a third purpose it can serve. Often the most 
helpful way of identifying the exact trouble when a child is having 
difficulty pronouncing words or is using poor phrasing is to have him 
work aloud. This type of oral reading is not meant tor an audience. 
It is an experience to be shared by the child, his teacher, and perhaps 
the members of a symj)athetic leading group interested in helping 
each other. 

A fourtli use of oral reading, for many readers, is to aid compre- 
hension and word recognition when materials are difficult. Primary 
teachers are familiar with this need. Many beginners seem benefit 
from hearing, as well as seeing, what they read. Adults often mumble 
to themselves when leading becomes hard. Vocali/aiion is properl) 
frowned upon as a hindrance to reading speed, but it is not necessary 
to become distuibed if a good reader occasionally resorts to tliis de- 
vice. The child who needs help is the one ^vho uses it as a regular 
habit. I’here will even be times when the teacher niav encourage a 
child to try a difiicult passage aloud or read it to him, if he seems un- 
able to (orred an erior in pronunciation or in emphasis by rereading 
silently. Like oial reading for diagnostic purposes, this type ot oral 
reading does not call lor an audience, reachers occasionally feel tliat 
a book which is loo difficult loi coin})rehcnsion when it is read silently 
will be understood if rhihlren take turns reading it aloud. While this 
jirocedure may piovide an opportunity to give help with hard words, 
it is doulitful if it is nearly a , effet tive a way of conve)iiig the infor- 
mation as telling it to the clnldren or reading it aloud well to them. 

reaching ol oral leading needs to be planned to allow for expeii- 
enccs both with the reading of short passages to illustrate and coniii m 
opinions, and with the reading ol longer selections to enteitain o\ 
infoim. The responsibility of the tcachei is to provide the opportu- 
nities where each is appre^prian., to know the kind of material tliat is 
suitable in each case, and to vary the audience situation with the pur- 
pose for which the material is being read. With intermediate grade 
children the development of skill in reading longer stories, poetry, 
and drama in audience situations is a particularly important point of 
focus, since these older children now possess the underlying word- 
recognition techniques and the other reading skills needed for effec- 
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live oral presentations. This is the type of oral-reading activity in 
which practice to develop new skills is most likely to be needed. Read- 
ing to confirm or to illustrate an opinion does not require so high a 
degree of competence in reading aloud, although it provides valuable 
practice in selecting appropriate passages for special emphases. 

Many intermediate-grade teachers feci that it is important to do a 
certain amount of oral work for diagnostic purposes in reading-group 
situations. While it is true that much can be learned about a child's 
difficulties by this procedure, the very tact that errors are anticipated 
means that difficult materials have to be read. 1 his makes for a situa- 
tion in which a child is likely to be embarrassed by the presence ol 
an audience and in which the membeis of the audience have little 
interest unless they, too, are concerned with the diagnostic prexess. 
Although it is possible to develop in a group a spirit of helpfulness 
and a willingness to let others point out errors, intensive diagnostic 
work through oral reading is usually best done when the child and 
teacher work together away from the rest of the group. 

Even less than in the piimaiy grades is there need for the round- 
robin approach to a story where each child reads aloud, often without 
previous preparation. Not only is it important to set up rcMcling at ti\ - 
ities where the child Icains to use silent-reading techniques but it is 
equally important to keep out ol the oral reading situation the pos 
sible negative attitudes associated with listening to oneself and one’s 
friends make mistakes, waiting one’s turn, taking too long to finish 
a story since it would go ranch faster silently, or waiting patieml) 
while a story that has just been read silently is read again aloud. Diag 
nostic clues can be secured in suffu ient number as children report on 
what they read silently, pronounce unfamiliar words listed for tlu m 
on the chalkboard as part of the introduction of a new unit, read 
aloud short passages in answer to questions, or work together aloud 
for the legitimate purpose of preparing to share a story with another 
group. There will be, howe\er, occasions when a reading group will 
take turns in reading a story aloud, just for the fun of participating, 
without any particular regard for developing a presentation for an 
audience and without undue concern for the degree of skill shown by 
each of the group members. Usually this sight oral reading will be 
with relatively easy material, or with stories in which the hard words 
have already been studied through silent-reading activities. 

Identify the skills needed for oral reading. Oral reading has its 
own set of techniques. These were outlined in brief when the objec- 
tives of reading instruction in the intermediate grades were discussed 
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in Chapter X. It calls, first, for successful pronunciation of unfamiliar 
words. In silent reading the child may take time to work out the 
analysis of a difficult word. In an oral presentation he loses his audi- 
ence or fails to make his point if he hesitates too often or too long. 
The practices of using simpler materials when a long selection is to 
be read aloud and of giving the reader an opportunity to scan the 
material silently before he reads aloud, and in many cases to rehearse, 
provide safeguards at this point. 

The skilled oral reader must also be able to read in appropriate 
phrase units. This calls for ability to keep the eyes far enough ahead 
of the voice to foresee both phrasing and hard words. The child who 
secs only the words he is in the act of pronouncing rarely reads 
smoothly. A rough measure of eyc-voicc span can be secured by slid- 
ing a card unexpectedly over the child's book or by having a child 
close his book at a given signal and seeing how many additional words 
he can give coirectly. The skillful oral reader typhaliy can complete 
the phrase he was in the act of reading, and often can give the next 
one. riiis device also accjiiaints the child with the desirability ot 
keeping the eye ahead of the voice in reading aloud. 

In leading stoiies to an aiidieiKe. there are the added tasks of using 
the Noice to carry the humor, suspense, or excitement that the authoi 
intended withemt distracting the attention of the listener from what 
is lead to the jieison reading. In reading conversation, the skilled 
reader needs to be able to create the charactei he is representing. 
Poetry picsents the new pioblcin of expressing the rliytlim of the 
j)oem without sacri' cing mood or expression to a chojipv emphasis 
on meter and rhyme. When several children woik together in a 
c hoial-reading jireseiitation they must learn how to use solo and 
(hoi us voices ellectivcly, wiien louder and when softer voices are 
appiopriate, henv to build climaxes, and how to use rhythm effec- 
tively. Skills such as these are the special responsibility of the inter- 
mediate and high school giades. 

Foi some children, being before an audience adds other types of 
problems. There is need to make onesell heard. This may entail 
learning how to hold a book so that one's voice is not muffled and 
developing sufficient courage to look at one’s audience. Standing 
jiroperly in fiont of an audience, knowing what to do if one makes a 
misftike, and waiting one's turn in a group presentation add olhei 
types ol difficulties. Hiese are all part of becoming skilled in reading 
aloud. 

Speed, in oial reading, is a matter of achieving a rate which is 
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effective in conveying meaning. Typically a child’s oial reading rale 
sliould be approximately that at which he normally speaks. Only 
rarely will there need to be any pressure for increased speed. More 
often the task will be one of encouraging him to read more slowly 
and distinctly. 

It is often helpful to prepare a check list of oral-reading skills to 
serve as a guide in woiking with a group. For diagnostic purposes 
such a list would concern itself chiefly with the child’s ability to pro- 
nounce difficult words, his attack on new words, whcie and why he 
repeats, how well he phrases, and other 'evidences of reading skill. 
For guiding growth in audience situations the list would center more 
upcm techniques that are needed to hold an audience — ability to read 
with expression, poise in front of an audience, clearness of enuncia- 
tion, cjuality of voice. Childien wdll grow in theii insight into good 
oral reading if they help to piepare such lists. Classioom bulletin 
boards often display charts entitled Houf to Make a Good Report, 
What Makes a Good Story Teller, flow to Be a Good Audience, 
Things to Remember When We Read Aloud Such lists can sei\e 
both as a guide for prepaiing an oral piesentation and as a basis tor 
subseejuent evaluation. 

Provide materials and settings appropriate to the oral-reading 
task. Problems of choosing the mateiials and settings loi oial reading 
activities are more easily solved when the type of oral reading is kept 
in mind. Activities calling for the reading of a few lines to answer a 
cpiestion or to confirm an opinion seldom need any special adjust- 
ment of material oi spec id plans foi the audience. Ciluldren lead 
fioni the books they have been using to solve the pioblcm at hand 
lender discussion may be a basal reader story or gioup of stories, a 
short paiagiaph from a work type activity, a social studies or science 
text, or a reference bocA. The audience is the particular group inter- 
ested in the problem. All may have their books ojien, if a common 
text is being used, and all may check on the leader or read other 
statements in their turn. iVt othei times the audience may listen as 
each child reports on a book that has been his particular assignment 
Typicallv, the reader has scanned the material silently, but he seldom 
has done much careful preparation for his oral contribution. Little 
tension is produced by the audience situation because the selection 
read is very short and others are doing the same thing. Often the 
group is sitting in an informal circle and, while the reader may stand 
to be heard, he rarely needs to assume a lonely place in the front of 
the classroom. 
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When the situation is one of presenting a story, a report, or a 
dramatization to an audience, more care is needed in choosing ma- 
terials and in planning for the oral-reading experience. The task of 
holding an audience demands interesting material. Insofar as pos- 
sible, it should be unfamiliar to the listeners — a story or play in the 
basal readers reserved for a particular reading group, a library book 
that is new to the group, a play written by the children themselves, 
social-studies reports developed by a small group for presentation to 
the class as a whole, the minutes of the meeting of the (lass club, oi 
the report of the special group who went on an excursion. Never 
should an audience in this type of situation sit with open bc^oks 
checking on the performers. Since skillful reading is important to 
hold the attention of the audience, the materials should be easy for 
the pet formers to read. Reports growing out of units of work in con- 
tent fields usually meet this criterion if the children are encoinaged 
to use their own words and to avoid copying verbatim from their ref- 
erence books. Stories from basal readers, plays, poems, and selections 
fiom library books can be evaluated for dilhculty as one step in de 
ciding whether they are appropriate to share with the class. Choice 
of reasonably sliorl selections is another aid in holding an audience. 
Even wn'th careful selection of materials, performers should not go 
before the audience unprepared. This is the type ot oral-reading 
situation most likely to produce tension. The participant deserves to 
feel thoroughly at home with what he reads, and he enves it to his 
audience to be well prepared. 

Adjust teaching nphases to the needs of each oral-reading situa- 
tion. The type ol help given by the teacher will vary w’ith the dc- 
nrarids of the particular ora ’-reading situation. When the selections 
read are very slioit and the ietting informal, there is not much oj> 
port unity to omphasi/c the fine points of plirasing and inflection. 
Stress is likely to be upon appropriate selection of what is read in 
terms of the problem. ’‘Where did you find it?” “Can you prove 
that?” “I ciorr’t think tliat’s what it meant.” “What pan of the story 
was it in?” “My book said . , are the types of cjuestions and com- 
ments that call for the brief oral report. However, this informal situa- 
tion offers an opportunity to give help in many of the fundamentals 
of good oral presentation. Children can be expected to make them- 
selves heard, to use acceptable phrasing, and to pay attention to punc- 
tuation. In this informal sharing, suggestions designed to help the 
audience underst'and can be offered without unduly embarrassing 
the reader. “Would you read that just a little louder, it w^as hard to 
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hear/’ “Didn’t he read the wrong country? My books say Australia, 
not America.’’ “Try to read your choice of the scary part so that it 
really scares us.’’ This informal give-and-take also helps children get 
used to the idea of making their points before an audience without 
the pressure that comes from a more lengthy presentation. 

When longer selections are being prepared for an audience, much 
effective practice can be secured in the small group in which the 
project arose. If several children are to share in the presentation, they 
form a natural group to set standards, to act as a critical audience for 
rehearsal purposes, and in other ways to help to polish the perform- 
ance. Many insiglits into good oral reading can be developed in these 
group sessions. In making their plans the children may discuss what 
makes a good report, a good story to share, or a good dramaii/ation. 
Insights into diffeient methods of presentation can be developed — a 
story could be dramatized, each child could read a selected number 
of paragraphs, one person could read to a climax and ask the audience 
to guess what would happen next, a series of climaxes could be used 
this way, peo[)le could read the conversation, reports could be given 
in panel form, })ictuies might help the presentation, a solo and some 
( horuses could be used in a poem. In practicing lor the ofal petform- 
anc'c the gioup members can help each otliei. Sometimes two oi three 
persons may try out a part or a method of presentation. Ciroup dis- 
cussion can analyze the sticng^iis and weaknesses of the various inter- 
pretations. Situations have also bec*n described where groups inter- 
ested in better oral reading laid plans for extended practice using 
c heck sheets, reading partners, or a tape recorder as aids in e\ aliening 
progress. These intensive work sessions can do much to help a child 
become accustomed to listeners while he receives help with his part 
of the presentation. 

Make special provision for working with poetry. Of all the oral- 
reading situations, those calling for reading poetry are among the 
ones reejuiring the most skill. Too often the reader emphasizes the 
rhythm and rhyme of the poem to the exclusion of the mood and the 
meaning. One important aid is to hear poetry well read by the teacher 
on many occasions. It is also helpful to give the child informal op- 
portunities to Icain to recite poems long before he tries to read much 
poetry aloud. These may be the chorus of a specially liked poem in 
which his group has learned to join; or a short stanza about rain, 
snow, spring weather, or foggy days that he has heard his teacher re- 
peat so often he has gradually learned to say it with her. The child 
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who comes to the reading of poetry with such experiences as back- 
ground is likely to have more sensitivity for what the author of a 
poem is trying to convey. 

Reading a poem aloud to children befoie they try to read it for 
themselves sometimes helps to offset tendencies toward exaggerated 
rhythm. Having children read the poem silently first, discussing it, 
deciding what the author is trying to expicss, and picking out paitic- 
ularly intciesting lines can help as background for oial work. In read- 
ing a poem aloud, several children may suggest diffeient intcrpreta 
tions. This technique is particularly helpful in developing choral - 
speaking presentations. As children discuss the need for solo voices, 
the places for iiici cased emphasis, ways of getting contrasts, and wavs 
of speaking that comey the meaning of the poem, the) can tiv out the 
various suggestions. One gioup learned much by developing in blank 
verse thcii own creative summaiy of theii study of the opening ol the 
West. 1 his unit was paiticularly rich in its combmation of e\peii 
ences in (icative language, social studies, oial leading, and choial 
speech.'* 

Provide for an attentive audience. An appreciative audience makes 
an impoitant (ontiibution to good oial reading. In part, this can be 
achieved b) discussing with the cfnlc^ien standards of good audieiKe 
bchaviOT. Sometimes at the end of a presentation the panic ipants can 
be asked how^ the audience helped them. Sometimes an audience can 
evaluate itself. Situations when the class is invited to a progiam given 
b) another loom c.ni be used for discussions of how guests should be- 
have, A.sscmhl) pio^ aiTo offer othci oj)]ioit unities for con^sideration 
of audience beliavioi. 

Some consideration needs o be given to tlie quality of the perform- 
ance presented to an audience. Wcll-picpared pcTloimcrs, intciest- 
ing and new material, and a reasonably short presentation have been 
suggested as aids in seeming a successful presentation. At tim^^s a 
group has been hedped to set better standaids by a frank discussion 
of why the audieme became restless. 

Tension beloie an audience, can be reduced if ciitical comments 
are not recpiested. Wlicn a small group has worked haid on a piesen- 
tation, thc'rc^ will he ample opportunities loi critical interactions 
among those directly involved. 7’he largei audience can then confine 
its comments to cpiestions on points of inteiest, statements about 

SGciUude M. Colev^ ‘‘Enrichment of Social Studies by Choral Speech.” OnpubUshed 
Master’s field Project. Cincinnati Unncrsity of Cincinnati, 1951. 
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things especially well done, questions about how the group worked, 
contributions to general discussion from their own related experi- 
ences, and other types of participation which avoid direct criticism 
of the performers. 

Help the shy child gain confidence. Even with an informal situa- 
tion and a sympathetic audience, a shy child may have difficulty read- 
ing before others. There are many ways of giving support. It is often 
helpful to encourage participation in a small group first. Experiences 
in answciing questions and reading short selections in an informal 
discussion group can piovide an easy stait. If the child is one of the 
poorer readers, it may be well to encourage him to begin by telling 
what he has read in his own words rather than by reading aloud. 
Thorough pieparation when oral reading is undertaken will also 
help. On occasion, the teacher may work with the child alone in order 
to be sure that his pciformance before the gioup is successful. Easy 
materials and short selections often help. 

In coming before the class as a whole, the shy thild may first have 
a non-speaking part, perhaps as one of a group -one of the seven 
dwarfs, one of the mischievous children in the family, oi even one of 
a gtove of trees whose sole responsibility is to sway in th^ wind. First 
oral attempts before the entire class may also be easier if the child is 
with others —reading part of a story telling about one of several pic- 
tures, or reading one part of a report on a social-studies panel. Some- 
thing to hold or point to can help — a picture one has drawn, a piece 
of science equipment, a cliart, or the illustrations from a favorite 
book. 

In a classroom where a lelaxed and cooperative atmosphere has 
been developed, children can be helped to understand each otlier’s 
problems and to give sympathetic help. One group promised not to 
look at a shy child as he spoke his first lines on a large stage so that 
they would not make him nervous. The child’s delight in his success 
was no greater than that of his friends. Another group took care to 
give generous approval of each success of a child who was gradually 
overcoming oral-reading difficulties. A third group divided to form 
practice partners in such a way that good readers could help the 
poorer ones. In these atmospheres the shy youngster is rot so hesitant 
to try his wings. 

Supply ample opportunities for oral reading. An essential element 
in the development of skillful oral reading is a genuine need to share 
with others, whether it be a line or two to settle an argument or a 
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favorite book. These oral-reading experiences do not represent an 
isolated expenditure of time since, in many cases, they help to cul- 
minate silent-reading experiences growing out of unit activities, 
provide outlets for creative-language experiences, or make it possible 
to share recreational reading. Many types of oral-reading activities arc 
suggested in the reading units discussed in Chapter XI. Opportuni- 
ties such as the following deserve consideration: 

Opportunities for reading stories are found in: Sharing recreational 
reading with other groups; sharing a basal-reader story with other read- 
ing groups; taking part in a library hour during a noon recreation pe- 
riod; reading original stories developed through creative-writing experi- 
ences; planning a special program for another class; sharing appropriate 
stories as part of a holiday celebration. 

Oral reading related to dramatization (an be encouraged through: 
Reading a story aloud as group members pantomime the action; reading 
parts of a story or a play as a reading-group activity; sharing a favorite 
story with other grouj)s as a play, a radio performance, a television show; 
suminari/ing a social-studies unit with a play. 

Experiences luith poetry can be secured tlnoiigh: Sharing poems dur- 
ing a j)oetry pciiod or a noon sharing time; developing a program lor 
other classes by means of a tape recorder; using poems as part of a Christ- 
mas program; leading favorite poems to other reading groups as choral- 
speaking presentations; reading original poetry; developing original 
choral-speaking jircsentations as part of the summary of a unit. 

Reading reports aloud is called for in: Reading current news articles; 
reading the minutes of a club meeting; reading individual or group rc- 
jioris as i^art of the summary of a social-studies unit; reading special an- 
nouncements to other classes; sharing book reports during a library 
hour; reading aloud group plans for a special activity. 

DEVELOPING MORE SKILLED APPROACHES TO ]VORD STUDY 

Word recognition, meaning, and analysis are the three fold em- 
phases of tlie word-study program of the intermediate grades, just as 
they are in the primary grades. However, the relationships among 
them change for the child who has made typical progress. Words with 
unfamiliar meanings, wdiich v\cre carefully controlled in primary 
reading materials, appear in increasing number now. This heavier 
vocabulary load is occasioned not only by the new concepts of the 
various content fields but also by the greatly extended scope of the 
topics included in basal readers, the wide range of books available 
for recreational reading, and the many types of incidental reading 
done by older children. Whereas the task of learning to recognize a 
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word at sight or to work out its pronunciation is, for a first-grader, 
rarely complicated by an unfamiliar meaning, the more skilled reader 
often finds his problem a combined one. Word-recognition tech- 
niques now serve mainly to help secure the instant recognition of 
words, by configuration and small clues, that makes for the skilled, 
rapid reading of the adult. Word-analysis skills, which become a 
gradual point of focus as primary children gain the reading back- 
ground needed for the identification of word-parts, now are indis- 
pensable as the reader makes independent attacks on his varied read- 
ing problems. 

All three oi these areas call for planned activities in the intermedi- 
ate grades. The reading tasks undertaken by older cliiklrcn require 
word-study skills that could not have been developed completel) 
through the reading-matter ol the primary grades. Furthermore, these 
more mature readers have the intellectual ability to understand tech- 
nical aspects of the construction of the English language that would 
have served little purpose earlier. 

In mail) clasSsrooiiis, and particularly in fourth grades, the word- 
study problem will be complicated by the fact that some of the chiJ 
dren wall not have grasped the fundamentals of word ;yial)sis t)pi- 
lall) developed in primary grades. Immaturity, illness, mo\ing Iroin 
school to sc hool, unlortunate experiences when the first steps toward 
word analysis were taken, and habits of relying too heaiily on the 
general configuration of the word and on context dues may be among 
the causes. For these children, the word-study program wall need to 
be begun at the le\cl that represents their present accomplishment. 
This may mean using some of the procedures suggested in Chapter 
IX for work with primary children. 

Building Word Meanings 

Help children meet the word-meaning demands of daily reading 
experiences. The trends that characterize the growth of the primar) 
child’s stock of word meanings also characterize the giowah of the 
vocabulary of the older child. New problems, too, can be identified 
as children lace the increased vocabulary of intermediate-grade ma- 
terials. First, the number of new terms continues to increase as chil- 
dren read about the far West, a trip to the moon, the animals of 
Africa, how to keep a simple budget, how to care for pets, or how to 
build an amateur radio set. Second, familiar words continue to take 
on new meanings. A period may be a punctuation mark or a time 
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block in the day’s schedule. A governor may be someone at the head 
of a government or a device to control the speed of a car. Third, a 
single meaning for a word continues to be enriched, A wagon may 
be a child’s toy, something used by a farmer, a mode of conveyance 
in pioneer days, or a police car. Fourth, derivatives of familiar words 
begin to appear more frequently — careful, careless; mwplace, replace, 
placement; discover, uncover, recover. Fifth, many abstract terms 
begin to be used — democratic, dictatorial, cooperative, sympathetic. 
Sixth, because English is a living language, new terms are being 
coined. Some of these meet the needs of our changed social and scien- 
tific world, some are made popular by sports or other feature writers, 
some repicscnt the giadual adoption of slang exjiressions — t eh cast, 
blitz, robot, O.K., a grounder. Finally, as the maturing reader ex- 
ploies the daily paper he meets teims that have accpiiied emotional 
tones foi adveitising, propaganda, or other pui poses --cfrastica/fv re- 
duced, liqindatt , un-Ameruau. Fheie may also exist the added prob- 
lem of lack ol the experience background that makes these new terms 
live. How does it feel to tide in a cot>ercd wagon} How tall would a 
fyyrarnid he? Is our school ground larger or smaller than an acre} 
Docs dcmociaey mean more than merely taking a vote? What is it 
like to live in a dum''‘ If we had Geimon, Japanese, Canadian visitors 
would they be diffcient from ourselves? 

Childien glow in their grasp of new terminology paitJy thiough 
tlieii wide leading, and paitly thiough the sensitivity to new woids 
that is developed in a stiinulaling classroom atmosphere. Tlie teacher 
who helps childien cl vclop a lich vocabulary and a piecise choice of 
words is, above everything else, aleit to the dav-by-day possibilities 
lor vocabulaiy development i < her room. C’diildren tan be helped to 
sense when one of thcii c lassinates has used a paititularly apt expies- 
sicjii or when then leading has introduced an unusual term. They 
can talk about woids that aie unfamiliar in a basal-reader story. Af'tr 
an c'xcursion, new terminology can be listed and in some cases addi- 
tional reading done to tlaiily concepts. Cicative writing can be eval- 
uated, in p.nt. loi effective choiic* of words. In oral reading situations 
it is olten helpful to check on the child’s understanding of the mean- 
ing ol a word that he is having difficulty pionouncing, since part of 
his pionunciation pioblem may lie in the tact that he is trying to 
read a worcl he has never heard before. “Tell it in your own woids.’’ 
“What do you think that means?’’ are useful checks. Children, too, 
can learn to listen 'lor unfamiliar words in an oral report and to dial- 
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lenge the speaker if he seems to be using terminology of which he is 
unsure. Encouragement to see if one can get the meaning of the new 
term from the context, its root, or its prefix or suffix is stimulating. 
Children can be given special recognition when they use a recently 
learned term in their conversation or written work. Consistent use 
of the dictionary and the attitude of “Let’s look it up’’ are other use- 
ful teaching aids. Occasional check tests built in the pattern of the 
typical vocabulary test may be used. Children may also help to decide 
which of a group of new terms are important enough that they should 
be added to the class spelling list. All the words that are part of a 
child’s reading vocabulary will not, of course, become part of his 
writing or his active oral vocabulary. However, the general classroom 
atmosphere should be one that encourages interest in learning to use 
new words, not merely passive acceptance of meanings in a context 
setting. 

Make special provision for the new vocabulary of the content 
fields. The typical problems of word meaning occurring in the ma- 
terials of the various content fields were described in Chapter XI — 
technical terms, technical meanings for fa)niliar terms, concepts 
which demand experience background for clc*ar uncleititanding. spe- 
cial symbolism, unfamiliar personal and place names. The piofdeni 
of developing word meanings in the content fields differs from the 
general profdem of vocabulary building in degree only. Many of the 
techniques that have just been discussed will serve ecjually well for 
a unit of work planned around experiences in science, social studies, 
or arithmetic. However, the problem is complicated in several ways. 
First, new terminology in a content field is likely to be met in quan- 
tity. One cannot read much about Indians, for example, withcnit 
encountering buffalo, tepee, tomahawk, buckskin, tribe. Second, the 
new terms are likely to be among the key words in the material and 
the child who does not know them may have trouble getting much 
of the meaning of what he is trying to read. Third, whenever the area 
is one in which the child’s experience background is limited, an im- 
portant aid to deducing the meaning from context is lacking. Fourth, 
the new terms may be those with which the child has had only the 
most limited acquaintance through other reading experiences or 
through conversation around the home. Fifth, the word-analysis task 
of working out the pronunciation may be difficult. This is true par- 
ticularly of personal and place names. Consider, for example, Genoa, 
Ponce de Leon, Puerto Rico, Montezuma, Aztec and the many others 
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that could appear in a shoit unit on explorers. As was suggested in 
Chapter XI, caielul selection of materials can solve part of the vocab- 
ulary problem in the content fields, but even when this precaution 
has been taken, special plans are often needed to give help with new 
terms. 

Suggestions for introducing new words ahead of time so as to sim- 
plify the problems of reading lor information in a unit of work in a 
content field weie given in Chapter XL Classes can also jiaiticipatc 
in word-meaning activities as reading proceeds. Often the children 
help to extend a word list as the) cncountei new terms. One such list 
contained all the words that the ( hildien felt were specially important 
to Mexico. In another group, each child made his own glossary, with 
picture illustrations, of the words that most interested him. The cljil 
dren in one sixth grade made a picture dictionary ol their most im- 
portant words, small groups being responsible for a card with a clcai 
picture, a writieii meaning, and the pronunciation key for each of 
the words on their list. A fourth grade made a pronunciation key ot 
Spanish words learned in a study of Mexico and gained additional 
experience by putting the woids in alphabetical order. The commit- 
tee groups in anotlier class agreed that as part of each report all 
special terms, with the proper pronunciation keys would be wriiten 
on the chalkboard so that they could be refer led to as the report w^as 
being given. One science group prepared diagrams to illustrate a set 
of new^ terms. Another made labels tor each olijcct in a classroom dis- 
play. All these activities help to keep new words before the children 
until they are thoioughl) familiar with them. JTey also help the 
children to become sensitive to the need to expand then stock of word 
meanings. 

Review activities can be ol many soils. In one social studies group 
the children jirepared a senes ol riddles about the people on whom 
they had lepoi ted. Members of the listening audience were to answer 
the question, “Who am I?“ Another group varied this approach with 
“What am I” riddles about impoitant places, buildings, and objects. 
One teachei provided inieicsiing factual leviews by typing desenp 
tions on one side of a caid and the name of the peisoii, object, or place 
on the other. Childien with fiee time pla)eJ with these caids in pahs, 
one child asking the questions. The game was to see how many coi 
rcctly answ'ered cards one could amass. Another class workc'd out a 
“Twenty Questions’^ type of review. One lemedial group wdth special 
word-recognition ciifficulties worked out a “Bingo” game with some 
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social-studies words. To have credit for one's “Bingo," one had not 
only to recognize the words on one’s chart, but to answer any in- 
formational question about them asked by a member of the group. 
The “Bingo" idea was worked out moie elaborately by a fourth-giade 
teacher whose children needed special help with woid meanings by 
putting the words on the cards for the players and then leading the 
definitions of the words to them. Simpler checks can be made by pre 
paring vocabulary tests in multiplc-dioice oi completion form as part 
of the final evaluation of a unit. The more w^ays in which a child can 
be helped to work with a new term hi an inteiesting fashion, the 
more likely he is to make it his own. 

Give special consideration to concept formation. In the matter of 
vocabulary building, it is panic ulaily important to cicate a class- 
loom environment which provides the concrete experiences, the 
visual aids, and the freedom of inquiiy needed lor the development 
of clear concepts. Many of the community lesoiiues discussed in 
Chapter XI can be helpful. Sometimes it takes only a simple com 
parison to clarify a concept “A mile is about as far as from here to 
the post office." “Those tiees would be about as tall as oui building." 
“How many of us would it take altogether lo weigh a ion let s add 
up our weights and see." “How long would a whale be? Lets liolci 
hands down the hall and see how many it would take to stretch horn 
Its head to its tail." Words are abstractions. The reality lies in the 
object; the actual place with its noises, odors, and sights, the living 
animal. Concepts become clearer when children can have fnsthand 
experiences oi, next best, can sec a film, a picture, oi a model. 

Plan practice activities that keep interest in word meanings high. 
One of the problems oi planning special piactice activities to enrich 
word meanings is that of keeping interest Ingh and avoiding routine 
assignments to look up the meanings of lists of woids or to write out 
lists of unfamiliar words encountered in reading Boring activities 
with words affect not only interest in new terms but often attitudes 
toward reading itself. 

Special practice with vvoid meanings can be of a work-type nature 
or it can be provided through short unit activities. Intermediate- 
graders can become much interested in studying word origins, in 
learning the history of place names or personal names, or in studying 
the special choice of words of a favorite author. Such shoit units can 
be independent of other activities oi developed in relation to on- 
going projects. Creative-language expeiiences offer other opportun- 
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ities to concentrate on effective use of words. Several kinds of work- 
type activities that can be planned as part of a unit of work have al- 
ready been described. Other typical activities are given in the sug- 
gestions that follow: 

Special short-term projects can focus on: Studying word origins and the 
history of interesting words; studying current school slang and its history; 
studying class first names or surnames and their origins or meanings; 
making a history of interesting place names in the community. 

Great ive4an glia ge experiences can develop sensitivity to word meanings 
through: Making a class list of “Quotation Helpers” to replace the word 
“said” in writing stories; dramatizing a list ol quotation helpers to show 
where each would be most appiopriate; filling in missing adjectives or 
adverbs in the blanks in a story to study how choice of modifying words 
can change meanings; studying a basal-reader story to identify effective 
choice of woids; listening lo records and writing down descriptive phrases 
to convey one's imjiressions of the music. 

Special test situations can be set up by: Using games such as “Bingo” 
or “Twenty Questions”, making up riddles; making simple crossword 
puzzles; jdaying anagrams, choosing the correct meaning for a word after 
reading it in a sentence context, seeing how many new meanings one can 
develop bv adding prefixes and suffixes to given roots, taking multiple 
choice or matching tests where one checks synonyms or antonyms; match- 
ing meanings in two sets ol sentences illustrating different uses of a word. 

Developing Mature Techniques of Word Recognition 

Meet the word-recognition needs of daily reading activities. Re- 
cognizing a word by its general conhguiation is sometimes thought ol 
as a tecliniijuc used only in the primary grades when a cJiild Icains 
new words at sight in order to have the satisfaction of readii'»g in- 
dependently at ihe time that the vocabulary load of his books is well 
beyond his limited word-analysis skills. Although the mature readei 
should be able to v\ork out the analysis of a word for himself, or to 
turn to a dictionary or to a glossary for its pronunciation he, too, 
often uses instant recognition of a word from context and from 
obvious structural clues. Both rapid silent reading and skilled oral 
reading depend, in part, on the reader’s ability to go ahead smoothly 
with few pauses for detailed word analysis. Most adult readers also 
have a stock of words — foreign place names, unusual personal names, 
unfamiliar technical terms — which they recognize by general config- 
uration, but for which they find it difficult to give any adequate 
phonetic analysis. The intermediate-grade child has many of these 
typical adult needs for word-recognition skill. In addition, he has the 
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particularly difficult problem of acquiring rapidly the vocabulary of 
the content fields. 

Primary teachers use two general approaches in building word- 
recognition techniques. One is to develop acquaintance with the new 
words before they are met in context. The other is to provide for 
repetition of the new terms in varied settings until the child is thor- 
oughly familiar with them. These approaches, somewhat modified, 
are helpful also with the word-recognition problems of older chil- 
dren. The techniques in the preceding section for acquainting chil- 
dren with the meanings and pronunciation of technical terms and of 
personal and place names also help to build familiarity with the gen- 
eral configuiation of new words. lasts of new terms, special labels on 
exhibits or pictures, individual notebooks, and word games help to 
provide needed repetition. Additional repetition of new terms in con- 
text can be given by using classroom experience records — to indicate 
plans, to summarize what has been read, to report on an excursion, or 
to provide a simjrler version of materials in an adopted text. 

Teachers at the early primary level introduce many new words by 
telling the child their pronunciation. This tcchnicpie is discarded in 
favor of encouraging him to work out the pronuiK iatieJ!! of words for 
himself as rapidly as he gains command of the necessary w^ord anal)sis 
skills. In the intermediate grades, the approach to the fust pronuncia- 
tion of a new word should be, as far as possible, tin ough word anahsis, 
since the idtimate aim is to help the child become independent in his 
recognition of nerv w^ords. With the controlled vocabulary of a basal 
reader, it should not often be necessary to tell a child the pronuncia- 
tion of new words, although immature fourth-gtaders may still need 
this help if the story contains many unfamiliar names or technical 
terms in an area in which the children’s exjrcricnce background is 
limited. Materials in the content fields may cause more difficulty. If 
only a few^ words seem likely to be unfamiliar, the first reading of 
material wdll not be seriously impeded if the children arc encouraged 
to stop to work out the pronunciation of new words as they come to 
them. Since this first reading is almost always silent, the teacher is 
free to help individuals who are having undue difficulty. When it 
seems wise to present words likely to cause trouble ahead of the time 
at which the material is read, the use of word-analysis skills can be en- 
couraged by asking the children to see how many words on the list 
they can pronounce for themselves. With proper nouns, particularly, 
this is not always a desirable time expenditure for children wdth 
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limited word-analysis skills, but moie skilled readers can be given 
many legitimate lessons in the interpretation of diacritical marks by 
being asked to use a pronunciation key placed on the chalkboard next 
to a list of new words, or to look up the words for themselves in a 
glossary oi a dictionai y. 

In deciding how much help to give a child in the pronunciation of 
an unfamiliar word, his eventual use of the word needs to be kept in 
mind. A woid that is likely to become pait of a child’s regulai speak- 
ing and writing vocabulaiy, oi one that presents word-analysis prob- 
lems typical of those he will meet again, merits the time spent help- 
ing him to make a structural oi phonetjc analysis ol it. On the other 
hand, a word that seems likely to have limited use, or piesents a rare 
word-analysis problem mav well be handled ([uickly by telling the 
child the pronunciation. Adjustments will also have to be made in the 
light of children’s piesent wordanal)sis skills. Those who are still 
using primary techniques will need more helj). Furthermoic, the 
greater the gap between any child’s general reading level and the 
difficulty level of the particular material he is trying to read, the 
more likely it is that he will need additional help with unfamiliai 
words. 

Plan practice activities that focus on mature word-recognition 
techniques. AVlieii special work-type activities are needed to develop 
skill in wold recognition, thc*y should serve one ol two purposes 
They may provide the repetition needed to develop easy lamiliarity 
with new vcrcabulaiy. or they may serve to sharpen those word- 
analysis tecliiiKjues that enable the leader to use context clues and 
large word elements, such as roots, piehxes, and suffixes, as an aid to 
(|uick recognition of unfamiliar terms. Ways of icj)eating new vvoids 
are essentially the same as those that help to develop new word mean- 
rngs through using the printed word in many settings and types of 
activities. Special practice to develop skill in rapid recogidtion of 
words by means of word arralysis clues should be given, tor the most 
part, in exercises iir winch the readci can use context clues. Various 
flash-card devices can help to demoiisti ate the w or d analysis tech- 
niques that are the most useful, but the task facing the reader ulti 
inatelv is to be able to recognize the word in context, not in an iso- 
lated list. 

The following are activities that help to build word-recognition 
techniques. In addition, many of the activities suggested for develop- 
ing word meanings and word-analysis skills also help with word 
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recognition. Teachers should refer to these otlier sections as well. 
Activities for less skilled readers are found in Chapter IX. 

Acquaintance with unfamiliar teums can be built through: Building 
a class list of new terms; labelling exhibits, diagrams, or pictures; writing 
reports or experience records using the new terms; taking matching or 
multiple-choice vocabulary tests; learning to spell selected new terms; 
working with riddles and other games focussing on new terms. 

Ability to respond to key elements in words for rapid recognition can 
be developed through: Bteaking compound words apart, or building 
compound words; building words by aildiiig prefixes and suffixes to a 
given root; telling apart two similar woixls seen on flash cards or other 
tachistoscopic devices; telling which of two Hashed words would end a 
given sentence correctly; filling in the correct words in blanks in a para- 
graph w’here only the key letters of the missing words have been supplied; 
pronouncing a list of place names as they are Hashed. 

Developing Advanced Word-Analysis Skills 

Identify the word-analysis skills needed by mature readers. Even 
less than in the primaiy grades is it possible to loiesce exactly what 
word-analysis problems skilllul readeis will face in the vocabiilaiy 
load of their widesjircad leading activities. A geneiaj pic tine ol the 
problems on which help is likely to be needed can be seemed by ex- 
amining the kinds of new woids the childien aic meeting. They aie 
longer, and the correspoiiding woi J-analysis task calls loi woiking 
with tw'o or more syllables. They contain sound elements that were 
not common in the primary giades. Among these are prefixes, such 
as pre^ ante, trans, sur^ ad, ex; and sufhxcs such as tion, ious, ful, ible, 
less, ance. Furtheimorc, there ate nioie occasions wlien it is imjioi tant 
for the child to know the meaning ol the prefix oi suHix, or to sense 
whether its function is to change the loot to an adjective, a noun, oi 
an advcib — work, workable, lework; form, transform, formation; ye- 
peat, repetitive, repetition, repeatedly; talk, talkative. In addition, 
the new words in the reading-matter of the interinedute grades more 
often present related pioblems of unfamiliar meanings or concepts 
beyond the children’s experience, Furtheimoie, they tend to be met 
during reading activities where it is important to be able to use a 
glossary, a dictionary, or a pronunciation key provided in the con- 
text, if independent reading is to proceed unhindered. 

The exact problems faced by the children in a given classroom will 
need to be identified as they work. There are several ways of keeping 
a tally of where the greatest difficulties lie. In giving help during 
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silent reading the teacher can jot down on a pad or on the chalkboard 
the words which cause trouble. This system makes it easier to under- 
line syllables, to mark prefixes or suffixes, or in some other way to 
help the child to see key word-parts, and it also provides a list of the 
day’s difficulties. Children working alone can be encouraged to write 
down difficult words and bring them to group sessions for help. As 
children try out their pronunciation skills on new woids listed on the 
l)oard for special study it is possible to make a record of the problems 
causing the most trouble. Sometimes difficulties in spelling give clues 
to unfamiliar sound elements. Children who are having the most 
trouble with word analysis may display an over-all weakness that 
suggests tire need for systematic help with the word-parts usually 
learned in the primary grades. Out of such surveys should come a 
picture of the present status of the group — weaknesses where special 
help would be useful, points wdieic incidental guidance is likely to be 
sufficient, or adeptncss which suggests that a child is making satis- 
factory independent progress. 

Encourage independence in daily reading activities. Since the ulti- 
mate aim of the word-analysis program is to help children become 
completely independent in tlieir attack on new words, it is important 
that their experiences encourage independence as daily reading 
activities proceed. Because word-analysis techniques are iirtenelated 
both with word recognition and with the development ol new mean- 
ings, a number ol ways of building w^ord-analysis skills were suggested 
in the two preceding sections, Wlienever it does not inteitcie ser lously 
with luiclei standing, it is proposed that children be allowed to meet 
new w^ords in context and to try to work out the pronunciation for 
themselves. Wlicn it seems dc-siiable to pic*sent the new terms ahead 
ol the reading, the suggestion is that children can be encouraged to 
see how much ol the list they can pronounce without help and to use 
the pronunciation keys in dictionaries or glossaries. On going read- 
ing activities can be used in other ways to foster an independent ap- 
proach to new" W"Oids. Oral-reading experiences in small groups prior 
to sharing a presentation w"ith an audicnc e can focus, in part, on word 
pronunciation. Sometimes reading partners can be given the re- 
sponsibility of hedping each other. Disagreements about how to pro- 
nounce words in a committee rc*poit can be settled by referring to a 
dictionary. Children reporting on current events can be held respon- 
sible for looking up unfamiliar words. Committee groups reportrng 
on unit activities can be encouraged to give the audience special help 
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with the pronunciation of difficult terms. Lists of spelling words can 
be studied so that word-analysis skills are stressed. 

In helping children with word-analysis skills during on-going class- 
room activities, the teacher’s responsibility is partly one of encourage- 
ment and partly one of giving whatever help seems to be needed at 
the moment. ‘‘Cover the end of that word and sec if you don’t know 
tlie rest of it.” ”1 think you can get that one if you’ll look it up.” 
“This ends tlie same way as stations Now can you get it?” “This part 
is a small word you know. Does that help?” “Remember what we said 
an e on the end of a word often did?’ “You’re almost right but it has 
thice syllables. You skipped the part in here.” Much depends on the 
credit given to children when they succeed. Children can learn to 
compliment each other, to take pride in their use of the dictionary, 
and to give special credit to the reader who is just beginning to show 
})rogress it the teacher’s attitude is one of enthusiasm and fiank ap- 
praisal. “I’m proud of you, Irene, you got that all by yourself.” “I 
don’t think you’ll need special help with many of these. Let’s sec if 
you can’t figure them out.” “This is a haid book, could we have some- 
one who is a good reader volunteer to work witli this group so as to 
Iielp with the hard wr^rds.” “That’s liglit, Jim. Tell us how you 
figured it out.” 

Correlate word-analysis activities with spelling. Poor spelling in 
the intermediate grades is sometimes explained by blaming poor 
word-analysis tedinujucs. In actual fact, well-j)laniied reading and 
spelling activities should supj)lement eadi other. Furthermoie, spell- 
ing lessons often provide ideal settings tor added experiences in word 
analysis, since they offer a puiposefiil ojrportunity to study the make- 
ujr of words. 

Technicjucs suggested for learning to spell a word focus on correct 
pronunciation and careful attention to sounds and syllables. The 
following set of directions is illustrative of those given to older chil- 
dren in most spelling textbooks: ^ 

1. Say the word, look closely at it as you say it and be sure to say all 

parts of the word distinctly. 

2. Close your eyes and try to recall how the word looks, part by part, 

as you pronounce it in a whisper. Be sure to say all the parts 
carefully. 

4 Adapted from Arthur I. Gates and David H. Russell, Diagriostic and Remedial 
Spelling Manual, pp. 24-25. Revised Edition. New York; I’eachcrs College, Columbia 
Uiiivcrsiiy, 1910. 
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3. Open your eyes and look at the word again. Say it again distinctly 

as you look at it. 

4. Close your eyes again and try to recall it, then open them and 

check again with the correct foim of the word. 

5. Write the word, saying it clearly to yourself as you wiite it. 

6. Check the correct form to sec if you wrote it correctly. 

When this approach is used consistently, there ate man) oppoi t unities 
to help children think about the proper analysis oi a woid 

Spelling activities can be used to build the habit of listening and 
looking for sounds and syllables. In one class tlie children woiked as 
spelling partners, with a child who was good in word anahsis assigned 
to help a child who was having ttoublc. In anothei, a grouj) having 
trouble met regularly to work on spelling and vvoid analysis prob- 
lems. One device that childien enjoy is the dictation ol a long, 
phoneticalK easy woid as a ‘'bonus'* v.oid on the spelling list. Study 
of new wouls can be diiected to elements helpful ior woid analysis. 
Children can be asked to list gioups of words ending o\ beginning in 
the same sound. Piefixc's and suflives can be studied. Childien can be 
encouiaged to break words into syllables, to identify iamiliar roots, 
and to work out simple sjrclling and pronunciation i riles. Howevei, 
both in reading and in spelling childien need to leain that all w^oicls 
do not follow iides. Ileie again, an ajipioach that concentiatcs on 
significant pionunciation elements can be helpful. Special attention 
can be given ter lettei combinations such as ighf, ough, fior}, foi ex- 
ample, and childien can be helped to see that it is iinpoitant to took 
foi combinations sucu as doubic letters and loi lelativelv lau* sound 
combinations, such as eo in /;rop/c. and ui in aish . Manv ol these 
activities will be planned by the teachei to meet the sjKcial nec-ds of 
her class. Most spelling textbooks oflci orlici possibilities foi woid- 
study exercises. Tliese aie often used most effectively il the teachei 
will choose from among the cntiic set ol activities proposed foi a 
given lesson a few that focus on neechtl woid anal \ sis skills. 

If word-anal>sis techniques aie to operate effectisely in spelling, 
it is impoi tant that spelling activities be planned so tliar ( hildrcn do 
not violate the woid anahsis principles they are living to learn. Study- 
ing words by spelling them aloud, one letter at a time, or by copying 
them a given number of times may break dov\n the habit of thinking 
of sounds or syllables in w^riting a word. Approaches to sound ele- 
ments sometimes suggested in spelling textbooks do not agiee with 
the corresponding reading approach, Sound elements such as ea, ie, oa 
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aie treated as phonograms in reading. Occasionally in spelling ex- 
ercises the child is asked to look foi a “silent lettei” in such words as 
br^fld, great, receive, believe. Teachers need, also, to use cautiously 
activities that ask cliildren to fill in missing letters when these are 
written so as to break up a typical phonetic clement, for example, 
spe4, c-arge. Caution is also needed when a spelling exercise is so de- 
signed that the child need only read across the letters of the key word 
in the woid list and then write a missing letter or syllable without 
thinking of pionunciation. Good woid-analysis techniques arc es- 
sentially the same for reading and spelling. It is iinpoitant to plan so 
that the activities in these two fields reinforce each other. 

Plan practice activities that assure independence in word analysis. 
There are many sources of practice activities in word analysis. Work- 
books to accompany basal-ieadci seiies are replete with eveicises. Sets 
of woikbooks locussed entirely on woicl-sturly skills are available. 
Selected activities in spelling textbooks have also been mentioned. 
Many of these exercises arc readily adaptable to the paiticnlai woid 
study [iioblems of a group. 

Because the leader's eventual task is to be able to pronounce the 
word in its contextual setting, piac tice ac tivities should include much 
work with words in contc*\t. Slioit work-type activities that call lor 
the child to use context clue^ can be developed bv asking him to com- 
plete a rhyme, to choose the word that conectly an^^vers a riddle, to 
choose the word that coriectly answers a question based on a short 
paragiajrh, or to determine the meaning ol a comjround word horn 
its use ill a paragraph and its component paits. 

Various types ol games and other activities with lists ol words can 
also hav^e \alue, paiticulaily for children who need inducements to 
participate in extended word-analysis experiences. Many ol the games 
and similar devices appropriate for primary children can be adapted 
to the needs of better readers by varying the difficulty oi the words 
being used. In choosing or preparing such activities, it is just as im- 
portant as it is in the primary grades to ajrpraise the amount of actual 
reading experience provided for the children in prerportion to the 
amount of time it takes to prepare the exercise, and the number of 
extraneous activities in which the children engage. Waiting in line to 
spin a pointcT to see whicli word one is to pronounce, moving from 
base to base in a ball game, racing to the chalkboard ledge to get a 
word card or to put two syllables together to make a word, and other 
such activities offer a small amount of actual reading experience for 
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each child in terms of the time it takes to keep the activity moving. 

The skilled reader needs to make efficient word-analysis skills his 
own as rapidly as possible. This means that he needs to be helped to 
become conscious of what he is doing. Word-analysis activities lose 
much of their value if they are not discussed in group situations so 
that children can think about what they are learning, compare differ- 
ent ways of working out words, and develop simple pronunciation 
rules. 

Typical activities that help in developing word-analysis skills are 
given below. Teachers should also refer to the activities suggested for 
primary children in Chapter IX. Many of these are easily adaptable 
for more skilled readers. 

Practice with sounds can be secured through: Completing rhymes; try- 
ing to pronounce all the words on a word wheel; preparing lists of words 
that begin or end with the same sound; trying to spell an untamiliar 
word by listening to its sound elements; making up rhymes that stress a 
given sound; making s})ccial studies of prefixes, sufiixes, oi roots; choos- 
ing the coriect word to complete a senteme or answer a riddle; studying 
spelling words in order to note unfamiliar sound elements. 

Work with syllables can be gwen through: Looking up the pronuncia- 
tion of a list oJ words needed for a unit in a loiitent field; completing 
exaggerated rh\mcs where the number ol syllables needed in the missing 
word is obvious; listening for the syllables in order to s})ell an unfamiliar 
word that is phonetically easy; studying a spelling word so as to identify 
its syllables; trying to count the syllables in a word by pioiumncing it 
very distinctly. 

Experience with roots, prefixes, and suffixes can be secured through: 
Helping to develop a sliort unit on word origins; building compound 
words and using them in a sentence to test their meanings; breaking 
apart lists of (ompound words: figuring out *he meaning of compound 
words from their parts; trying to give meanings of words from the root 
and the context; seeing how many wwds one can make by adding pre 
fixes or suffixes to a given word, and telling the meanings: making a list 
of opposites by :iclding a prefix such as un to a given list of words. 

Developing Skill in Using the Dictionary 

Survey the needs for dictionary usage of intermediate-grade chil- 
dren. Learning to use the dictionary is largely an intermediate-grade 
problem. Primary children are likely to become acquainted with a 
picture dictionary; second- and third -graders may have some experi- 
ence in putting words in alphabetical order; but extensive dictionary 
use comes as children face a wider vocabulary load and become better 
able to spell the words they want to look up. One of the first im- 
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portant early uses of the dictionary is in looking up the meanings of 
words. Soon it becomes a resource for checking on spelling. As chil- 
dren become able to use diacritical marks a dictionary also becomes 
an aid to pi enunciation. Gradually there may also be a certain 
amount of use of special features — pictures; lists of projier names; 
lists of abbieviations; infoimation about loots, prefixes, or suffixes. 

Because ol the special loimat ol a dictionaiy, teaching children to 
use it calls foi the development of a numbei of new techniques, fhey 
must be able to place words in alphabetical older. Habitual use of 
guide woids, while not essential, makes foi much greatei efficiency. 
Readeis must also be able to choose, from three or four definitions, 
the one that is appropiiate. To be able to use the dictionaiy as an aid 
to pionunciation it is necessaiy to lecogni/c diacritical m.^irks. Intelli- 
gent use of special Icatuies will also develop more effectively with a]> 
piopriate help. One sixth giade, weary of identifying parts of speech, 
thought ihev had discoxered a splendid short cut when they dis' 
covered that their dictionaiy classified each word. Unfoitiinatelv they 
copied down wliichever pait ol speech was given Inst in the diction- 
aiy definition with no thought loi how the word v\as used in theii 
sentences. 

Skillful use of the dictionary can be impeded by lack of other lead 
ing skills. Poor spelleis aie hampered. Children who cannot follow 
the general gist ol a jiaiagiaph often cannot choose an approjniarc 
meaning. Those with limited experience backgiound sometimes find 
meanings phrased in terms too difficult for them, unless the definition 
is accompanied by a pictuie oi a ccnicrete illustiation. A meager 
vvord-iecognition vocabulary can also cause trouble if the meaning of 
a given word is phrased in teinis ecjually unfamiliar. Because ol the 
difficulties caused bv lack of these related skills, it is sometimes desir- 
able to start dictionary work with the glossary in a basal reader or in a 
sjjeller where the total problem may be less complicated. A primary 
pictuie dictionary or a simplified beginners’ dictionary may be ol 
help in the first dictionaiy wwk of a louith grade. Habitual use ol 
tire dictionary is not likely to develop until children have the related 
skills to handle it easily. 

Make use of classroom opportunities for dictionary usage. Special 
work-type exercises will do little to build good habits of dictionary 
usage if the teacher does not take pains to encourage it in daily class- 
room activities. Routine assignments, such as writing the dictionary 
meanings of a list of spelling words whether one already knows them 
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or not, copying the dictionary pronunciation keys for a list of hard 
words, or looking up the syllabication of lists of words, should be 
avoided. Children need to learn to turn to the dictionary when there 
is a genuine problem. Dictionaiies need to be available, if not in 
every desk at least in sufficient numbcis that several children can 
woik at one time. Even such a simple technique as placing diction 
aries where they are easy to reach and in a place where it is convenient 
to work for a few minutes can be helpful. 

Since the use of the didionary is an integral aspect of the word- 
study activities of intermediate-grade readers, a number of possible 
classroom experiences have been suggested in preceding sections. 
Children can be asked to use a dictionary to clieck on the meanings 
of unfamiliar terms, to settle arguments about pronunciation, to tr\ 
to find the spelling of a word needed in creati\c Aviiting, and to get 
help on how to break a word into syllables for the purposes of h)phcn- 
ation. Credit needs to be given to the child who can solve his own 
problems by using a dictionary. It often provides an extra incentive 
if a child is asked to look up a woicl lor the class and given a special 
opportunity to report. ‘'Let’s look it up” needs to become a class 
motto. 

Provide the special practice needed to develop efficient dictionary 
skills. Practice with the dictionary should come, in part, as children 
work with the actual bc:)oks. When it is not possible to put one in the 
hands of each child, the) may work in pairs, or groups ma\ take turns. 
Sonre activities can be planned l)y using the smaller dictionaiies in 
basal readers or ii^ spellers which aie often rnoie ieaclil\ avarlable to 
cveiy irrcrnlrer of the class. Work type exercises focussed on such prob- 
lems as learning to use alphabetical order can be set up b) j)laciirg 
practice lists on the chalkooard. Mure elaborate practice sheets can 
be prepared by Iiectographing or minreogiaphiirg a sample of part of 
a dictionary page. Some children’s dictionaries contain sets of 
special exercises designed to help children use them better. V basic 
guide in planning expeiiences with ilictionaiv skills, as it is with 
other types of piac tice ac tiv Jties, is to piov icle exercises Vv^hich focus as 
directly as possible cm the type of skill the child will actually be using 
in solving a leal pioblcm. Among the activities that can be of help 
arc the following: 

Practice in dioosing corteci meanings con be seiuied th'iough: Telling 
which of several meanings will fit best into a given sentence; trying to 
give sentences which use each of the meanings of a given woid; matching 
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several meanings for the same word with sentences using the word in 
various ways, deciding which of several meanings is correct for a word 
encountered in classroom reading experiences 

Skill with alphabetical order and guide words can be developed 
through Placing lists of words of varying degrees of difficulty in alphabet 
ical order, seeing how close one can come to opening a dictionary at a 
given letter telling which letter comes before, aftei, or between given 
letters, telling which of several pairs of guide words would be used to 
look up each of a list of words, seeing how fast one can find a given woid 
by using the dictionary guide words, looking up a given woid and telling 
what guide woids it was between 

Ability to use diacritical marks (an bt developed through Marking 
the long and shoit vowels in a list of familiar words, putting in the ac 
cents conetily after pionoiincmg a list of familiar words, looking up the 
pronunciation of unliimiliar words, making i simple pronouncing key 
for a list of important classroom teims 

Acquaintance with other aspects of the dictionary can be secured 
through Spending a class discussion peiiod examining the way in which 
a dictionary is made up looking up the meanings ol prefixes, roots, and 
suffixes discussing the use of pictuics or othei aids is they bear on a 
classroom problem that took the child to the dictionary 

PROVIDING FOR EFFICIENT REFERENCE TECHNIQUES ^ 

Since many of the pioblcms of effective use of inloirnational ma 
teriils must be solved as classroom activities devcloj) da) by da\, sug 
gcstions both of types of pr jblems and ol ways ol woiking with chi I 
dren, were included in Chaptei XI The discussions that tak^' place 
as purposes aie claiified foi a new unit and plans are laid foi the lead 
mg that needs to be done, and the individuil and group guidance 
that is provided as the unit develops, are at the heait of the actuities 
that build effective lefcrenee techmcjucs rhese daily experiences aie 
the more valuable because children are reading for purposes that aie 
important to them and learning ways of adpisting then study tech 
niques to real problems Specially planned piaetice activities can 
serve to give intensive experience with new techniques and can help 
to focus discussion sharply on speeifie pioblcms This section suggests 
wa>s of piovidmg this additional practice for three gioups of refer 
ence techniques— problems of reading informational inatenals in the 
content fields problems of locating information, ai d problems of 
outlining summari/mg, and note taking Among the suggested activ- 
ities will be found some that can be developed as work type experi 
ences and others that aie new ways of using classroom experiences to 
develop specific reference skills 
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Providing Special Practice for Effective Reading in the Content Fields 

Identify the reading demands being made by the materials in the 
individual classroom. A general description of the types of problems 
encountered in the reading matter of the content fields was given in 
Chapter XI. Each teacher has to decide the exact ways in which these 
problems are being faced by her class. This means making a two-way 
analysis. First, textbooks and other resource materials need to be 
studied in the light of the way childien are likely to be using them — 
the types of pioblems they aie trying to solve, the gioup plans they 
are making, or the assignments they are being given. Items such as 
unfamiliar teiminology, new concepts, new symbolism, special as- 
pects of format, unfamiliar visual aids, or unusual demands oc- 
casioned by wiiting style need to be noted. When a classioom is re- 
plete with mateiials, an analysis cannot be made of them all, but it is 
usually possible to study the books most frequently used and espe- 
cially tliose that are likely to be in the hands of the poorer leaders. 
The second aspect of the analysis needs to be concerned with the 
childien as they begin their gear’s work. What is the range of reading 
skills? IIow well uithin tlie ability of the group does the bulk of the 
material seem to be? Are woid-analysis techniques adequate for new 
terminology or will special help be needed? How efficient are ihe 
children when thev try to locate the answers to a simple set of ques- 
tions? How well do they use illustrative materials such as maps, 
grajihs, pictures, diagrams, or illustrations? With a picture of tlie 
present status of her gioup and the types of materials they are going 
to ha\e to read, the teacher is able to plan how to give them special 
help. 

Make sure the child has related skills important for reading ma- 
terials in the content fields. The skills needed for getting meaning 
from the materials of the content fields are closely interwoven with 
effectixe reading skills in general. At any point where children are 
having trouble -be it with wwd-analysis techniques, word meanings, 
following the general thought of a paragraph, locating details, or fol- 
lowing directions — the difficulty is likely to be greater when the new 
features of the format, vocabulary, and style of the typical textbook 
in a content field come into the picture. In a study, now old but 
nevertheless still thought-provoking, I-ee ® pointed out that a child 

5 I^orris M. Lee. The Jrnportance of Reading for Achieving in Grades Four, Five, and 
Six. Teachcis College Conti ibuiioiis to tducaiion. No. 556. New York: Teachers College. 
Columbia Univeisity, 1933. 
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is likely to be handicapped if he comes to the extensive reading activ- 
ities of the intermediate grades with a reading achievement score of 
less than 4.0. The added problems presented to the reader by the 
style and format of materials in the content fields offer one of the 
main arguments lor keeping the geneial difficulty level of these books 
somewhat cdsici than that of the coi responding basal reader. 

Ability to clarify a pioblem and to make critical selections of infor- 
mation in tcims of it is particularly important for eftcc tive leading in 
the content fields. This may involve being able to describe what is 
wanted in an arithmetic problem or locating needed information 
fiom a chapter in a science text. For childicii who aie engaged in 
their fust ventuies in wide reading ol marry resource materials, the 
task of pulling together infoimation from several sources nray cornjrli 
cate the problerrr of critical evaluation still further . faclr new type of 
material and each new project is likely to pose a slightly different 
problem of critical reading. 

Problems of interpreting graphs, maps, and other visual aids de- 
serve particular attention in planning practice activities to develop 
reading skills in the content fields. A\mong the needed skills identified 
in Chapter XI were: interpreting legends; comparinj^ ulative si/es; 
interpreting peicentages and other numeiical concepts: idcntilying 
needed specific pieces ol information; applving gc^neial knowledge 
abcjiit a visual aid to a slightly cliffeieril veision of it in a new text. 
Such problems often lend themselves pailiculaily well to w^ork-lype 
activ ities 

Provide practice in reading materials in the content fields in the 
light of specific needs. One important over all solution to the jnob- 
lerns of reading inlorrnatiorial materials is lo acl)iist tlie reading task 
to the child’s present ability. A typical fouith grade reader will not be 
c\j)ccted to read as widely as a sixth grader. 1 he cjuestioiis he tries to 
answer will be less complicated. The mateiial he uses will be more 
simply written. Then, too, the amount of help given to individuals 
and groups can be adjusted to the demands ol the special problem. 
Ways of making these adjustments were outlined hr CUrapter XI. 

Certain problems may well be the center of attention lor several 
days for a group or for the entire class. Irr orre class, need tor help 
arose because of careless reading of arithmetic problems. 7 he chil- 
dren took their textbooks and studied selected problems together, 
talking about why it was important to read carefully, and what to 
look for. Reading errors that had been common in a previous series 
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of exercises were used as a basis for the discussion. Then the children 
went on to some special reading activities — telling what the problem 
asked them to find; telling whether the final answer would be larger 
or smaller than the original numbers, and why; making special lists 
of key words that usually indicated subtraction, addition, multiplica- 
tion, division; estimating about what the final answer would be, and 
telling why; telling what processes would be needed to solve the prob- 
lem, and why. Some of these activities were done orally in class and 
some were carried out as work-type experiences planned in multiple- 
choice and true-false form. 

Problems of securing information from graphs were tackled by the 
children in one sixth grade who discovered that some of the material 
they needed was presented in three or four simple but unfamiliai 
graph forms. Few of the children had much expericiuc in interpret- 
ing material of this kind. In this situation the entire class worked to- 
gether. The children discussed the puiposes of giaphs and how thc> 
are constructed. Two of the graphs fiom the leading material weu* 
placed on the chalkboard so that all might examine them togetlui. 
After the children felt they knew how to read a graph, they went back 
to the context and tiied to interpret it in the light of the graph. As 
they used diffeient textbooks, they clisco\ered that the same infiirma- 
tion in a grapli tould be eveduated differently by different writers, 
and learned more about inierpieting specific information in its 
broader setting. This study, which began as a problem of understand- 
ing the visual aids in a specific piece of material, developed into a 
broader study c^( graphs thiough parallel arithmetic experiences. At 
this point aiithmetic textbooks became a new resource, and the chil- 
dren cventualh did seveial small school and community surveys on 
problems that interested them and piesented their information in 
charts and graphs. 

In a fourth grade, a special project developed the first time the 
children began to make extensile use of maps. This was a relatively 
new experience to many in the group. Parallel to other reading activ- 
ities in social studies for two weeks ran a study of t>pcs of maps. These 
were selected so as to pose problems typical of those the children were 
meeting in their reading. They learned the difference between a 
political and a physical map. They worked with various types of 
legends and learned how to find items such as rivers, mountains, and 
important cities. A trip to a tall building in their city helped them get 
a picture of how a countryside actually looks from a distance. After 
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this visit they made their own map of their neighborhood and de- 
veloped their own legend. This group also spent a little time think- 
ing about the difference between maps and globes. This unit by no 
means taught these children all they would eventually need to know 
about maps. It aroused their interest and gave them certain basic 
techniques that served their present purposes. As the year went on, 
new problems with maps were solved as they arose. 

Another class learned how to use authentic pictures effectively 
through a unit planned to help other children in the school develop 
interest in visiting the Zoo. The childirn in this class had little diffi- 
culty reading typical reference materials, but they wanted more in- 
foimation about the appearance of some of the animals, and the) 
found it in a series of large color photographs. Here the information 
had to be secured by reading a rather meager caption and then e\- 
amining the photograph for details. At first the children weic baffled. 
Their reports tended to contain only summaries of what they found 
in the captions, and their questions indicated that much moie in 
formation was needed. The leachei laisecl the j>roblem of how effec 
thely they weie using the pictures. First it was pointed out that the 
pictures weie authentic and could be ti listed. Ne\t thP duldien weie 
helped to take the accompanying captions apait, phiase by phrase, 
looking at the picture to see what each phrase meant. TJicn tiu'y tried 
to work out together a comprehensive statement taking in both what 
they read and what they saw. After this day ol class discussion, each 
small group went back to work on its pauiculai set of piciuies. The 
teacher followed the lesson by helping one gioiip at a time. 

In a sense, all the methods that have been suggested in picccding 
sections for helping to develop better reading skills also contribute 
to the child’s ability to handle the mateiials of the content fields. 
When special practice activities are needed for a problem occasioned 
by the style or format of particular materials, they will be most effec 
tive if they are built around the same type of mateiial and make the 
same type of reading demands as those made by the classroom situa- 
tion in which the original problem arose. The amount of material 
in any one exercise needs to be long enough to pose a genuine read- 
ing pioblem, but short enough to allow practice with several ejues- 
tions in one work period. Workbooks accompanying basal readcis 
usually contain short selections of typical arithmetic, science, health, 
and social-science materials. Children’s newspapers and magazines 
often have usable articles, sometimes accompanied by excellent test 
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questions. Short two- or three-paragraph selections can be mimeo- 
graphed. Often a short selection from the regular textbook can be 
used with test cpiestions mimeographed or written on the chalkboard. 
When the pioblcm is one of learning to use particular aspects of 
format, such as section headings or summaries, a selection in the text- 
book itself is by far the most effettive basis for practice. The type of 
question laised about these passages can vary with tlie particular skill 
that needs to be developed — choosing correct information; reading 
n umbel s accurately in an aiithmctic problem or telling what one is 
asked to find; lesponding to precise terminology in science; distin- 
guishing fact from fiction in a supplementary book. Completion, 
short answer, multiple-choice, true-false, and matching forms of test 
cjuestions aic all useful. 

Acti\itic\s loi intci preting graphs, maps, and other visual aids can 
be de\elcrped by asking questions based on textbook materials. This 
is also an area where typical intermecliate-giade workbook materials 
and tests of study skills suggest many types of activities. Materials fm 
practice can also be mimeographed for children. Much additional 
helpful expel lence (an be gi\en through the illustiative mateiials 
produced h\ memlreis of the group — maps on which they are ai 
work, charts they ate making of their reading progress, diagrams 
they arc de\ eloping to illustrate a committee report. 

The suggestions that follow include ways of helping children learn 
to work wiih different types of material, and methods <jf giving ex- 
perience with visual aids and with special aspects of format. Special 
acti\ities for \ocabulaiy development were included in the preced- 
ing section on word studv. 

Ways of ad'justmg leading techniques to special purposes can be 
learned tlnoiigh' Answering a variety of questions on a set of arithmetic 
problems — v\hich of the following did the problem ask you to find, wdll 
your answer be larger or smaller, which of the following processes will 
YOU use; answering (juestions calling for ability to read orefully the 
materials in a science text — putting the directions for an experiment in 
proper order, answ’eiing questions about diagrams or charts, preparing 
lists of special teims or checking special definitions; answering a series 
of questions on a social-studies assignment calling for details or for the 
geneial sequence of events; checking a series of statements in terms of 
whether they help or do not help with a problem; checking a series of 
statements in terms of whether they are proven true in the text; choos- 
ing which of a series of paragraphs bears on a specific problem. 

Experience with ^visual aids can be secured through: Answering a 
series of simple questions calling for interpretation of symbols on a map 
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common to the gioup; shaiing in the prepaiation of a class map of the 
city, the school giound, the state; writing answers to questions developed 
aiound a graph in common use; preparing a graph using data collected 
in a class project; comparing the values of several types of graphs used 
111 familiar material; telling as much as one can about an event from a 
bulletin boaid picture, reading daily weather charts, preparing a class 
weather chart; preparing a graph of one’s progress in reading speed, 
spelling test scores, or arithmetic marks. 

Ability to use special aspects of format such as section and paragraph 
headings can be dtvc loped by: Seeing how rapidly one can locate a spe- 
cial topic or piece ol information in a textbook or basal-reader story by 
using chapter oi section headings; predicting whether a chapter will be 
of help on a problem by reading the chapter summary, testing the section 
headings in a story as possible bases lor scenes in a play, discussing the 
style in which special examples are wiitten in an arithmetic or a lan- 
guage textbook, identifying (he devices used in a textbook to present 
rules, illustrations, or other special types of information 


Improving Abilify to Locale Informafion 

Identify the skills involved in locating information. Problems of 
locating inloiinatioii weie identilied in ( haptci XI as centering 
aiound the use ol such aids as tables of contents and l^iclevcs, know!- 
edge of sucli standaicl rcleicncc books as cnc vclopedias, atlases, and 
The World Almanac, and ability to use the lilnaiy. Just how these 
problems will aiise in paiticulai classrooms depends upon the ma- 
terials the childien are actually using. 

In the preceding chapter, three distinct types oi abilities weie 
identified as important in locating inlor ination. hirst, the child must 
become sufTicic^ntly well acquainted with clillcrcnt rcfeicnce sources 
that lie knows what kind of help to exjrect fiom them. Second, lie 
must become increasingly familiar with the format of releicncc books 
— alphabetical order, guide w^oids, ways of giving cioss refer c*iicc*s, 
purposes of various parts ol a bibliography, the plan ol a library card 
file. Third, the c hilcl must also learn how to decide what topic to look 
lor — how doc*s one look up the industries in the New I ngland states: 
undcT what topic would one look to find whether there are coal mines 
ill Canada; where would one look to find out more about the vita- 
mins in milk> 

just as all reading skills start very simply and gradually become 
more complex, so do reference skills. Many technical refinements 
may not be learned until college or graduate school. The teacher 
needs to help the children learn whatever techniques they require 
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to be efficient with the problem at hand. As more complicated aspects 
of the same skill are needed, new help can be given. 

Make sure the child has related skills important for locating in^ 
formation. Inadequate reading skills can block the effective location 
of information in many ways. One major hindrance may be the child’s 
general reading level. Although much progress lias been made in the 
writing of easy reference books for children, their very nature pre- 
cludes the provision of series graded in the same fashion as basal 
readers or basal textbooks in the content fields. Relatively more ef- 
ficient use of typical reference books will be made b\ skillful readers. 
Another skill, difficult for many children, is that ol defining exactly 
what questions they are trying to answer. This calls for all the teach- 
ing technic]ues related to helping children set up puiposes, clarify 
problems, and h^arn how to make critical evaluations that have been 
discussed in prece ding sec tions of this chapter and in Chapter XI. In 
some cases, it may also be impoitant to build general experience 
background, and, in some, to help a group develop a more extensive 
stock of word meanings. The more the reader knows about an area, 
the more likely he is to be able to suggc'st key topics for reference 
jmrposcs. Any technique that de\elops depth of insight into a prob- 
lem is likely to help in develo[)iug skill in independent locathni of 
materials. 

Provide practice in locating information in the light of specific 
needs. Many of the specific skills lecjuirecl to locate iniormarion lend 
themselves well to werrk-type exercises. Again, the most effective 
Avork-type acti\ities are therse that teach the child how to use the ma- 
terials in his own classroom. Acquaintance with the gencTal contribu- 
tions of different t)pes ol reference books, particularly, is best built 
as the child trie's to use the books to sohe a prcdrlcm. Oflc'ii the actual 
encyclopedia, index, or table of eontents that the children aie using 
regularly is tlie best souuc ol jrractice. Cominerciall) -prepared A\ork- 
book exercises and rniincogTaphed sheets that reproduce sample items 
fiorrr irrdexes or tables of contents are also helpful. Librarians can 
sometimes supply models of catalog cards suitable for group study. 

Special questiorrs based on these liracticc materials can be de- 
veloped in a variety of eornplctiorr and short-answer forms. As rrearlv 
as possible they need to be representative of the sort of cjuestion the 
child will have to answer as he uses refererree materials from day to 
day. Since it is important for the child to think about why he chose 
the book or topic* he did, it is particularly helpful to plan jrracticc 
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sessions so that there is time to discuss procedures used, to appraise 
bases for choices, and to decide where one would turn next if one 
does not find all the information one needs. 

Identifying key words is needed for: Choosing from three possible an 
swers the word most likely to be helpful in looking up the answer to a 
question; naming the topics under which the answer to a series of ques- 
tions would be likely to appear; checking a given problem in an index 
and leporting the key words under which it is listed, undei lining, for a 
scries of proj^cr names, the part that would be the key woid — United 
States, John Paul Jones, British Empire Santa Fe Railroad. 

Using an index is called for in: Locating the page on which one would 
find a list of topics and sub-topics phrased in the same way they are in 
the index, a list phrased differently from the way they appear in the 
index; placing a list of topics from an index in alphabetical ordci; tell 
ing how many pages in the book contain references to a topic area, going 
from the index of one’s text to the pages indicated to decide which 
leference actually provides the needed help; telling which topic in an 
index would be most appropiiaie tor locating a specific jiiece ol inloima 
tion. 

Using a table of contents can be learned thioxigh: Seeing how quickly 
one can find a special story in the basal leader; checking the tables ol 
contents of seveial books to list the chapteis a\ailab)e»as icfcicnces foi 
a given topic; estimating from a table of contents how many pages aic 
likely to be devoted lo a given topic; examining a new book and jn edict 
ing its jirobable nature from the table of contents, taking a new book and 
listing all the things one can find out about it fiom a tabic of (oiUcnts 

Ability to choose among standard reference materials ts developed 
through: Indicating which of a list of texts will answer a sciies of ijucs 
tions; finding an aiticle in a classroom encyclopedia and answering 
simple questions based on it; comparing scseral classroom leleiencc texts 
and listing the special uses of each; starting with a given topic in an 
encyclopedia and following the cross-reference suggestions; providing a 
bibliography of available materials for one’s commiUee to use, studviiig 
and reporting on the parts of the daily paper as backgiound for jiublish- 
ing a class paper. 

Skill m using a library can be developed through: Answeiing comple- 
ium or multiple-choice questions about a sample library call caul; choos- 
ing which of two or three suggested topics would be most helpful in 
locating information to answer a list of questions; keeping a simple 
bibliography of the references used during a unit activity; seeing how 
many titles one can find by one’s favorite author, oi ajout one’s lavorite 
topic; locating classroom materials in a classroom card file or school 
materials file, helping to set up a simple file of classiooin materials, 
serving as librarian for the class library. 
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Developing Skills in Outlining, Summarizing, and Note4aking 

Identify the skills involved in making written records of what is 
read. Outlining, summarizing, and note-taking go on in relation to 
a specific problem. In providing special practice it is important to 
give attention to the immediate task being faced by the reader. This 
is particularly true of note-taking where the usefulness of the notes 
depends largely on their bearing on the problem at hand. Outlines 
and summaries, too, while they may in some cases give the sense of the 
total selection, more often are developed to meet a special need. It is 
almost impossible to supply the reader with a standard formula that 
will produce cffectiNc notes, summaries, or outlines for all situations. 

Note-taking, outlining, and summaTi/ing all require the reader to 
jnit what he has read into his own words. This is olten a difficult task. 
Foul th-grad CIS will do well it they are able to give in logical order 
the four or five main points of an outline. Tlieir summaries are likely 
to be simple, and their notes are likely to be a series of statements of 
fact < emcicd aiound one or two veiy definite problems. More mature 
readers should be able to identify the sub-points in an outline. Their 
summaries should show greater ability to distinguish between im- 
portant points and unnecessary details. They should be able to make 
a series of notes bearing more directly on the sub-points of a complex 
problem. Furthermore, they should begin to show more versatility in 
attack — better ability to judge when full notes are needed and when 
a brief record is sufficient, when many details should be included in 
a summary and when only main points are needed, and how complete 
an outline should be. 

Make sure the child has related skills important for making writ- 
ten records of what is read. When a child seems to be having unusual 
dilficulty making an outline or summary or taking adequate notes, 
several areas will bear further investigation. As indicated in Chapter 
XI, a liTst check may well be upon the child’s conception of what he 
is looking lor. Vague purposes usually result in vague reporting. A 
second check should be on the difficulty of the material. E\en a com- 
petent reader is likely to come to unfounded conclusions, or to resort 
to copying or to paraphrasing the words of the book, if its termi- 
nology or the strangeness of its concepts makes him uncertain as to 
what it actually means. Lack of comprehension is often betrayed by 
copying meaningless sentence fragments, or by misquotations, trans- 
positions, or omissions that destroy the meaning. It is important, also, 
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to look at the child’s general reading skills. Outlining and summariz- 
ing, particularly, call lor ability to follow the general gist of a para- 
graph or a longci passage and to see details in their proper relation- 
ship, Note-taking adds tlic task of selecting details appropriate for the 
problem at hand. The job ot reporting what has been read in written 
form, whether it be an outline, a summary, or a set of notes, is a 
difficult one. Foundation skills can be laid in the elementary grades, 
but proficiency is not likely to be developed befoie high school or 
college. 

Provide practice that calls for written expression. Because the 
problems of note-taking, outlining, and summarizing are closely re- 
lated to the child’s on-going leading experiences, much of the help 
he receives should come through the type of day-by day guidance 
discussed in Chapter XI. Sometimes a special problem can be made 
the centei of se\eral days of intensive work. In one fifth grade with 
exceptionally sti ong reading skill, the teacher developed note-taking 
skills through a study of pioneer life. This class e\entually used evet\ 
resource book in the loom and In ought many items from home. The 
first notes ucie encyc lojiedic. This became apparent during the fust 
day’s work as the tc.ichei checked the piogiess of oach group. The 
note-taking problem was laised with the entire class at the beginning 
of the next work period. Under the teacher’s guidance the children 
evaluated some of their i otes in the light of theii oiiginal plans. It 
was agreed that too little .ittention was being paid to the purpose 
foi which they read. One child pointed out that he didn’t know 
exactly what his committee was looking lor. Someone suggested that 
committees should have raised more definite ciucstions befoie thes 
began to read. Some groups did ha\e lists of rjuestions, but they weic 
in the secietarics’ notebooks and were not being used. As a result ol 
the discussion, each group drew up a specific list of Things to Look 
For. The teacher helped to appraise each list as she visited the groups 
in turn. Aftei the lists were checked, they were printed on large sheets 
of paper and pasted on cardboard so that they could be propped up 
and studied as the groups worked. One more evaluation period was 
devoted to reports on whether the lists were lielping and to a discus- 
sion of other note-taking problems that were still causing trouble for 
the class as a whole. From this point on, the teacher gave individual 
help as needed. 

Special practice activities should be planned so that the child is 
helped to think about the pui poses his notes or outlines are going to 
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serve. In most cases, the child should have the experience of writing 
his answers, since one of the skills he needs to leain is that of putting 
what he has read into his own words. Any short, clearly written story 
or piece of informational mateiial can serve as a basis for practice. 
Single paragraj^hs can sometimes be used for purposes of summariz- 
ing but, since the reader is trying to leain how to repoit on several 
points in relationship, a shoit aiticle with seveial paiagiaphs is often 
more useful. Many ol the shoiter basal-reader selections can be used 
eftectively. Children will have a better opportunity to concentrate 
on the desired note-taking or outlining skills if they are woiking 
with relatively easy materi«il so that lack of related leading skills docs 
not get in the way. Reasonably high interest value in the materials 
being used also helps. 

The difficulty of the note-taking or summaii/ing task can be varied 
by the phrasing of the assignment. Listing the loin main points in a 
story is simpler than listing sub-points under earh. Filling in one 
missing sub-point is easier than filling in all of them. Telling in one 
sentence the most important fact in a paiagiaph is easiei than trying 
to include sub-points in a thiee- oi four-sentence sumniaiy. Often it 
is helphil to work thiough several activities with the children as a 
group so that they can discuss the basis loi the points they have 
chosen and the teacher can help to develop insights into w^hat makes 
for an effective outline, sumniaiy, oi set of notes. The lollowing 
suggest possible types ol activities to use for practice. 

Shill tu oiithTimg IS needed foi: Filling in two or three points missing 
in a four- or five-point outline, filling in one or more sub-points in a 
partially finished outline; filling in completely an outline where only 
the framework of nurnbeicd points is given as a guide; helping group a 
scries of questions, suggested by the class for the development of a unit, 
into three or loin main topics; finding topic sentences in a series of 
easy paragraphs, writing an outline of a clear article by giving the topic 
sentence of each paragraph; matching a series of topic sentences wnth 
the correct paragraphs, le-trranging a senes of topic sentence^ into the 
oiiginal organization of the story; reading a basal reader story and 
dividing it into acts and scenes foi a play. 

Ability to make a summaiy is called foi in: Writing a brief review^ 
of a recreational book; taking part in a group discussion of what points 
to include in a class report, preparing a summaiy of a basal-reader stoiy 
by writing one clear sentence to give the gist of each paragraph; giving 
the main idea of a passage by looking for the topic sentence in each 
paragraph; re-arranging a set of sentences so that they summarize the 
steps in a process or a sequence of events in the correct order. 
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CHAPTER Kill 


APPRAISING, RECORDING, AND 
REPORTING PROGRESS 


FHE Sf7CC£SS of the reading program depends upon the insight 
and good judgment ot the classroom teacher. Hers is the responsibility 
for developing new skills in the order and at the rate most appro- 
priate foi the maximum gtowth of the children in her particular 
class. This places upon her the major share of the burden of apprais- 
ing progress and of deciding upon next steps. How can she be sure 
that her decisions are sound? 

Appraisal ot children’s progress in learning to read has two inter- 
related aspects. First, and perhaps most important, it provides the 
insights tliat guide the planning of day-byday reading experiences. 
Second, hack of these immediate decisions arc more general con- 
siderations regaiding the degree to which the children in a particular 
group are making satisfactory progress toward the eventual mastery 
of adult reading skills. This little group of first-graders is still 
struggling with a preprinier. Is this to be expected or should more 
intensive practice be provided? Several children in this second grade 
cannot rramc the letters of the alphabet in order. Should they be 
given more practice irow or shoidcl the teaching of this skill be left 
until later? What about the reading interests of the children in this 
fifth grade? Should they be encouraged to read more library books, 
even if it means spending less time with basal-reader series? Answers 
to questiorrs such as these call both for insight into the immediate 
problems faced by children at their present levels of ability and for 
understanding of the goals toward which the total reading progranr 
is directed. 

Since appraisal has been regarded in this volume as a necessary 
first step in planning every reading experience for children, the 
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preceding chapters contain many examples of the appraisal process 
in action. This chapter summarizes suggestions related to four main 
problem areas. First, what standards can the teacher use to cot- 
1 oborate her judgments regarding children's progress? Second, what 
techniques can she use to appraise and to record day-by-day evidence 
of progress and problems? Tliird, how can standardized tests be 
used most effective!) in the appraisal process? Fouith, how can chil- 
dren’s pi ogress be interpreted to parents? 

School faculties are also professionally interested in appraising the 
effectiveness of their total reading programs. Guides loi such ap 
praisals can be found in Chaptei II, wheic genet al principles under- 
lying the total reading program are proposed, and at the end of 
each of the subsequent chapters in the questions suggested lor ap- 
praising the effectiveness of the aspect of the progiam under dis- 
cussion. These guides may be helpful to tcacheis desirous of taking 
a look at the reading program foi the school as a i\holc. 

ESTABLISHING STANDARDS FOR APPRAISAL PURPOSES 

An appraisal is a value judgment. This implies standards. State- 
ments of goals such as those given in piecedingnhajiteis suggest 
general objectives, but each child is likely to be at a difteient point 
in his progress toward these objectives. What further guides ma) 
the teacher use as she tries to determine the needs of her jiarticular 
class? How can she be sure that the children are making progress 
commensurate with their abilities? On what ran she base her deci 
sioiis as to when to push and when to move slowly, when to inciease 
the difhculty of the job to be done and when to siniplily it? 

A number ol guides can be suggested for the appraisal process. 
Some relate to the objectives of the reading program, some to accumu- 
lated knowledge regarding child giowth and development, some to 
the child’s performance in the classroom, and some to his ability to 
handle such standardized reading materials as leading tests oi basal- 
leadei series. 

Docs the child’s progress follow a pattern typical of the normal 
sequence of development of reading skill? thorough understanding 
of the way in w^hich reading skill develops unde^ modern teacliing 
methods is essential in appraising progress. This means not only 
knowing the general sequence in which children can be expected 
to develop increased skill but also having insight into the inter- 
relationships among specific techniques. The discussions of chang- 
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ing goals from the prereading program to the intermediate grades 
and the analyses of interrelationships among specific techniques given 
in earlier chapters are included as aids to this understanding. 

Ill the light of her understanding of the piocess of learning to 
read, a teacher can make an appraisal of the general status of a 
child or ol a group — they are typical second-graders; they woik more 
like primary children although they are in fourth grade; they are 
exceptionally able readers for sixth-graders. This understanding also 
helps in appraising specific techniques. These childien aie fiist- 
giaders; their knowledge of sounds can be expected to be limited. 
This thiid-grade group relics too heavily on the configuiations of 
words; by now they should be more independent in word analysis. 
This youngster is still polishing his woid anal)sis tediniques; he 
should not be urged to icad moie rapidly. There is no reason loi 
this sixth-giacler to read so slowly; he needs help to overcome his 
habit of word-by-woid reading. Teachers should also seek other more 
objective evidence legaiding the progress ot then classes, but they 
should not distiust then ovsn professional |udgincnts. 

The teaclici’s jnofessional insight plays an hnpoitant part in the 
day b) day appraisals that govern hci decisions regarding next steps. 
As she works with the children she notes a situation in winch skills 
aie mad expiate, a tendency to tuiii to hci foi help on a pioblcm 
where independence could be expected, an aiea nr which the giouj) 
seems to be making unusual pi ogress. These types ol obsci rations 
guide her discussions in reiding gioups, hei choice of woik-typc oi 
lollow-up activities, her work with individuals. 

Is the child’s pattern of growth typical of that which might be 
expected of children oi Iiis general level of maturity and ability? 
The statement that an eight-year -old’s reading skills are typical ot 
those of a thnclgiadei is not an evaluation of his piogiess. Whether 
his achievement is to be appraised as exceptional or as limited cle 
pends on many lactois. 

Clnonological age or its i oiiesponding school grade is not an adc- 
cpiate standaici against which to appiaise achievement. Children who 
have lived lor the same numbei of months have inheiited difteient 
capacities to learn. They mature at different rates, grow up in homes 
that provide different types ol experience backgiound, suffer Irom 
different childhood illnesses, and struggle with different physical 
handicaps and emotional tensions. They cannot be expected to meet 
a single standard in theii school achievement. 
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Various alternatives to chronological age have been pioposed as 
bases for evaluating progress in reading. For remedial cases, Gates ^ 
suggests using a child's mental age based on his performance on 
the Revised Start ford-Binet Scale. This is an individual test that must 
be given hy a qualified examiner. It has the advantage of requiiing 
a minimum amount of reading from the child and yet of posing foi 
him questions that have proven valuable in predicting school achieve- 
ment. However, school systems do not always have the personnel 
trained to give this test, and rarely is there sufficient psychological 
service to give it to children other than those who have remedial 
problems or who, for some other reason, aie the subjects ol intensive 
study. 

Group intelligence tests also yield mental ages. As indicatois of 
a child’s potential ability, these scores have lo be used with caution 
This is paiticulaily tiue when the child is a poor reader and the 
test score is based on items that demand reading skill. In the intei 
mediate and high school grades, especially, pool leaders may lie 
classified as dull childien because ol their low at hieveinent on vei bal 
intelligence tests. Some group intelligence tests aie built around 
items that do not demand leading skill, and some piovide sepaiate 
subtest scoies foi items involving language and for those that mcasuic 
such factors as numbei and spatial relationships. These non-language 
scores may be of help m estimating the potential ability of a pooi 
reader, although there is evidence to suggest that theic is not always 
a high coi relation between a child’s language ability and his leason 
ing ability in situations in which language is not ol piimaiy im- 
portance.'-^ 

Olson ^ lepoits considerable thought-provoking evidence legaid 
ing the i elation of children’s over-all patterns of maturation to theii 
achievement in school subjects. He suggests the child’s oiganismic 
age — ^an aveiage ot separate age calculations toi such factois as in 
tellectual development, height, weight, dentition, giip, and skeletal 
growth — as a basis foi evaluating his achievement. Although sudi 
extensive inloimation about children’s growth patterns is not always 
available, the suggestion that general matin ity be consideied in 
appraising childien's school achievement is a helpful one. 

1 Arthur I Crates The Improvement of Reading, p 583 1 bird Fdition New York 
The Macinillan Company, 1917. 

2 L. L. 1 hurstone and Thelma Gwinn Tburstone, Factorial Studies of Intelligence 
Chicago I he Univeisity of Chicago Press, 1941. 

8 Willard C. Olson, Child Development, pp. Ilf^l58. Boston D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1949. 
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There are also available reading achievement and capacity tests 
for the late primary and intermediate grades^ They measure word 
meaning and paragraph meaning both in the typical format of a 
reading test and in an oral version where the children listen as 
the examiner reads to them, and then mark pictures to indicate the 
correct answers. For children whose normal language development 
has not been retarded, scores on these tests may be helpful in re- 
vealing discrepancies between ability to read and ability to under- 
stand through listening to materials of tire same difficulty level. 

Even without test scores, an experienced teacher can often make 
a reasonable estimate of a child*s potential ability. Observations of 
the way in which he operates in problem-solving situations are par- 
ticulaily helpful. In group discussions does he sec relationships 
quickly and draw sound conclusions? Is his speaking vocabulary rich 
or impoverished? How well does he handle arithmetic problems? 
Does his curiosity about tire world arourrd him center orr aspects 
that are simpler or more complex than those that interest most chil- 
dren of his age? Care needs to be taken, howe\er, to avoid a “halo 
effect" resulting from a specific aspect of a child's behavior. Im- 
poverished experience background docs not mean that a child is 
incapable of learning. Sometimes the common-sense comments of 
an oser-age child give the impression of greater intellectual ability 
than he actually has. Children who are ill or emotionally distiiibed 
may not display their full potential ability. F\en when there are 
intelligence test scores to support the teacher’s judgment, it is not 
safe to classify a child too quickly. Often it is a helpful safeguard 
to match ojrinions with other teachers who also work with the child, 
or with the principal or a supervisor w^ho are not so diiectly in 
volved in the dav-by-clay situation. 

Maturity and potential learning ability are not the only factors 
to considei in appraising a child’s progress in learning to lead. His 
growth needs in areas other than reading also have to be taken into 
account. From kindergarten on. there will be children whose gen- 
eral language ability is limited, and who need unusually broad ex- 
periences in writing and speaking as well as in reading. There ivill 
be some lor whom the school must supply the breadth of experience 
often provided by the home. Others may need special experiences 
to develop health habits normally taught at home. There wdll be 
children who need^ help in learning to get along with their peers 

^Donald D. Durren and Helen B. Sullivan, Durrell-Sullwan Reading Capacity and 
Achieifement Tests. Yonkers-on -Hudson: The World Book Company, 1987, IMl. 
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and children who seek in the school the affection that others find 
at home. There are only a limited number o£ minutes in the school 
day, and they must be expended to assure the greatest possible total 
development for each child. 

Progress in reading, then, needs to be appiaised with the maturity, 
the range of potential abilities, and the total giowlh needs of a class 
in mind. Are the majority of these fourth-gi aders more neaily like 
typical third-graders in maturity and in geneial intellectual ability? 
Then the lact that they are just now beginning to approach fourtli- 
grade leading skill is not a matter of concern. Aie tliey a very able 
group, many of whom operate like topical hfth-giadeis? Ihcn low 
fourth-grade reading ability suggests that there has not been adetjuate 
stimulation and guidance in learning to read. 'I’hc assumption that 
thildien are doing satislactory work because they have the skills 
typical of the average child in the grades to which their c hr oiiologu al 
ages have assigned them is unsound. It sets lot the child ol limited 
ability a standard that is likely to lead to fiiistiation and delcat and, 
perhaps more serious, it asks ol the gifted child only a minimum 
use of his full potentialities. 

The teacher’s insights into a child’s potential ability and his re- 
lated growth needs also guide clay by-day dccisrons regarding the 
type ol help he should be given in Icainnig to tc'ad. 1 here will need 
to be special adjustments ol materials and nietliods il the slow 
learners in the room arc to make maximum jrrogicss in terms of 
their abilities. Equally, every effort will need to be made to piovidc 
experiences that will challenge the lull powers ol children of high 
potential ability. 

It is particularly important to look at a child’s potential ability 
when making decisions regarding his need lor remedial teaching. 
All the youngsters whose work is below that which would be con 
sidered average for their grade are not candidates for remedial pro- 
grams. The child who is most likely to profit from intensive remedial 
help is the one whose potential ability is distinctly above his actual 
performance. Such help is not likely to bring about maiked gains 
in the case of the child whose achievement is already close to the 
expectancies suggested by his own growth patterns and potentialities. 

Is there reasonably steady growth in ability to handle new read- 
ing problems? Under a reading program that is well adjusted to 
children’s capacities there should be reasonably steady growth. This 
is anotlier way in which the progress of a gioup may be evaluated. 
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The concept of reasonably steady growth needs interpretation. 
All reading skills will not necessarily improve at the same rate or 
at the same time. Some depend upon the development of others. 
Fuitheimore, there will be plateaus in learning when a child seem- 
ingly consolidates and learns to use efficiently his present skills. 
Nevertheless, it is appropriate to ask whether a child is gradually 
becoming able to handle more difficult reading problems. Six weeks 
ago Joe needed help witli a primer; today he is reading lor recrea- 
tion a book of about the same difficulty. Three weeks ago Kate 
was baffled by thrce-syllal)le woids; last week she was able to break 
several words into syllables, but was not too sure in blending them; 
today she worked out several w’oids without help. At the beginning 
oi the year Normas tendency was to copy notes directly bom the 
science book; today slie had clear statements in her own words. 
Tliese are the types ol evidence from day to day that show that chil 
dren are gaining increased reading skill. 

Reasonably steady growth also means that more mature ways ol 
working are developing, not that a child is gettnrg better and better 
at using laborious techniejucs. It is not progress in the primary gTades 
to become so skill liil in remembering the conliguratiorr ol rrew woids 
that woicl-analysis techniejues are seldom employed. Neither is it 
progress to grow so painstaking in reading lor details that techniques 
of skimming are rarely used, or to become so adept at reading aloud 
that silent reading speed is affected. 

Airother evidence oi progress is a child’s irisiglit into his reading 
skills. With increased maturity should come increased understand- 
ing of effective reading techniques and increased ability to identify 
diffic nlties and needs lor spec ial practice. ‘ If you don’t know a word, 
it helps il you think how it starts and whether it fits in.” “You save 
time il you look to find just what you want before yon start to read.” 
“Fm trying to slow down when 1 read out loud. People couldn’t tell 
what I was saying.” Insights such as these indicate that children are 
learning how to solve their own reading problems, and becoming 
sensitive to the skills that make for efficient reading. 

The teacher’s judgment regarding the types of experience needed 
to assure progress helps to determine the kind of challenge she places 
before a group. Sometimes it will seem important to consolidate 
present gains by providing ample experience wdth reading problems 
of the same complexity as those with which children are now work- 
ing. Sometimes it will be appropriate to simplify one aspect of a read- 
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ing activity in order to achieve gains in another aspect — as when a 
teacher provides materials that pose few technical problems for the 
hrst note-taking eEorts of a group. At other times the group will 
seem ready for a more challenging activity, for more difhcult ma- 
terials, or for a new way of working. 

Does the child make active use of his reading skill in solving 
classroom problems? Perhaps nothing provides a surer guarantee 
that children will make progress commensurate with theii abilities 
than a classioom in which theie are ample materials of varied diffi- 
culty levels and many opportunities to use reading to solve genuine 
problems. In such a setting the range of reading oppoi tunities ex- 
tends far beyond the capacities of the most able child, and theie 
is viitually no limit to the standards he may set ioi himself. 

One basis for appraising children’s growth in reading, then, is the 
degree to which they are disposed to use their .skill. Do they enjoy 
their activities in reading groups? Do they take pleasure in testing 
out new skills— in finding new words on the bulletin board; in 
making independent analyses of new words: in Inuling articles in 
the encyclopedia without help; in locating at borne the information 
needed for a special project? Do they ask peiniissioi^ to read favorite 
stories to their friends, or to take books home? Such active interest 
is evidence that the program is vital and challenging even to the 
less skilled readers. It means, too, that the children with greater skill 
are hnding opportunities to tackle problems that call for the full 
use of their abilities. 

Increasingly, as children engage in wide independent reading, the 
problems they face help to determine their next reading activities. 
Playing a part in the choice of activities, also, is the teacher’s pro- 
fessional judgment regarding the kind of guidance that will result 
in progress toward the eventual mastery of adult reading skills. 
she watches children in reading situations throughout the day, she 
notes strengths and weaknesses — work wrth these spellrng words in- 
dicates phonograms tJiat need to be stressed; this group is going to 
need more practice with the vocabulary in the last experience 
record; this youngster should be more efficient in usrng an index: 
the notes taken by the members of this group indicate weakness in 
reading for precise details. These problems then become centers for 
instruction — in reading groups: in special practice groups; in a class 
activity as part of a social-studies unit; as part of a spelling lesson; 
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in work-type activities planned lor individuals or groups; in special 
conferences with the teacher. 

What is the nature of the child’s performance on standardized 
reading tests? In many school systems children’s scores on stand- 
ardized reading tests are used as one basis for appraisal. Otcasion- 
ally they outweigh other evidences that children have made progress. 
Their value lies in the fact that they provide, through their norms, 
evidence regarding the typical performance of large numbers of 
children who have worked under standardized conditions with the 
inateiials which comprise the test. Test scores are, therefore, useful 
cjbjcctivc measuies against which the teacher can place her more 
subjective judgments legarding the pi ogress of her class. 

Because siandaidi/ed tests are in common use, a later section in 
this chapter is devoted to problems of selecting, administeting and 
interpreting them. It is sufficient to sav, at this jioint, that a giade 
store of 4.0 on a leading test repicsents a statement of what the 
average child at the beginning of fourth grade might be expected to 
actomplish. It is not a minimum stoic below whidi no beginning 
fouith-giadei .should he expetted to fall, nor is it a maxiimim which 
would lepiesent salisiactoiy woik loi a child who is extcptionallv 
able. The giade stoic of any particular voungstei needs to be tp- 
piaiscd with the ld< tots mentioned jneviously in mind — his matuiity, 
liis mental age, his othei giowtli needs. Fot a fouith grader with 
appioximately third-giadc intellectual ability a giade stoie of 4.0 
on a reading test would be vtnv good indeed. For a fouith-giadei 
with intellectual ability ol apjuoxiiiiately fiith-gtade level, this same 
store rcpiesents limited achievement in leading. In looking at class 
averages, tcacheis need to keep these same factors in mind. 

Standaidi/ed leading tests fail to sene their lull pin pose unless 
they, too, help to guide daily tlassioom activities. Methods of study- 
ing test peifoimantes lot this puijiuse aie also included in the sec- 
tion on tests later in this chapter. 

How well does the child handle the basal-reader series constructed 
for his grade level? Perhaps no measure of reading achievement is 
used as frequently as that which expresses a child’s ability in teims 
of the basal-reader level at which he is working. “He is still reading 
piiniers.” “These aie the poorest readers in this fifth grade. They 
are still reading third-grade books. ’ "Some of these fourth-graders 
can handle sixth-grade leadeis without any trouble. ” Such statements 
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are frequently heard and, because the difficulty levels of basal readers 
do not differ greatly from series to series, they give a reasonably clear 
picture of a cliild’s reading ability. 

The grade level of the basal reader that a child can handle with 
case tells no more about whether his achievement is to be appraised 
as superior or limited than does a grade score from a standardized 
reading test or a teacher’s judgment regarding the general level at 
which he is working. This measurement of a child’s achievement, 
too, has to be appraised in terms of his potential learning ability. 
Authors of basal texts have designated them for the grade level at 
which they are most likely to be useful for the average child. There 
is no intent to propose these mateiials as standards which all chil- 
dien in a given grade must attain or to use them to hold an able 
reader to a level of achievement that is below his opacity. When 
related factors have been taken into account, the gtade level of the 
basal reader which a child can handle with relative ease is another 
useful objective check on a tcachei’s professional judgment legaid- 
ing his present status and the types of expeiienccs that will be most 
effective in conttibuting to his giowth. 

APPRAISING AND RECORDING EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS 
AND PROBLEMS FROM DAY TO DAY 

It is not easy to provide the necessary guidance for the varied 
activities of a large group of childieu and still to be sure that the 
needs of each child arc being met, not only in reading but in all the 
other areas of expciience that make up his school cuiriculuin. The 
preceditig chapters contain many examples of technit}ues that aic 
helpful in studying the problems and progress of a class. These may 
be grouped, lor summaiy purposes, in three areas. First, there aie 
pioblems of finding ways of studying children as regular classroom 
activities proceed. Second, theie are pioblems of devising a system 
of record-keeping which provides the needed objective evidence 
about a child but which is not so cumbersome and time-consuming 
as to be virtually impossible to maintain in a typical classroom. 
Third, there are problems of helping children share in the appraisal 
and the recording process. A variety of possibilitie® is explored within 
each section. No one teacher will necessarily use them all, nor will 
she need all the evidence suggested in order to appraise adequately 
the progress of an individual child. 
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Studying Clastroom Acfiritiut for Clue$ to Probloms and Progross 

Identify the problems arising in functional reading situations 
throughout the day. It is not as difficult as it may seem to appraise 
(hildien’s reading skills as they go about their daily classroom ac- 
tivities. In lact, any teacher, even a beginner, gives a very clear pic- 
tuie of the abilities of her gioup as she talks about her woik and her 
problems to her colleagues, her piincipal, or her supervisor. One of 
the most helpful techniques described in preceding chapters is that 
of providing opportunities for children to work independently. Kven 
in a hrst grade this gives the teacher a certain amount of time to talk 
with individual childien or to observe the ways in which various 
gioup members approach a new reading problem. With more mature 
children tlie teacher may have time to talk to small groups having 
special difficulty; to quiz a youngster about the way he woiked out 
the pronunciation of a wotd or to ask him how he went about finding 
It in the dictionary; to move fiom group to group observing chil- 
dren’s leference techniques. These short contacts with individuals 
and small groups highlight strengths and weaknesses in a way that 
IS not possible when tliiity or more youngsters are taught as a total 
gi oup. 

.\nothet device that is particularly fruitful in identifying the 
needs ol oldei children is that of talking over problems ot how to 
read before a task requiring extensive reading is begun. I his not 
only prevents certain problems from occurring, but it also helps the 
teacher to identify efficient procedures or confusions and inade- 
quate appioaches as children discuss how they will go about the job. 

The times when special nelp in leading is planned as part of a 
unit of work olTci opportunities to take a look at specific skills. Some 
hrst-graders woik on the new words learned on an exclusion; which 
ate the ones that are the hardest for them to remember? A tlurd- 
giade group takes a peiiod to leain more about locating the informa- 
tion for a science project; what techniques do they lack? Evervone in 
a fifth grade shares in a discussion of how to locate topics in an 
encyclopedia: what confusions exist? 

It is helpful, also, to be sensitive to regular classroom activities 
that are most likely to yield evidence regarding specific skills. Lists 
of such situations were giv'cn in Chapters VIII and XI. Spelling 
activities, for example, often reveal word-study problems. 1 imes 
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when children are using class plans, following the directions for a 
special project, or following the written rules of a new game provide 
opportunities to observe differences in ability to follow directions. 
Recreational-reading periods can be used to study a child’s reading 
interests, the grade level of the book he chooses to read independ- 
ently, and his ability to report on the gist of a story. It is not necessary 
to try to appraise growth in all reading skills at once. More effective 
observations will be made by studying the range of abilities in the 
skill that is focal at the moment. 

Study children’s responses in reading groups. Reading groups pro- 
vide oj)portunities to study children’s strengths and weaknesses very 
directly. Here, too, the policy of cncoui aging children to read inde- 
pendently is helpful in the appraisal process. As a group reads a story 
silently it is possible to observe differences in leading late, to spot 
habits such as pointing or vocalizing, to note tendencies meicly to 
leaf through the story. Often, during this silent-reading period, the 
teacher has time to explore a little the woid-analysis approaches of 
children who ask foi help or to check briefly on the compreliension 
of those who finish first. 

In the discussion that follows the reading of a stoiy it is possible 
to ask (jiiestions that reveal ability to follow ihe general thread of a 
story, to note important details, or to predict wdiat will happen next. 
Opportunities to read parts of a story aloud can be used to aj^piaise 
oial-reading skills. Follcjw-up activities can be used to exjiloie 
strengtiis or weaknesses in such areas as recognizing new words, out 
lining the story for dramatization or illustration purposes, or listing 
important details. If these activities are planned originally with deli 
nite reading skills in mind, the process of appraising the abilities of 
the group is simplified. 

When children are woiking to improve a specific skill in a reading- 
group situation, it is easier still to note progress and problems. 
These practice sessions aie often planned around work-type activities. 
When this is the case the child’s paper provides further evidence 
of his skill or the lack of it. 

A certain number of useful records can be made in reading-group 
situations. Lists can be kept of the words for which help was re- 
quested. Sometimes the group members engaged in special practice 
will keep records of their progress through check lists, records of 
questions missed, or graphs of progress. Anecdotal records of reading 
habits may be made as children work silently. Such systematic col- 
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lection of significant bits of evidence can result in a helpful accumu- 
lation of information. 

Analyze work-type activities. Other evidence of children’s present 
status in reading can be secured by studying their work-type activ- 
ities. Some of this analysis goes on as teacher and children talk over 
the particular activity. “Why do you disagree with Jerry’s answer?” 
“Can you see why you made your mistake?” “Why did you have 
trouble with that word?” Such discussions help the teacher to see 
where some of the difficulties lie, and they also help the group mem- 
bers to grow in tlieir understanding of reading skills. 

When more information seems to be needed, work-type activities 
may be collected from time to time and made the subject of more 
intensive analysis. What pattern of errors seems to emerge? Is there 
a group problem revealed or are the difficulties mainly those of indi- 
viduals? Does lack of related skills seem to be complicating the task 
at hand? Where do these related problems seem to lie? If a permanent 
record is desired, diagnostic notes from such analyses may be added 
to the mimeographed cxcicise or the workbook page and the material 
dropped in the child’s cumulative record foldei. 

Set up informal test situations. When further evidence of chil- 
dren’s strengths and weaknesses is needed, it is possible to set up 
informal test situations. Work-type activities serve this purpose, inso- 
far as they focus upon a particular reading skill. The suggestions in 
Chapters VII, IX, and XII of ways of setting up work-type exercises 
in objective-test form will provide the patterns for informal tests of 
vaiious silent-reading skills. Workbook pages can serve the same 
pin pose. Children may complete these exercises independently so 
that tlie picture of each child’s work is accurate. Later they may be 
used for teaching purjioses. 

It is also possible to plan group activities so that they yield in- 
formal test evidence. Review activities with words in the primar> 
grades can be planned so that children’s special problems are re- 
vealed. A problem such as “Let’s see how long it will take you to 
find ... * sets up a situation requiring speed of reading and skill in 
locating details. Asking children to tell how they would change the 
ending of a story will reveal differences in ability to predict out- 
( omes. A dictionary game in which children race to find the meaning 
of a given word can give evidence of skill with alphabetical order 
and guide words. 

Oral reading was mentioned in preceding chapters as a source of 
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diagnostic evidence. A reasonably well-graded informal test can be 
set up by selecting paragraphs from near the beginning and the end 
of basal readers covering three or four grade levels. With an oral- 
reading test planned in this way the level at which a child begins 
to have trouble with unfamiliar words gives a reasonable indication 
of the difficulty of the material with which he should be working. 
It is possible to get evidence of a child’s comprehension of a passage 
by asking him about it after he has finished reading and also by not- 
ing the types of errors he makes. If he substitutes words that make 
sense, lepeats in order to correct errors, and reads in recognizable 
phrase and sentence units, he is sensitive to the meaning of what lie 
is reading. If his errors destroy the meaning of the passage, it is less 
likely that he is able to think about what he is reading. Such evidence 
needs to be checked against a child’s silent-reading performance, 
however, as the task of reading aloud is, in itself, sometimes difficult 
enough to cause misreadings that would not occur in a silent-reading 
situation. It is important to remember, also, that the more difficult 
the material becomes the less meaning the passage is likely to have 
for a child. Oral reading of extremely hard material is peihaps of 
most value in revealing a child’s approach to unfamil^r words. 

Additional helpful insights into a child’s word-study skills can be 
secured by asking him to read aloud a list of words that increase 
gradually in difficulty. Ofteti it is revealing to ask him to tell what 
he is doing. Some children can describe quite accurately the methods 
they use. “First 1 look for all the little words I can find. Then I try 
to put them together.’’ “It’s like spelling. If I say the letters to myself 
I sometimes remember what it is.” “It begins like stay and the last 
part says shu7i. It’s easy when you can find parts you know.” “I sort 
of squint at it. Sometimes you see it better that way.” When their 
word-study habits are analyzed, some children who seemingly are 
good readers will be discovered to have excellent memories for the 
configurations of words but very little skill in word analysis. Others 
will be relying on routine use of a single technique — small words, 
word families, beginning letters. These insights into a child’s meth- 
ods of work can be helpful in planning his next word-analysis experi- 
ences and sometimes in explaining his difficulties in comprehension. 

Check lists can be of value in analyzing oral-reading skills. These 
often serve as useful teaching aids if teacher and children develop 
them together. Extensive lists have been provided in the pupil’s 
record booklets that are part of the diagnostic test batteries prepared 
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by Durrell ® and by Gates.® However, these lists are very detailed and 
a selected number of crucial items are likely to be more appropriate 
for typical classroom use. As suggested in Chapter XII, check-list 
items used to appraise a child's ability to handle the technical aspects 
of the material he reads will center around the types of errors he 
makes, the words he misses, the points at which he repeats, and his 
ability to sense phrasing and to respond to punctuation marks. Items 
to appraise a child's skill in reading before an audience will put rela- 
tively more emphasis on enunciation, ability to convey a desired 
mood, effective rate for the listening audience, and poise. Check lists 
also may be useful in recording a child's skills in word analysis — his 
general approach; the sounds he knows; the parts of words he re- 
sponds to most readily; his ability to break words into syllables. Some 
teachers have found ways of using such check lists as a regular part 
of group practice sessions. Eventually the completed records may be 
added to the child's cumulative folder. 

Keeping Adequate Records 

Add representative samples of work systematically to the child’s 
cumulative record folder. Many plans for reading experiences from 
day to day are made on the basis of observations that arc not re- 
corded. However, teachers also face the problem of interpreting a 
child's progress to his parents and of supplying to the teacher to 
whom he is promoted a reasonably clear record of his growth and his 
present status. It is important, then, to make a systematic effort to 
collect objective evident e of a child’s achievement. 

Ill many school systems a cumulative record is kept for each child. 
This record is begun when he first enters school. Often the record 
form is printed on a folder in which a \arietv of evidences of the 
child’s growth can be filed. Usually there is space on the folder itself 
to record such data as birth date, names and address of parents, 
siblings, medical record, scores on standardized tests, and records of 
transfers from school to school. On this record form each teacher 
notes her appraisals of the cliild's work for the year. Sometimes this 
is in the form of letter grades, sometimes in descriptive statements. 
A busy teacher needs simple ways of collecting the evidence that 
substantiates these appraisals. 

5 Donald L». Durrell, Duirell Analysis of Reading Difficulty Yonkers-on -Hud son 
rhe World Book Company, 1937. 

6 Arthur I. Gales, Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests, Revised Edition. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945* 
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A certain amount of evidence can be collected by dating and filing 
samples of the child’s work from time to time. Some teachers file a 
sheet listing the books the child has read under guidance during the 
year. A number of other appropriate materials have already been 
suggested. Work-type activities or workbook pages can be chosen so 
that the child’s growth over the months can be seen. Check lists of 
oral-reading skills can be filed. It is often helpful to keep in the 
child’s record for at least a year the actual test booklets of any stand- 
ardized tests he has taken. For older children it may be of value to 
file typical samples of the types of notes they take oi the summary 
reports they wiite. If such materials aie dropped into the file at 
reasonably regular intervals, the result can he a well-rounded picture 
of a child’s progress and an excellent collection of cone rete material 
to use in parent conferences. 

tventually cumulative folders can become cluttered with a child’s 
work. It can be helpful to go over the material at inteivals and to 
lumniari/e the evidence on a permanent lecoid sheet. These sum 
mary statements need to contain facts as well as judgments. “Sue is 
becoming much moie interested in lecreational leading.” is not as 
informative as “I ast month Sue read .... Hex selection of library 
hooks today includes . . . •” If confeiences with paients aie fore- 
seen, representative examples c^ut of the total collection of the child’s 
work may be important to leave in the fde. 

Save records of group activities. Because pupil-teaclier planning is 
an integral part of the development of activities in the modem class 
loom, the bulletin boards are likely to contain many lecords that 
can provide a helpful picture of childien’s reading activities. Such 
records do not have to be transcribed to a child’s cumulative folder 
to be useful. They may be dated and kept in a single file until special 
information is needed. If the collection becomes too unwieldy it, too, 
may be analyzed at intervals and the most important information 
summarized for the folders of individual children. 

Recoids pertaining to unit activities in the content fields can give 
a picture of the breadth of children’s informational reading. In the 
primary grades some of these records will be cxpeiicncc charts. 
Affixing the names of the children who shared in composing pai- 
ticular charts provides information regarding special contiibutions 
to the unit. Lists of committees, bibliographies, class notebooks con- 
taining gioup reports, help to record the paits older children have 
played in the development of a unit. At both levels, lists of un- 
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familiar words will help to show the type of vocabulary building that 
was needed. 

There may also be group recoids of reading projects. Among these 
may be summaries of class discussions of reading problems — how to 
be a good audience, how to read aloud, what makes a good book 
report, what steps to take to find new materials. Then, too, there are 
likely to be lists signed by people who have given book reports, lists 
of volunteers for oral-reading story parties, and records of plans for 
reading units. All these can help to fill in the picture of the breadth 
of the total program and of the participation of individual children. 

Many ways ol developing class records of recreational reading have 
been suggested in eailier chaptcis. These can be studied to determine 
the quantity and the quality of the child's independent reading. 
Some of these records may be planned in such a way that the child 
classifies his book as he records it. When this has been done he. his 
teacher, and his parents can see at a glance where his reading interests 
lie. 

Collect occasional anecdotal records. From tlie prereading le\cl 
on, anecdotal iccoids can be a heljiful addition to other iiifoimation 
collected about a child. Tlicse aie the teachei's special observations 
of a chihrs attitudes, behavuir, and ways of working. The fact that 
Janice read tlirce books this month whereas last month she read only 
one may not be so levealing as the teachci s report that Janice w^as so 
entranced with her latest book that she had to be pried awav from it 
to complete othei work, Bennie’s low^ score on a word-recognition 
test ma\ conceal the fact that he has recently been trving out wwd 
analysis tcclinicjues on all the new words he mcLts, even tliougli his 
methods arc not ahvays accui itc. Sandra’s love of poetr> and the fact 
that she reads it well may no: appear in the hies ot her wTitten work. 
These pieces of evidence are important to the total picture of the 
child’s reading skill. 

As suggested in the eailier discussion of the use of anecdotal 
recoids in appraising reading readiness, it is not necessary to try to 
jot down something every da^ about every child in order to collect 
helpful anecdotes. What needs to be recorded is the significant evi- 
dence of progiess or the anecdote that illustrates a typical problem. 
In the earlier discussion it was also suggested that the collecting of 
anecdotal records can be facilitated by identifying points in a tvpical 
day’s program when specific reading needs arc likely to be most 
clearly apparent— a library period studied tor evidence of reading 
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interests; a group activity of composing an experience record studied 
for evidences of differences in oral expression; an informational- 
reading period studied for evidence of ability to work independently. 
It is virtually impossible in a typical classroom setting to write exten- 
sive anecdotal records about all children, but it is possible to collect 
a limited number of them to supplement the other evidence accumu- 
lating about a child when the full story can not seem to be told with- 
out them. 

Helping Children Share in fhe Appraisal Process 

Provide a classroom setting where children enjoy the challenge 
of a hard job. Children need to be given a share in appraising theii 
progress. This is important if they are to grow in their insight into 
their own needs and in their ability to give direction to their own 
practice activities. The classroom atmospheic that encouiages chil 
dien to look at their weaknesses as well as their strengths is one in 
which ciedit is given to those who ha\e insights into their own difTi 
culties, and one in which it is obviously more impoitant to be tack 
ling a new skill and improving, even though progicss is slow, than ii 
is to tuin in a peifcct paper. ^ 

Many examples W’eie given in picceding chapters of wa)s of in 
volving (hildren in discussions of then own reading problems. 
“That was the woid that v'as hard for you, wasn't it, Jill? I’m glad 
you remembered.” “Andy was really trying to hold Ins book so that 
we all could heai him, wasn't he? Don't you think he did betteiP’ 
As suggested in preceding chapters, such appiaisals go on at inanv 
points — in planning sessions, in evaluation periods, in group reading 
periods, as teachers work with individual children. Reading, in itself, 
is interesting and challenging to children. Discoveiing what one 
needs to work on next in order to read more skillfully can be just as 
intciesting and challenging if it is made an integral part of children's 
reading activities. 

Give group members an opportunity to work cooperatively in the 
appraisal process. Children grow in their insight into their own 
strengths and weaknesses by participating in group activities wheie 
they appraise each other. This is particulaily true of more mature 
readers. In these group activities the teacher does not relinquish her 
responsibility as leader. Typically, she works with the children until 
desirable standards are established, leaves them to help each other 
while she works with other groups, and then returns to pick up 
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special difficulties. In one intermediate-grade classroom five groups 
laid plans to read stories aloud. After a discussion of what makes for 
a good presentation to an audience, each group went to work. While 
the teacher divided her time among the groups and gave help 
wherever she could, the bulk of the improvement came as group 
members made suggestions to each other. In another class the 
children talked through standards for good reports based on exten- 
sive reading in social studies. Then each child lead his repoit for 
criticism by others in his small group. In a third class, spell ing part- 
ners worked to help each other develop better skills in analyzing 
words. This, too, involved a mutual effort to hgure out where present 
techniques were inadequate. 

Teachers are sonictiiiies fearful lest group criticism embarrass and 
discourage a child. However, this is not likely to happen in situations 
Avhere all group niembeis have a common concern, and the generous 
approval ficqucntly given to a child who has shown improvement 
often can be very helpful in morale-building. Furthermore, the 
cooperative appraisal process increases manyfold the total amount 
of help available to each child and helps all group members to glow 
in their sensitivity to a job well done. 

Help children share in keeping records. Record keeping is another 
aspect of the ajjpiaisal process through which the members of a class 
can be helped to develop insight into their own strengths and weak- 
nesses and to build standards for their work. Here, too, the degree 
of participation increases with increasing maturity. 

Many types of records in which children may share have been men- 
tioned in preceding chapters. They may keep records of their read- 
ing — lists of library books, simple bibliographies of books used for 
informational reading, lists of basal readers with which they have 
worked. They nray share in a number of types ot diagnostic records — 
rrotebooks of difficult words, check lists of oral-reading skills, note- 
books containing spelling pretests and final tests kept as an aid in 
identifying word-analysis difficulties, check sheets indicating the re- 
sults of periodic tests of silent-reading skills, collections of work-type 
activities. Older children may also make simple graphs of their 
progress — ^records of reading rate, the percentages correct in series of 
work -type exercises, graphs of the numbers of special work-type prac- 
tice sheets completed. In addition, children can share in deciding 
on typical samples of their work to file or on materials that should 
be kept to help parents understand their activities — notebooks con- 
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taining reports of unit activities, collections of book reviews, special 
outlines or summaries. 

Just as teachers need to analyze and to summarize the evidence 
accumulating in children’s folders, so teachers and children together 
need to look for signs of progress and for needs for help. Some of this 
appraising is done informally as the record-keeping process moves 
forward. As children enter new books in their library records, they 
talk about the number and the kinds of books tlicy have read. As 
they complete a check of oral-reading skills, they look to see how last 
week’s record compares. As they study theii errors in a spelling pre- 
test, they make a list ol the phonograms they need to learn. As they 
decide to save a spec ial pie( e of woik to show their parents, they look 
at earlier woik to see how much they have improved. Some appraisal 
goes on in individual confetences, as teacher and child talk over 
what should go into a icpoit to paients, or plan for special jnactice. 
Records that do not contiibute to on-going classroom activities have 
little place, whether they are collected by the teacher alone or by 
teacher and children jointly. 

USING STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Many standardized tests aie available for use ih the appraisal 
process. They can be classified in two main categories: group tests 
and individual tests. Gioup tests can be given to the whole class at 
one time. They are designed to suivey various silent reading skills, 
and the children work with them cjuietly after some simple group 
diiections. Individual tests must be given to one child at a time. The 
child answers aloud and the examiner records his i espouses in a 
special record booklet. An individual test is needed to measure such 
skills as oral reading, certain aspects of woid recc^gnition and word 
analysis, ability to give sound equivalents for letters and letter com 
binations, and ability to hear likenesses and differences among w(»rds. 
Both group and individual tests can be diagnostic if they are designed 
to provide subtest scores lor several skills. In most situations group 
tests are used to survey the abilities of a class. Individual tests, or 
informal diagnoses from classroom performance, may then be used 
for a more careful study of children who arc having difficulty. Group 
tests are constructed so that they can be given by the regular class- 
room teac her whereas individual tests call for somewhat more train- 
ing on the part of the examiner. 

Reading tests measure the same skills that a child is using in his 
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daily reading activities. Primary group tests typically get at the 
child’s ability to recognize words and to read simple sentences and 
easy {>aragraphs. Oiten the test items use pictures in questions similar 
to the exercises in a typical primary workbook. Usually the time 
limit is generous. At the intermediate level, where children can be 
expectetl to use flexible reading techniques for a greater variety 
of pui poses, tests arc available to measure more aspects of leading 
skills. Frequently a single test yields several subtest scores. A sub- 
test of ability to read paragraphs of increasing difliculty is often 
included. So is some measure ot reading late. Subtests of vocabulary 
aie common. These may assess a child’s general stock of word mean- 
ings or his special knowledge of teims in the content fields. Evi- 
dence oi the flexibility of the techniques of more skilled readers 
may be secured through tests of such specific skills as following direc- 
tions, noting details, getting the general impiession of a paragraph, 
or piedictiiig outcomes. In addition, teachers of older clnldien may 
get measures of thcii reference skills — ability to use an index oi a 
dictionary, to lead maps and giaphs, to make outlines. 

Because leading tests meiely provide another way of looking at 
tlie same leading skills that teacheis aie appraising from day to day, 
it is not essential to plan elaboiate testing progiams in order to 
provide effective reading experiences. However, many teachers led 
that tests aie a helpful tib)ective check on their judgment. Often 
tests ai e used as jiai t of a city-wide testing program and pi o\ ide useful 
inlorniation about the child who tianslers from school to school. 
When statidaidi/ecl tests aie pait ol the appraisal process it is im- 
poitant that they be used eflectively. A teacher needs to be able to 
select the test appropriate f<«t her paiticulai situation, to adnnnistei 
and scoie it projieily, and, peihaps most difficult, to inteipiet the 
test stoics, both lor the class as a whole and foi individual chil- 
dren. 


Selecting Appropriate Tests 

Does the test measure the abilities the teacher wishes to appraise? 
Because standardized tests measure diffeicnt skills oi diffeient com- 
binations of skills, a person who is responsible foi selecting tests 
needs to examine more than one before making a choice. Subtests 
of word meaning and of sentence and paragraph comprehension 
measure basic al^lities on which any class appropriately may be 
tested, but there are distinct differences from class to class in the 
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times at which such specific techniques as using a dictionary, out- 
lining, summarizing, and using other reference skills are stressed 
and in the point at which reading rate becomes important to measure. 
A teacher should choose the test that will provide objective evi 
dence in the areas in which she most wants to corroborate her judg- 
ment. It is not a reflection on the type of reading progiam provided 
for a gioup of children if a standardized test happens to measure 
skills which, for the moment, are not a point of focus. Tests arc 
not serving their proper function if the particular selection ol sub- 
tests made by the author determines the reading program. The 
responsibility of deciding which skills are of immediate importance 
to a group needs to remain in the hands of their teacher. 

Does the test include sufficient items to measure the abilities of 
the best and the poorest readers? Choosing a test that measures the 
skills about which a teacher needs information does not mean select- 
ing a test that covers exactly what children have been taught. A 
standardized test should provide a measure of a child’s full ability. 
It is important to choose one that contains ample material to chal- 
lenge the best reader in the class. H a child makes a peilcct scoit* 
or even comes within a question or two of a per leg. store, it tan 
usually be assumed that the test is too easy foi him and that the full 
extent of his reading ability has not been measured. It is important, 
also, not to discourage the child who is a poor reader. For example, 
the poorest readers in a third grade will have a distressing time with 
a test recommended lor grades three through six if the notnis are 
such that a child need have only three questions correct to secure 
a grade score of 3.0. If, on the other hand, a test is designed so that 
a child needs to answer eight or ten questions correctly to secure 
a grade score of 3.0, even a third-grader with limited leading skill 
will have some success before the test questions become too difficult 
for him. Sometimes to secure an adequate measure of children’s 
abilities it is desirable to give, first, a test that seems appropriate 
for the average and below-average readers in the room, and to follow 
this with a more advanced test for the children who make perfect 
or near perfect scores. 

How much additional help is provided in the test manual? Tests 
vary in the amount of help provided for the teacher in the test 
manual. It is appropriate to consider this factor in choosing between 
two tests that otherwise seem equally usable. Clear directions for 
administer ing and for scoring the test should be expected, and should 
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be followed exactly. In addition a teacher should expect to find a 
reasonably detailed description of the purposes of the test and some 
information about the groups upon which the norms were developed 
and the degree to which the test has proven reliable and valid. Dis- 
cussions of how to make out class record lists and how to interpret 
the test norms can be helpful. Sometimes norms for different popula- 
tion groups will be provided — private schools, urban schools, rural 
schools. Suggestions of how to use subtest scores to diagnose the 
strengths and weaknesses of a particular child or of a group may 
also be given. In some manuals it may even be possible to find illus- 
trative case studies of individual children and suggested remedial 
activities. The use of a standardized test should rarely stop with 
the making out of a class list. The teacher needs all the additional 
help a test author can provide. 

Interprefing Test Scores 

Interpret grade scores in the light of related information about 
children’s growth. The test norms of most reading tests at the ele- 
mental y school level are given as age and giade scores. Since it is 
customaiy to think of a child’s ability in terms of the grade level 
at which he leads, a grade score often conveys more meaning than 
the corresponding age scoie, Fhe related factors that need to be 
considered in evaluating test scores were discussed eailier in this 
chapter. A teacher needs to ask what the general intellectual level 
and the maturity of her class seems to be; to consider what other 
areas of growth ha» ' needed to be stressed; and to ask whether the 
test has measured skills that have been important points of focus 
for her group. 

It is also imjioitanl to study a child’s test scoies in the light ol 
his performance from day to day. Tests are not completely reliable. 
The progiess of a child who has made a full year’s giowth, or better, 
may not be apparent in his test scoies. He may, for example, by a 
combination of skill and lucky guesses perlorm at the top level of 
his ability on the fust test, and on the second make a minimum score 
because of a few careless eirors or unfortunate guesses. Then, too, 
tests do not measure all the factors that go into increased reading 
skill. A child may make marked gains in interest in reading and 
in the ease with which he handles certain types of materials, with- 
out making appreciably higher test scores. Furthermore, all tests are 
not standardized on exactly the same population groups, and slight 
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variations in norms from one test battery to another may operate 
to exaggerate or to minimize the gains that have actually been made. 
Teachers who work with the same test over several years often 
develop helpful insights into its particular strengths and weaknesses. 
These insights are important in the interpreting of scores. 

When due allowance has been made for other factors, test scores 
can be enlightening. Sometimes the weaknesses of a child who has 
been covering up his confusion by answering obvious questions, 
clowning, or bluffing will become apparent. Sometimes a child who 
has been indifferent will display ability that has not been revealed 
in his classroom work. The results of standardized tests should not 
be brushed aside merely because they do not correspond with the 
teacher’s judgment. It is always important to take a careful second 
look. 

Study the profiles of subtest scores. Helpful infoimation about a 
child’s strengths and weaknesses can be secured by studying the pat 
terns of his subtest scores. This may also be clone for a class by cal 
culating mean or median scores. In one first grade the class asetage 
on a test of word recognition was high. On a test of paiagraph 
reading, however, the class average was relatively low. This was a 
situation in which there had been an ovei emphasis upon isolated 
word-study activities, and the test scores levealcd clearly the limited 
experience in working with story-type materials. In anuthei first 
grade differences in subtest scores provided helpful diagnostic cvi 
dence about a youngster who had unusual ability to make shrewd 
guesses fiom context. Ihis child earned a high score on a test of 
paragraph reading, but his inability to distinguish clearly between 
words of similar configuration when he met them in isolation was 
revealed in a low word-recognition score. In the intermediate grades 
it is often helpful to compare a score on an untimed comprehension 
test with that on a test of reading speed. Sometimes differences in 
subtest scores will enable the teacher to identify the child who 
grasps the general idea of the passage but who docs not read ac- 
curately for details, or the reverse. Often a low score on a woid 
meaning subtest helps to explain errois on the more difficult items 
of a test of paragraph meaning. Typical interrelationships among 
reading skills were analyzed at several points in earlier chapters. A 
study of subtest patterns can lead to many insightful diagnostic 
hunches if a teacher is aware of these interrelationships. 
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Take a look at the way the child worked. It is often helpful to go 
back to the child’s test booklet to study the way he worked. This is 
the same piocedure a teacher might use in studying any work-type 
activity, and the patterns of errors to look for are much the same. 
In primary tests of word recognition it may be possible to note con- 
sistent errors, such as failure to look carefully at the middles of words 
or insufRcient attention to endings. A pattern ol correct answers 
on items containing words known to be within a child’s reading 
vocabulary and consistent errors on those containing words known 
to be unfamiliar may indicate limited word-analysis skills. In a test 
of paragraph comprehension that increases gradually in difficulty, 
a sprinkling of errors from the easiest to the most difficult paragraphs 
may suggest careless reading, too rapid reading, or perhaps limited 
woi d-analysis skill that lesults in errors whenever the context con- 
tains words that the child cannot retogni/c at sight. Coirect answers 
on a test of paragraph reading if only a limited number of questions 
are completed suggest slow leading speed. Such insights aie helpful 
as guides in planning lot special practice activities. Ihey are also 
helpful in appraising a child’s test scores. 

Use a sliding scale in deciding on the seriousness of retardation. 
Discrepancies between a child’s {leiformance on a reading test and 
his potential ability need to be interpreted diffeiently lor different 
giadc levels. This is tiuc also in using test scores as a guide to the 
grade levels of books a child is likely to be able to handle with case. 
If a test score is reasonably accurate, it can be used as a rough indica- 
tion of the basal-icader level with which a child might be expected 
to work. Foi easy leading without help, he probably should have a 
book graded somewhat lower than the grade scoie he made on a 
test. How mucli trouble he will have with more difficult materials 
depends on the grade level at which he is reading. In the early 
primary grades, reading material inci eases quite rapidly in difficulty 
of vocabulary load, sentence length, and paragraph length. \ child 
whose reading achievement is grade 1.5 could be expected to have 
considerable difficulty with a second-grade book. By the end of third 
grade a half year’s retardation would not be as great a handicap. In 
sixth grade, a test score of grade 5.5 docs not usually predict that a 
c hild will have insurmountable difficulty in working with sixth-grade 
books. In terms of practical classroom planning, then, retardation 
of a half year to a year in the lower primary grades will usually call 
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for special adjustments of materials and teaching methods. In the 
fifth and sixth grades the degree of retardation should be somewhat 
greater before special adjustments need to be given serious considera- 
tion. 

Consider the use of individual diagnostic tests to investigate spe- 
cial difficulties. Extensive diagnostic test batteries, such as those of 
Dunein and of Gates® can be used to supplement the evidence 
secured from group tests if children appear to be having unusual 
difficulty. These batteries provide, in standaidi/ed foim, the tests 
needed to make a detailed inventory of those aspects of reading skill 
that cannot be measured by silent reading tests. They include sub- 
tests of oral leading, of word recognition, of phrase reading, of ability 
to respond to syllables, phonograms, and letters of the alphabet, of 
ability to hear sounds, and others. The record booklets that ac- 
company these batteries include check lists of special flifficulties and 
suggestions for case studies. 

Diagnostic test batteiies are instruments that a classroom teacher 
can learn to use. As mentioned earliei, they lequiic more skill on 
the pait of the examiner than do gioup tests. Tlieie is notliing 
magical about the types of insights into a child’s difficulties that they 
yield. I'he evidence is essentially the same as thai secured by an 
expci icnced teacher as she studies a child’s pattern of errois as he 
reads difficult paragiaphs aloud, listens to him woik out the analysis 
of uniamiliai woids, oi works with him on a sciics of woik-lype activi 
ties that reveal his problems with phonograms, syllables, and Icttei 
sounds. Although the scores from diagnostic tests may shaipen pat 
terns of weaknesses and stiengths, they should agiee at many points 
witli what a teacher already knows about a child. 

Some follow-up, whether it be through the appiopiiatc parts of 
a diagnostic battery or through informal classroom tests, should be 
made when the child’s performance on a silent reading test suggests 
that he is having unusual trouble. This is particularly important if 
the pattern of his subtest scores does not seem to offer any particular 
explanation for his difficulty. Many helpful insights can come from 
asking a child to do a little work aloud. A word-by-word approach 
to silent reading sometimes reveals itself in poor phrasing when a 
child reads aloud. A hint that a child can read with good compre- 
hension if he knows the vocabulary of the material he is reading at 

7 Donald D. Durrell, op, cit, 

B Arthur I. Crates, op. cU. 
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sight but that he is hampered by poor word-analysis skills can be 
followed up by watching his pattern of errors when oral-reading 
paragraphs become difficult. Flashing a list of words to a child for 
instant recognition and then seeing how many more he can get when 
he has all the time he needs to study them also helps to reveal word- 
analysis difficulties. Asking a child how he works, as suggested earlier, 
often reveals where his techniques are inadequate. With children 
who are remedial cases, particularly, such a careful systematic look 
at possible sources of trouble is essential. 

Compare classes or schools with great caution. There are few pro- 
cedures capable of aiousing more tension and unnecessary concern 
on the part of teachers than that of calculating class averages and 
making public at the end o( the school year comparisons of schools 
or of classes. These figures do not necessarily reveal the fact that 
the progiam foi an able group of childien has provided little of 
challenge or that a piogiani for a group with limited ability has 
resulted in icmarkabic gains. Furthermoie, even an extensive bat- 
tery of staudaidizcd tests will measute only a limited number of 
the total objectives ol the leading program. A sine way to destroy 
a good progiam foi a gioup of childien is to give their teacher the 
feeling that the mo:>t impoitant lesult oi the )eai’s expeiiences should 
be a set of high test scoies in May. 

If standardized tests aie to be an aid in developing the leading 
program, the> should be given at a time when the secures will be 
of the greatest helj) to the teachci in planning expeiiences for her 
group. Often this /ueaiis testing in the caily fall rather than in the 
spiing so that theie ate fiesh scoics available as an additional guide 
in selecting leading materials and in setting up leading groups. Even 
when no coinpaiisons of classes are being made, teacheis sometimes 
tend to blame themselves if their class aveiages on a set of tests given 
in the spring do not come up to expectancies. Hiere may be less 
unfoitunatc feeling of personal involvement if a teacher faces the 
strengths or shortcomings of hei group with a year’s work still ahead 
of her. 

Help children share in the testing program. Children have a right 
to know the purposes of a test. Often < onsiderablc anxiety can de- 
velop if a child begins to suspect that a test wdll affect the grade on 
his report card, or perhaps his promotion to the next class. Even able 
readers may beepme concerned if parts of a test prove difficult for 
them. The more mature the group and the more general sophistica- 
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tion they have about school procedures the more important it is to 
take steps to allay apprehensions such as these. 

There are many ways of helping children understand the pur- 
poses of a testing program. If they are accustomed to discussing their 
own strengths and weaknesses objectively, a test may be introduced 
as “another way of helping us to decide just where you need help 
the most.” It can be made quite explicit that the purpose is to see 
how the children s work compares with that of boys and gills in othei 
parts of the countiy, not to secure a grade for a report caid. Anxiety 
about difficult pans oi the test can sometimes be prevented by saying, 
“This test is planned for boys and girls of several giadcs. Don’t 
v\orry if >ou find some of it hard.” Giving a test in the lall, prelimi- 
nary to the year’s work, rather than in the spring when nothing is 
ahead except grades and promotions many reduce children’s anxie- 
ties as well as those of their teacher. 

Some teachers who are accustomed to appiaising strengths and 
weaknesses objet tively with their groups have found it possible to 
discuss exact grade scores. One teacher began with a small gioup ol 
letarded leadeis hy talking about the general purpose ol the test 
and then saving, “Allen, where do you think youi scoi^ was?” “Pretty 
low,” said Allen. ‘You’re right,” said his teacher, “It shows that 
we weie light in stalling }ou with a third grade book. Now let’s 
plan how youi special work in leading can help ^ou.” This same 
teacher also discussed high scores, taking care to point out areas 
other than leading in which the better leaders could icrogni/e that 
they, too, needed special help. Another teacher, whose children knew 
they weie assigned to her because of remedial needs, posted actual test 
scores. Across Irom each child’s score on the fall test was a question 
mark, to be filled in when the group was retested in the spring 
“It’s not w^here )ou started but how far )ou can go and how hard 
you work,” was the motto in both these classrooms. 

REPORTING TO PARENTS 

Home-school cooperation plays an important part in a child’s 
school adjustment. Parents need to have a clear picture of a child’s 
progress, his strengths, and his weaknesses. Furthermoie, if they are 
to give intelligent cooperation to the teacher, they need to under- 
stand, at least in general terms, the methods by which he is being 
taught. In retuin, parents can supply much helpful information 
about their children. 
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Use methods of reporting that give the full picture. One of the 
problems of great concern in schools today is that of developing satis- 
factory methods of reporting to parents. No matter how carefully 
they are thought out, ratings or letter grades, whether the system is 
one of grades from ^4 to f or ratings of Satisfactory, Improving, and 
Unsatisfactory, cannot tell the complete story. One of their greatest 
disadvantages is that they cannot convey, at one and the same time, 
an estimate of the child’s progress in relation to his potential ability 
and a picture of his present status in his group. For example, who 
should receive the A, fourth-grade Joan who has tlie mentality of a 
si\th-grader and who is coasting with good fourth-grade work, or 
fourth-grade Sammy, who has the intellectual ability of a third-grader 
and who, through outstanding effort, can rrow cope with a fourth- 
grade book? It is sometimes argued that the child’s actual achieve- 
ment is the important consideration, but are Joan’s parents really 
content to know that she is only a little ahead of her group when her 
potential ability is so great? Is the important information for 
Sammy’s parents the fact that intellectual tasks are not his forte? And 
what of the attitudes of Joan and Sammy as they carry home therr 
report cards? Do foarr’s parents want her to learn to set standards 
for herself in relation to the average achievement of the group? And 
do Sammy’s parents want him to classify himself as inadequate arrd 
inferiot because in one area he does not have as great a natural 
endowment as some of his Iriends? 

Letter grades based on potential ability tan be ecjuallv misleading 
and etpially productive of undesirable attitudes. Suppose, in terms 
of achievement itr relation to potential ability. Joan receives the (, 
and Sammy the A. \te Joan’s parents not to be helped to see that 
their child has unusual abili..y? And should Sarimy’s parents not be 
helped to understand that college is likely to be very difficult for him, 
that careful choice of high school courses may be needed, or perh ips 
that it may be desirable to hold him in the same grade for a year in 
order to let him work with younger cl'.ildrcn? What of Joan and 
Sammy? ^Vill this grading sys.cm help them to grow in realistic un- 
derstanding of their own abilities’ 

Teachers, too, have difficulty as they try to interpret the letter 
grades on children’s cumulaliv e records. Ranges in ability will differ 
from class to class. Is a teacher of a class, all of whom have limited 
potential ability, to defeat them time after time by giving grades of 
f' and D to their best efforts? How high a standard should be ex- 
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pected of a group of able children if letter grades of A are to go upon 
their permanent record cards? What interpretations are teachers to 
place upon the letter grades on report cards of children coming from 
several classes within one school, or from several schools? 

The mental hygiene considerations connected with the problem 
of recording and reporting progress are important. It is not con- 
ducive to a child’s ultimate well-being to evaluate his work in such 
a way that he builds an unrealistic picture of his ability. He needs to 
know where his strengths lie and where he has weaknesses. As an 
adult, he is likely to lead a more useful and satisfying life if he has 
learned to accept himself for what he is and to set goals for himself 
that are within the realm of possible achievement. Furthermore, it 
is not a defeating experience for a child to face his inadequacies as 
long as he also faces his strengths and as long as he participates ac- 
tively in plans that he knows will help him improve. Children have 
a right to be helped to understand themselves, to accept themselves, 
to learn how to solve their own problems, and to learn how to make 
the most of their abilities. This means using a system of recording 
and reporting progress that conveys clear information to a child as 
well as to his patents. 

Many examples have already been given of ways in wnich children 
can be helped to make objective apprais.ils of their woik. To share 
these insights with parents, teachers in many school systems have 
begun to use letters oi other written statements, or, better still, con- 
ferences with parents as means of reporting. In some school systems 
these devices have replaced letter grades completely: in others they 
supplement and help to interpret the letter grades. 

In the give-and-take of a conference situation it is easier both to 
answer a parent’s cjuestions and to learn from a jiarent information 
that will be helpful in working with a child. Remedial measures oi 
special adjustments of materials and methods ran also be interpreted 
more readily. “Yes, she did get a bad start last year when she was ill, 
and she was very discouraged when she came this fall. We started 
with very easy books so that she could be successful and she is just 
about ready now for third-grade books.” “No, he hasn’t been working 
much with basal readers. He reads very well and most of them are 
too easy for him. The group he is with has been exploring a great 
variety of library books. Here is a record of his reading for the past 
month.” “Her group has been doing a lot of special word study. You 
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could help with her spelling if you would dictate the words very 
distinctly for her so that she can listen for the sounds.” 

Letters home do not offer the flexible give-and-take and the oppor 
tunity to show actual examples of a child's work that are possible in 
a conference, but they can convey much more information than a 
grade. They need to be specific If they become stereotyped mucli 
of their value is lost. “Mary is imptoving” or ‘Jerry needs more 
lielp” are statements that are, in some ways, less informative than 
ratings of Satisfactory, Improving, or Unsatisfactory. Fuithermore, 
they need to be plirased so that parents do not have to struggle with 
technical terms and pedaguese. And, to convey the necessary informa 
non, they sometimes have to be long The comments on a first-, a 
fourth-, and a sixth grader s progress in reading included in such 
letters might read as follows 

When Joan started to school this fall, she had many adjustments to 
make, as you know She now works and jilays with other children veiy 
well Just recently she was the one the children chose to be the princess 
in some dramatic pla} You will recall how muih trouble she was having 
with the activities in our readiness book when you visited us at Thanks 
giving? Now she is doing quite well with the stones in a preprimer. She 
will need to start with easy first giadc books next year 

Mary started the yeai leading thud grade books She rarely went near 
the library table This month she has taken home four library books 
She has worked all year with a group who were given special help in 
reading Now they are tackling their second fourth grade book. This 
represents excellent progress You may help by cncoui aging her to bor 
row library books D<> not woiiv if she chooses short ones that do not 
seem to be at fourth grade level She needs to learn that reading is tun 

Art is an excellent reader However, he does not always make full use 
of his ability. Over the year it was hard to keep him supplied with 
library books, but in his social studies and science he sometimes failed 
to take the time to get the lull information he needed Once in a while 
the children accused him of bluffing Art tells me that he is going to 
build an amateur radio set this summer. The detailed reading he will 
have to do could be helpful Jt might also be a challenge to him to be 
given some easy interesting aduU non fiction, such as the advanced books 
on the enclosed summer reading list 

Reporting to paients thiough conferences or letters is very time- 
consuming. Many teachers vvho would prefer to report by these 
means have given up when faced with the almost impossible task of 
doing the job without help two or three times a year for as many as 
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forty youngsters. Administrators need to experiment with various 
methods of facilitating the process. Sometimes the children in one 
class can be taken by a substitute or by other teachers for an after- 
noon while their teacher confers with parents. Even the provision of 
secretarial assistance to type letters to parents can provide consid- 
erable relief. 

What of the teaciiers in school systems where letter grades or 
similar ratings are the accepted and the expected means of reporting 
progress? There is no completely satisfactory lesolution of the di- 
lemma of how to convey several kinds ot infoimation in a single 
rating. In some schools a partial solution has been to use a second 
grade to indicate effort, and then to stress to cliildrcn that this is the 
important rating. Certainly, whatever the decision as lo the meaning 
of the rating, it slioiild be adliered to unilormly throughout the 
school system. It is helpful, also, to inteipret the general basis ol the 
rating system to paients. 'l"his may call for confeiences, letters, oi 
perhaps discussions in meetings of the Parent-Teachers AsscKiation. 
Whatever the rating system, paients need to be infoimed when a 
child is having trouble. It can be very disluibing both to j)arcnts and 
to child if a series of A's and B\\, for a child of limited ability, are 
followed at the end of the year by the recoiinneiulation that lie spend 
a second year in the same grade. 

Methods of repoiting to parents are more easily revised when 
parents and teacheis woik togethei on the problem. It is just as 
important to involve those who are to inteipiet icports in the pre- 
liminary planning as it is to invoke those who are to write them. 
Often a joint effort to revise the reporting system is more succcsslul 
if the opening question for discussion is, "What do you w^aiit to 
know about your children?’* rather than, “What rating system sJiould 
wc use?” After there is a clear pictuic ot the tyjie of information 
desired, proposals about how best to give it can be examined in 
sharper focus. 

Give children a share in the reporting process. Children need to 
be involved in the reporting process. It is an important aspect of the 
appraisal of their work, and their attitudes toward their own achieve- 
ments will necessarily be influenced both by the type of report that 
goes home and by their parents’ reactions to it. They can often help 
in the process of interpreting to parents if they have shared in pre- 
paring the report. Even young children can have a part in dictating 
a letter to tell their parents about their school activities. Older chil- 
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dren can write their own letters, to be included with those ot the 
teacher, or can help the teacher decide what information her letter 
should contain. A child can also share in a conference by showing a 
parent his work or by telling about some of his activities. In addi- 
tion, children can help to collect typical samples of their work to 
show their parents, and can sit down witli the teacher to evaluate 
the evidence in a cumulative folder before a report is sent home. If 
a system of letter grades is being used, it is often helpful to talk over 
with a child the meaning of his grade. These activities do not neces- 
sarily call for much additional time expenditure. They can be 
planned so that they (ontribiitc to the appraisal piocess Irom day to 
day while thc-y serve the largei purpose ot bringing children, parents, 
and teachers closer together. 

Interpret the principles underlying modern teaching methods. 
Parents can interpret reports of their children’s activities more effec- 
tively if they have a background ol general understanding of the 
philosophy ol the school and ot the psychological principles under- 
lying modern teaching methods. While no one would dispute the 
importance of a teacher’s professional background to her effective- 
ness in tire classroom, the fundamental principles underlying good 
teaching are no more cUHicult for intelligent laymen to understand 
than they arc for intelligent teachers. Nor do these principles seem 
any less reasonable to one group than they do to the other. Parents 
have a right and an obligation to understand the reasoning back of 
the methods being used to educate their children and school per- 
sonnel liave an ecjual obligation to help them to acquire this under- 
standing. 

Many helpful joint steps have been taken. Parents and teachers 
have worked together in study groups. Parent-Teacher Associations 
have planned programs focussing on teaching methods. Often teach- 
ers have developed helpful displays of children’s work or have 
planned demonstrations for such meetings. In some schools, large 
parents’ meetings have alternated with smaller sessions w’here 
mothers have met in discussion groups led by tire teacliers of their 
children. Some schools have made effective use of spring meetings of 
parents whose children will enter first grade in the fall. Interested 
community members have been invited to spend a day in school. 
Sometimes parents have been invited to visit classrooms for the hour 
preceding afternoon Parent-Teacher Association meetings. It has also 
proven helpful to ‘have parents visit individually to watch their child 
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at work before they have a conference with his teacher. Modem 
methods explain and justify themselves when they can be obseived. 

School personnel have also experimented with written interpre- 
tations of their programs. In one first grade this was a one-page hecto- 
graphed bulletin About Ourselves, written jointly by teacher and 
children and sent home once a week. Leaflets describing aspects of 
the school program have sometimes been included with repot t cards. 
Use has also been made of some of the recent bulletins written for 
lay people, of which typical examples are given in the suggested 
readings at the end of this chapter. These may set ve as study guides 
for discussion groups, or as helpful reading lor individuals. 

Children can help to interpret modern metliods if they, them- 
selves, have been encouraged to think about the leasons lor thcii 
work. One teacher took time at the end of a unit to ask the children 
what they had learned. After they had made a list, the length and 
variety of which surprised them, she asked if they thought theii 
parents would be interested in seeing copies. This suggestion was met 
with enthusiasm and the children went home with theii lists, cagei 
to explain. Another teacher helped her class to think through their 
learnings in a social-studies unit in terms parerrts rvould recogni/e. 
For an open-house, this group prepared charts analyzfng the unit— 
What We Read; What Arithmetic We Needed; What We Needed 
to Write; What Facts We Learned; How We Wotked. Children have 
also learned to interpret their school activities by helping to decide 
what kinds of work should be on display lor an open-house in order 
to give parents the full picture of their work. Then, too, individual 
(lasses can plan special activities to shaic aspects of their work with 
their parents. Examples were given in chapter XI of reading units 
planned by the children to show their parents how they learned to 
read and what kinds of stories they liked. Olten teachers have used 
part of the time given to such special programs to allow children to 
tell in their own words how they worked and what they thought they 
learned. 

Teachers, themselves, must understand modern methods if they 
are to interpret them. This implies a critical and intelligent ap- 
praisal of classroom procedures. It means participaiion in profes- 
sional organizations, in curriculum committees, and in other groups 
concerned with the continuous evaluation of the educational pro- 
gram. It implies also that administrative personnel will take pains 
to keep the school library of professional books well stocked. 
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The teacher, then, is at the heart of the appraisal process. In the 
classroom she is the one who takes major responsibility for setting 
the goals for her group and for evaluating their progress toward these 
goals. It is her insight into the child’s performance from day to day 
that plays a major part in determining the skills he needs and the 
experiences that will be most profitable for him. The way in which 
she works with her children determines the degree to which they 
develop insight into their own problems and interest in developing 
better skills. As a member of the school faculty, she shares in the 
appraisal of the total school program and helps to take leadership 
in involving parents and interested community members in provid- 
ing more cJiallenging learning situations for boys and girls. 

SOME QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
APPRAISAL, RECORDING, AND REPORTING PROCESSES 

Does the appraisal process make a maximum contribution to on-going 
classroom activities? 

Have children been given a share in the appraising, lecording, and re- 
poi ring pi occsses? 

Is children’s growth being appraised in the light of broad understand- 
ing of the '•kills needed by effective readers in a democratic society? 

Do the standards held for individual children take their maturity and 
potential ability into account? 

Do the standards held for individual children take their relatf‘d growth 
needs into account? 

Have ways been worked out for studying progress and problems in on- 
going classroom situations? 

Does the recoid-keeriiiig process make a functional contribution to 
daily classroom activities? 

Are standaidized tests used in such a way as to be of maximum help to 
the clasoiooin teachei? 

Docs the system of reporting to parents provide them with a clear pic- 
ture of the child’s progiess and his potentialities? 

Aie parents and teachers together making a critical appraisal of the 
total reading program? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
Implicaftons of Child Development for the Appraisal Process 

Anderson, Irving H. and Dearborn, Walter F. The Psychology of Teaching 
Reading, chapter 1. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952. Pp. x -f 
382. 

Durrell, Donald D. Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities, chapter 3. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson; World Book Company, 1940. Pp. viii -f* 407. 

Helping Teachers Understand Children. Prepared by the staff of the Division 
on Child Development and Teacher Personnel for the Commission on 
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CARING FOR THE CHILD WHO NEEDS 
REMEDIAL HELP 


CHILDREN WITH PROBLEMS 

Children struggle to overcome accidents that caused them to fall be- 
hind their groups. In fourth grade, Tony is working with a second-grade 
book. Two intelligence test lecords of I Q/s over 1 15 confirm his teachei's 
judgment that he is an able child. Recurring colds kept him at home for 
much of the winter in the first grade. He was then promoted to an 
overcrowded second grade where he made little progrq^s in learning to 
read. His third-grade teatlier was able to help him overcome some of his 
discouragement and frustration, but even now in lourih giade his pi og- 
ress is still slow. In class discussion he has much to contribute because 
he and his family have travelled extensively in the summer. In spite of 
his limited reading skill, the children like Tony and look to him lor 
leadership. 

Karen, across the hall in third grade, is new to the school. In her fiist 
two yeais of school she had twelve different teacheis as she and her 
mother moved from town to town in order to be near her father. She 
is just beginning to read a first reader with success. Karen faces the 
added problems of having few friends and of being ver^ shy with other 
children, although she gets along well with adults. 

Children attempt difficult tasks with inadequate techniques. In fourth 
grade, Monica seems to get the general idea of a passage quite well, but 
she makes occasional surprising mistakes in reporting specific details. In 
reading aloud, she stumbles over many of the longer words. In her spell- 
ing tests she shows little ability to recognize syllables or other sound 
elements. Her third-grade teacher reports that she showed remarkable 
skill in recognizing words by their general conhguration. This approach 
to new words seems to be the only one she is using this year with the 
more difficult vocabulary of the content fields. 

Upstairs in the sixth grade, Dennis is a painstakingly slow and ac- 
curate reader. His work is usually well done, but hiJ> mother is worried 
492 
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because he spends three or four hours a night on his homework. Many 
emotional scenes have developed at home because his parents insist that 
he go to bed while he protests that he will be given a low grade if his 
work is not done. 

Children struggle with personal handicaps. In grade five, Mike has 
just come with new glasses. For the past month he has been complaining 
that it hurt his eyes to read. Although both his parents and his teacher 
suspected that this might be an excuse to avoid situations in which he 
needed to read, they had a specialist check. A pronounced visual difficulty 
that had not been caught in the screening tests used by the school nurse 
was uncovered. 

Scottie, in second grade, has a Stanford-Binet I.Q. of 84. He is just now 
ready to do sutcesslul work wdth first-giade materials. His progress will 
depend on whethet easy books are available for him and on whether his 
teacher is skilled in the techniques ol beginning leading. Other teachers 
are also going to have to adjust to his limited ability il his progress is 
to be assured. 

Children try to live up to discouraging expectations. Joel is just end- 
ing his year in In 'it grade. His sister was in the same room a year before 
and progressed rapidly in learning to read. Everyone expected Joel to 
do equally well. Now, at the end ol the year, he is still immature. He 
has diffuuliy working with other children and has shown no particular 
interest in leading as yet, although he has worked his way through sev- 
eral preprimers. His teacher advises that he be allowed to develop at his 
own pace, hut his parents are wondering it he might not be given some 
special tutoring over the summer. 

Roberta's jjarents are already planning for her college career although 
she is only in fifth grade. She has only average intellectual ability, but 
she takes endless pains with her work. She is unduly tense and anxious 
whenever she makes a mistake. Her parents take great pride in her re- 
port cards and jdan a -^peiial family party whenever she brings home 
an .4. Roberta seldom reads for pleasure. When she does, she selects 
a book that looks grown-up and difficult. She does a good job when she 
has an assignment that calls for exact reporting of details, but she is 
fearful of expressing her own opinion lest she make a mistake. 

Jeff's teacher docs not believe children should be promoted to the 
next grade unless they can handle the books noimally read at that level 
She has used many extrinsic devices to encourage her children to read. 
There is a special ceremony when a child moved to a reading group 
wwking with harder materials Children who choose difficult library 
books are praised. Jeff is in particular disfavor with some of his class- 
mates because his low grades in reading have kept his row from coming 
in first in a weekly race. Recently he has taken to finding excuses to leave 
the room during reading activities. In his reading group, he clowns and 
disrupts the group in other ways. 

Children have trouble because of emotional pressures unrelated to 
reading. Phyllis made excellent progress through the first two grades. 
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Now, in third grade, she is facing the fact that her parents are planning 
a divorce. For a time she has been living with her grandmother. On a 
number of occasions she has awakened with an upset stomach and has 
been unable to come to school. When she does attend, she is likely to 
daydream unless her teacher is right at her side. After one prolonged 
crying spell, her teacher was able to elicit the information that Phyllis 
was interpreting a quarrel she had overheard to mean that nobody 
wanted her. All her school work is suffeiing. 

George is a confused and unhappy fitst-grader. lie was given no warn- 
ing that his little sister was on the way and faced the problem of adjusting 
to school and that of learning to share his parent's affection at the same 
time. He is constantly at the teacher's bide with special requests lot help 
He gives up and cries after a feeble attempt to tie his own shoes oi to 
button a difficult button. The other children have not accepted him 
because he snatdies their things. Although he gives evidence of being an 
intelligent child, George has not been able to concentrate on leading 
activities well enough to make much pi ogress. 

In spite of skilled teachers, inteiesting and well graded reading 
materials, and genuine concern on the part of parents, some childien 
have far more difficulty learning to read than they might be expected 
to have. 'Fhese youngsters arc to be found in every gnTde, even into 
high school and college, working laboriously at tasks that should be 
easy, feeling discouraged and often out of place because others ha\e 
so much less trouble, and avoiding as often as they (an situations 
requiring them to read. 

An effective reading program for a school or tor a single classuxrm 
must be planned so that there are provisions tor identifying pioblems 
early and for giving efficient help. Although specialists in diagnostic 
and remedial methods may be available in some school systems, tlicie 
are many in which the full responsibility for the child who needs 
remedial help will fall to the classroom teacher. This chaptci is 
focussed on two problems: what causes a child to beccnric a remedial 
problem, and what steps ran be taken in the regular classroom selling 
to give him the help he needs. 

v/wy DOES A CHILD HAVE TROUBLE LEARNING TO READ? 

The word remedial stems from remedy. The child who presents a 
remedial problem is the one whose reading capacity is appreciably 
greater than his present level of reading achievement. Suggestions of 
ways of adjusting reading experiences to meet the needs of children 
of a wide range of ability, all of whom are making full use of their 
potentialities, are given at many points in preceding chapters. Such 
normal adjustments for varying levels of ability are not remedial, in 
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the case of the child who is given remedial help, there is the expecta- 
tion that skilled teaching, together with intensive practice, will result 
in marked progress. As the term is typically used, not all children 
whose achievement falls short of their potential ability are classified 
as having remedial problems. A very able child, who handles the 
typical reading activities of his classroom well, actually may be oper- 
ating several grades below his potential ability. This youngster needs 
help. However, he does not need the carefully planned practice and 
the adjusted reading materals that are typical of a remedial program. 
The focus of this chaptei is upon the child whcj fails to make the 
progress that might be expected of him and whose lack of skill also 
causes him to have major difficulty in participating in the reading 
experiences of his class. 

There is no simple explanation of failure to learn to read. In 
Robinson’s ' intensive case studies of individual children, referred to 
in Chaptei III in the discussion of leading readiness, no one factoi 
was found to account lor the difficulty in all thirty cases. Thought- 
provoking, too, was the evidence that the retarded reader is likely to 
be struggling with a combination of other difficulties, not necessarily 
identifiable specifically as causes of the reading difficulty, and that 
the most retarded readers tend to have the greatest number of added 
difficulties. Other investigations reinforce these findings. In trying 
to understand the causes of a child’s difficulty in learning to read, 
teachers must be prepaied to take a case-studv approach. F'actors in 
liome and in school are as important to consider as are factors of 
physical and intellectual development. 

In making a case study of a child w^ith reading difficulty, most 
teachers will fand resources in the school and community upon which 
to draw for help. A useful aid in thinking thiough areas to explore 
is the Diagnostic Child Study Record prepared by Witty and Kopel.^ 
Teachers who have had the child in previous years can often pro- 
vide infoimation. So can the principal. Often a supervisor can be 
helpful in observing the child’s behavior in the classroom and in 
suggesting general procedures. A child’s parents have much infor- 
mation of value. Often, it is desirable to consult with the family 
doctor and the oculist. A scout leader or a Sunday school teacher 
may have helpful insights. In large school systems, it may be pos- 
sible to draw upon the resources of a bureau of psychological serv- 

1 Helen M. Robinson, Why Pupils Fail in Retulinir. Chicago: The l^niversity of 
Chicago Press, 1915. 

2 Paul Witty and David Kopel, Diagnostic Child Study Record. Evanston: Northwest- 
ern University Psycho- Educational Clinic, 19S8. 
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ices. Wherever help in understanding a child is available, it should be 
tapped. 

Physical or intellectual factors may be involved. Visual, auditory, 
and speech defects all need to be taken into account in looking lor 
the cause of reading dilTiculty. So do health factors that might have 
kept a child out of school or have prevented him from responding 
with full alertness even if lie was in school. As suggested in the earlier 
discussion of reading readiness, there is evidence that children have 
learned to read successfully in spite of various physical handicaps, 
but there are also on record cases where the physical difficulty seemed 
to be related directly to the reading problem.'^ However indirect the 
relationship appears to be, anylhing that will assist a diild in seeing 
or in hearing more dcail), in pronouncing words more distinctly, or 
in responding with more alertness and vitality in the classroom is 
likely to facilitate the case w’ith which he learns. 

The evidence regarding the lelation ol left-handedness and of 
mixed dominance to reading dillicultv is not dear. Both Gates ** and 
Robinson, in leview'ing the rescaich, point to the difficulty of draw- 
ing any positive conclusions. liotli writers, however, suggest that 
these factors be checked in the course of a diagnostic study of an 
individual child. 

Children have learned to read in spite ol limited intellectual 
ability. However, there is always the ])ossibility that the reading pro- 
gram will not be flexible enerngh to meet the needs of the child who 
learns slowly. When this is the case, he may be confused and be- 
wildered by experiences that make sense to the more able members 
of his group. Should such a child be so unfortunate as to be pro- 
moted to a second teacher who also fails to provide the help he needs, 
he can soon be far below the level at which he might be expected to 
ac hieve. 

Home and community pressures may result in unfortunate atti- 
tudes. Learning to read often assumes great inijjortance in the eyes 
of parents. Schools, in the early history of this country, w^ere estab- 

3 Guy L. Bond. A Study of the Auditory and Speech Characteristics of Puoi Headers, 
Teachers rollcfje Contrihutions to Iducilion, No. G57. New York: Teaihcis College, 
Columbia lini\ersit\, 1935. 

Paul Fcndnck, A Study of the Vuual Characteristics of Poor Readers, I'cathers Col- 
lege Contributions to Lducation, No. 656. New York: 'Peachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 

4 Arthur 1. Gates, The Improvement of Reading, pp. 106-107. 'third Udilion. New 
York: 'Ihe Macmillan Companv, 1917 

& Helen M. Robinson, op. cit., pp. 39-47. 
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lished to help children learn to read and to write. Today, most 
parents occasionally may say without much tension, “His handwrit- 
ing cannot be read,” or “He spells just like his father,” or “He takes 
after me, I never did like arithmetic.” Many become genuinely con- 
cerned, however, if it becomes apparent that their child is not pro- 
gressing as rapidly as they expected him to when he started to read. 
This concern is not necessarily a cause of difficulty in learning to 
read, but it often can add to the child’s problems if he begins to have 
trouble. Unless there is great wisdom and forbearance in the home 
of the child whose progress in learning to read is temporarily slow, 
there may be emotionally charged tutoring sessions and worried ex- 
changes of remarks over the dinner-table in the child's hearing. 
Scmietiines there is open criticism of the school, which forces a child 
to divide his loyalties between his parents and his teacher. All this 
concern may magnify a child’s difficulties in his own eyes which, in 
turn, may lead to more unhappy experiences and to still greater 
concern. 

Every child needs to feel secure in the love and affection of his 
parents. Sometimes a child is unwisely compared with older siblings 
or with neighbors’ children. If he discovers that he is not considered 
to be making satisfactory progress in a skill that is apparently im- 
portant to his patents and easy for his brothers and sisters, he may 
feel that he has failed in an important competition for parental affec- 
tion. Sometimes it is easier not to compete than it is to try to learn, 
and have the failure made even more apparent. 

Learning to read tan assume other undesirable emotional mean- 
ings for a child. One mother of an only child took great pleasure in 
reading to him. For several years beyond the time when he should 
have been reading independently he used his reading difficulty as a 
means of assuring her continued attention. Even when parents scold 
or punish, a youngster who is deprived of normal affection uncon- 
sciously may fail to learn in order to cling to this one proof that his 
family is concerned about him. Sometimes a child will be pulled 
between two parents. Mother is overanxious about his reading abil- 
ity, and father jokes about the whole situation and points out that he. 
himself, never liked to read. Which parent is to be satisfied? Such 
problems arc the more serious because the child has no conscious 
recognition of the meanings he is attaching to the prcKess of learning 
to read, and parents and teachers frequently do not realize what is 
happening. 
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Concern about a child’s progress in learning to lead may extend 
beyond tlic home to the community. The little girl next door may 
say, ‘‘Can’t you even read that book yet? Thar’s baby stuffi” A neigh- 
bor lemarks sympathetically over afternoon tea, “Don’t worry, my 
dear. I’m sure he will soon be getting along all right.’’ Grandmother 
says, “We learned to sound all those words when I went to school. I 
don’t see how he will ever be able to read or to spell the way they 
teach today.’’ Such pressures need to be reckoned with as possible 
factors contiibiiting to a child’s discouragement, to his panic when he 
cannot do all that the best readers in his class are doing, and to his 
comiction that skill in reading is beyond his power. Emotional ten- 
sions aie not necessarily the original causes of failure to learn, but 
a large peicentage of children who are ictarclcd u\eal emotional 
problems.® 

Schools may set up unfortunate learning situations. Schools can- 
not be absohed of all lesponsibility when children fail to leain to 
lead. Although the policy of adjusting matciials and teaching tcch- 
nif[ues to the vaiiccl needs and abilities of a gioup is becoming widely 
accepted, it is by no means uni\ersal. Thcic are still many classrooms 
poorly equipped to meet inciuidual needs. Teacbew who must woik 
with a single basal reader oi a single set of textbooks in a content 
field are greatly handicapped in giving the retaulcd reader the ex- 
perience he needs, and almost as gieatly handicapped in challenging 
the able child to make full use of his ability. The situation for the 
retarded leadcT is made no better if he fails to be promoted and must 
woik with the s«imc books the following year. 

Teachers, themselves, are not always picpaied to meet the needs 
of retarded readers. Sometimes theie aic conflicting philosophies 
regarding how to meet individual differences. A youngster who is 
just beginning to make progress with easy materials in first giade 
under a teacher who belies c*s that a range of abilities should be ex- 
pected in every classroom is in immediate difficulty if he is promoted 
to a teacher who feels that children should not be sent to her unless 
they can read second-grade books. Sometimes teachers who are anx- 
ious to adjust to the needs of individuals are not sure how to go about 
it — second-grade teachers may not know the methods of beginning 
reading, intei mediate teachers, the techniques of the primary grades; 
high school teachers, the problems of teaching fourth- and fifth- 
graders. Sometimes, too, teachers overestimate the ease with which 

• Helen M. Robinson, op ctt„ pp. 76-90. 
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a child learns to read and assume erroneously that those who worked 
with him in previous years did not do a good job. Word analysis, for 
example, is an important j)oint of emphasis in primary classrooms, 
but it is a complicated skill. Most children will need some additional 
help in the intermediate grades, and a few may just be beginning to 
work independently with words. If a fourth-grade teacher assumes 
that word analysis should not be part of her job and that this extra 
burden has been placed upon her because of the poor teaching of 
her primary colleagues, her attitude toward a child’s problem is 
more than likely to add to his feeling of failure. The concept of 
reading readiness needs to be accepted thioughout a school if chil- 
dren are to make consistent ])rogrcss. 

In spite of the greatest oi care, transitions from tlie primary to 
the intermediate grades, and from the intermediate grades to the 
junior high sclicx)!, may not be smooth. The difficulty level of reading 
materials often increases too rapidly for tlie child wlio has marginal 
ability and, in some cases, the reading problems he faces also inc rcase 
in complexity too quickly. Teachers in these transitional grades lia\e 
a special obligation to watch for signs of trouble. Often a few more 
months of intensive help Avith problems of word analysis, some care- 
fully planned sessions on hoAV to handle textbooks in the content 
fields, or some special guidance in how to use reference aids may 
make the difference between success and failure, discouragement, 
and gradual utardation. 

Clhildren’s tensions and anxieties about poor work are sometimes 
increased ])y the grading system used in a school, Wlien giacles from 
A to F are used, the child who begins to have trouble may find him- 
self receiving C’s, and F's, Over a series of report cards he ina> 
accumulate an overwhelming amount of evidence lliat there is no 
use trying. In her study of the school adjustment of delinquent chil- 
dren Edwards reports on one boy who, by the time he was nine years 
old, had received a total of 106 failing marks for all subjects for all 
report periods.*^ (^onfereiiccvs or letters to parents, as discussed in the 
preceding chapter, are often much less anxiety-producing both for 
parents and for children. 

Sometimes a very understandable anxiety on the part of school 
faculties to develop an effective reading program can place unfor- 


7 Vera C. Kdw.irds, “A Study of the School Adjustment of Fifty -five Dclincjiiciu 
rhildieii/' p. 121. Unpublished Doctor's Dissei tation. Cincinnati: Univcftiiy of Cin- 
cinnati. 1954. 
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tunate pressures on a child who begins to have trouble. The tensions 
that may be created when averages from standardized tests are used 
to rate teachers were discussed in the preceding chapter Overzealous 
ness to gi\e beginners a good start can sometimes result in the estab 
lishing of reading groups before children have developed sufficient 
leadincss to have a successful year. Sometimes theie may be unfoi 
tunate pressure or a child to work toward the best reading group 
or to choose recreational books that are “up to grade ” Some 
times, without intending to, a teacher will give more praise and 
recognition to the good reader than to the child who has equally 
good achievement in another field. In classiooms where no other 
achievement results in the status that comes fiom being among the 
best readers, the child who cannot read may tuin to undesirable 
means of securing recognition from his peers One of these ma) be 
to gain fame unconsciously as the person about whose reading difli 
culties everyone is concerned 

Evidence Irom classroom woik that a child is liaving difliculty 
concerns of parents, or critical reactions hom community members 
need to be examined with care It is too easy niciely to assume that 
the school piogram is sound and that ciitics aie unifiloimed, patents 
are overanxious, or a child is lazy, careless, or indifferc nt One of the 
professional responsibilities of those planning a child s actiMlus is 
to continue to appiaisc the total program, to identify weaknesses as 
well as strengths, and to work cooperatively toward more effective 
reading experiences. 

Problems may develop from lack of continuity in school experi- 
ence. Learning to read is a complicated process The child who, foi 
any reason, is not able to work consistently at the job mav begin 
to have tiouble Recurring illness has already been mentioned as a 
possible source of difficulty Moving from school to school is anothci 
Conditions which lesult in a senes of changes in staff during a single 
school year may also break the continuity in the learning piocess 
Remedial problems do not have to result from lack of continuity in 
experience If parents are patient, and teachers provide special helj) 
it may not be long before the child is again working up to ca 
pacity 

Unfortunate habits sometimes go uncaught. Occasionally a child 
will learn one reading technique exceptionally well and then cling 
to It. Since his performance is often acceptable for the moment, his 
teacher does not always realize what he is doing until new material 
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has become so hard that the immature method fails completely. The 
child who is particularly adept at remembering the configurations 
of words and who suddenly begins to have trouble with word analysis 
in the upper third or fourth grades is an example of this sort of per- 
sistence of an inadequate way of working. Group discussions of read- 
ing skills, pupil evaluations of their own progress, and reading ex- 
periences tiiat call for many types of skills are of help in catching 
sucli inadequacies early. Prevention of remedial problems is, at least 
in part, a matter of continuous appraisal. 

Difficulty may lead to dislike of reading. Practice is a vital factor 
in good reading. Once a child begins to have difficulty, he may avoid 
further reading experiences if he can. He cannot read the new poster 
on the bulletin board because there are several words he does not 
know, and next time he does not try. He cannot read rapidly enough 
to enjoy a story, so he does not do much independent reading. He 
finds informational material hard to locate, and he substitutes his 
own experiences or studies pictures without reading the accompany- 
ing context. The problem is complicated because it is not always 
obvious that a child is avoiding situations calling for him to read. 
He chooses easy books and gives the appearance of being interested. 
He dawdles over his reading and is scolded for wasting time. He 
develops hobbies and other special interests in the classroom and is 
far too busy to find time for recreational reading. A first step in giv- 
ing remedial help often is to develop a child’s interest in reading and 
to convince him that lie can learn. 

MAKING REMEDIAL HELP COUNT 

How does a teacher in a regular classroom go about giving reme- 
dial help? Essentially, the teaching methods are the same as those 
that would be used with any child with the same reading needs. How- 
ever, the child who needs remedial teaching is one who has not 
profited from these methods in the past. Several adjustments in 
normal classroom procedures may be needed before he will profit 
from them now. 

First, special attention needs to be given to the complicating fac- 
tors that may be operating to make it difficult for the child to learn. 
This would inclucle taking such steps as making sure that physical 
defects arc cared for, helping the family understand the problem, 
and working with _ emotional tensions caused by unfortunate situ- 
ations either at home or at school. Second, the retarded read'^r faces 
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the task of acquiring new skills more rapidly than the child who has 
made regular progress. He may be several years retarded and he 
needs to catch up. This means providing greater amounts of practice, 
and more practice directed toward specific weaknesses than is needed 
by the typical youngster. Third, because lie is retarded in his reading 
skills, the child is likely to be more mature intellectually than the 
average child reading at the same level. This means that he has rela- 
tively more ability to understand the purposes of his reading ac- 
tivities. This should be capitalized upon by giving him more oppoi- 
tunities to analyze his own shortcomii'gs and to discuss the purposes 
of his practice exercises. Fouith, the remedial case has often devel- 
oped a hcaity dislike of reading and sometimes a definite fear of it. 
Far from seeking opportunities to learn to read, he avoids them. 
These negative emotional overtones have to be dispelled. 

Problems of providing remedial helj) in the regular dassioom set- 
ting center, then, around finding time to give the additional help, 
developing confidence and interest in learning to read, and focussing 
practice activities as effectively as possible upon a child’s problc^ms. 

Finding Time for Remedial Help 

Capitalize on the full possibilities of a flexible classroom organ- 
ization. When the general dassroom organization is designed to meet 
the needs of individuals, there are relatively more opportunities to 
give special help to the child with a remedial problem. lie is not 
usually as much alone in the dassioom as his relarckition would 
lead one to sujrpose. Often there arc three or lour children working 
at apjnoximately his reading level. Some of these may be slow learn- 
ers who are making satisfactory progress in terms of their abilities. 
Others may be youngsters who also need spec ial help. These c hildren 
may form a small reading group. As suggested in earlier chapters, this 
group may work together regularly throughout the year, using basal 
readers and wwk-type activities in a somewhat more systematic 
fashion than will the more able readers in the room. At times, these 
youirgsters may continue to work as a group for special help in the 
reading related to unit activities in the content fields. Children who 
need remedial help may also fit very well into special groups meeting 
for short-time instruction. Sometimes a remedial spelling group will 
provide added help with word analysis. There may be another group 
working directly on word-study problems, or a group practicing to 
develop more effective reading speed A first step in finding time to 
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give remedial help is to fit the child into groups that most nearly 
meet his particular needs. 

Flexibility in materials is possible as well as flexibility in giouping. 
If all the books available for a unit of work are at fifth-grade level, 
the retarded reader will have great difficulty sharing in any of the 
reading activities. If there are some second-grade books, he has a 
reading task within his power, and as he works on his part of the unit 
lie secures some of the additional reading experience he so badly 
needs. Even if materials have to be written in experience-record form 
for the children who are the poorest readers, it is important to capi- 
talize on every opportunity to encourage them to read. 

In the schedules described in preceding chapters, there is time 
allotted for independent work. In these peiiods, when all the 
(liildren arc woiking on arithmetic, studying spelling, writing Icttcis 
or reports, or concentrating on other skills, the retarded reader can 
put relatively more emphasis on reading. Some teachers have found 
it lielpful to pro\ide workbooks through which these children can 
jiroceed systematically, or to hectograph graded scries of work-type 
activities lor them, reachers have also set up special game tables 
with vaiious types of w’ord wheels, flash (aids, and other games at 
which children can work with rc^ading partners. All such activities 
help to add to a chilcfs total amount of practice in reading. 

In a flexible classroom organization, teachers Jiave relatively more 
time to woik with individuals. Even five or ten minutes' help at 
regular intc^rvals can make an appreciable difference in a child’s 
progress. Some of this can be given dining independent woik peri- 
ods. Some may be provided while the children arc reading inde- 
pendently to locate the infoimation needed for a unit of work. Some 
may be given as the other members of a child s reading group work 
silently. A few minutes may also be found by dismissing the children 
in a reading group one at a time and holding for a little extra prac- 
tice the youngsters who have been having the most trouble. It takes 
planning to lincl time for the children in a room who need rc'inedial 
help, but it can be done to a reasonably satisfying degree if full use 
is made of the possibilities for individualizing a teacher's help. 

Make the most of special help from other teachers if it is avail- 
able. In some school systems there will be teachers employed to give 
remedial help. Sometimes the most severely retarded children from 
several grades are grouped in an adjustment class and remain to- 
gether for a year o‘r more. This plan makes it possible for a teacher 
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to set up a very flexible schedule and to concentrate on children’s 
special problems, but it may result in giving to one teacher a group 
with a wide range of reading needs and sometimes in throwing to- 
gether many children who are emotionally disturbed. Such classes 
need to be small, and need to be in the hands of someone who has 
great talent for helping children to feel loved and secure. Precautions 
may also have to be taken to keep such groups from being filled with 
children who are slow learners or with those who have emotional 
problems but who are not in need of remedial help. 

A plan for remedial help that invokes the classroom teacher more 
directly is the one in which three or four children are sent to a 
remedial teacher for a special period each day. Usually the schedule 
is arranged so that the children go for help during lire time when 
others in the class are also working on reading activities. This pro- 
vides the intensive help a remedial case needs, but it may raise 
problems in coordinating his work with that of his class. 

There do not always need to be teachers specially employed in 
Older to develop a remedial center. In one sdiool an ait teacher, a 
teacher of crafts, and a regular classroom teacher, all of whom had 
free periods in their schedules and interest in teaching leading, 
devoted some of this time to remedial work. Occasionally a school 
schedule is planned so that primary children are dismissed early. If 
this is the case, their teacheis may be able to give a peiiod to lemedial 
teaching. Such plans to use the time of existing peisonnel need to be 
set up with care, however, if overheavy schedules are not to be the 
result. It is important, also, to remember that all teacheis do not 
have equal insight into children’s emotional problems and equal 
command of the technicjues ol piimaiy leading that aic likely to be 
needed for lemedial teaching. A free period in a schedule is not an 
adequate basis for selecting the pci son who is to give special remedial 
help. 

When help from someone outside the classroom is provided lor a 
child, his teacheis responsibility is to supplement this help as effec- 
tively as possible. The remedial teacher can do a better job if she 
can coordinate some of her work with what is going on in the class- 
room. In turn, her help may be enlisted in finding materials of the 
right difficulty level for use in regular classroom activities. She may 
also be able to share her diagnosis of the child’s difficulty and be 
helpful in outlining steps that can be taken in the classroom to 
supplement hei work. 
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Other children in the class will be aware of the fact that a child is 
being given special help. His activities need to be interpreted to 
them in a positive way. Sometimes work done in the remedial ses- 
sion — stories written, recreational reading, interesting games — can 
be given special recognition in the classroom. Well-timed comments 

such as “Wouldn’t it be fine if we could have Miss here to help 

us with that.” “Paul has been reading such an interesting book.” 
“Sunny, you’ve been learning a lot about dividing words into sylla- 
bles, can you help us?” can also do much to help to establish the 
prestige of a remedial center. 

Help the home share the responsibility. When parents are genu- 
inely concerned about a child’s progress, it is sometimes difficult for 
them to sit back and let the school carry the full responsibility. From 
the teacher’s point of view, opportunities for N^aluable additional 
reading experience are lost if the child never takes any of his reading 
home. While it is important that a child not be confused by con- 
flicting teaching methods, wlicthcr they be the methods of home and 
school or those of the remedial teacher and the classroom teachei. 
there are many ways in which parents safely can give help. 

An important first step is to help parents understand the remedial 
process. They may have a tendency to expect progress too quicklv. 
Sometimes they do not understand the need for easy materials and 
are heartsick if a fourth-grader comes home with a second reader. 
Occasionally parents misinterpret genuine evidence of progress. 
They may, for example, be critical of inaccurate oral reading with- 
out realizing that a ^ hild’s tendency to substitute words that fit in 
the context actually indicates that he is comprehending what he 
reads, or be concerned because he is uncertain of the sounds of some 
of the less frequently used letters, without realizing that he has 
grown tremendously in his ability to use larger and more helpful 
word parts. The time jxirents and teachers spend together studying 
the reading program is well invested, whether the child be in need 
of remedial help or one of the best readers in the room. 

Some of the most effec tive help from parents comes in situations 
in which they can share without direct attempts to teach. They may 
give lavish praise when a child brings home a story he has practiced 
and reads it aloud. They may allow him time for recreational read- 
ing, take him to the library, help him to arrange bookcases and a 
special desk in his room, and perhaps, with the teacher’s advice, buy 
him books. Occasidnally they can play simple word games with him. 
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Sometimes, too, parents can help a child to gain status in his class- 
room in areas in which it is diflicult for him to contribute from his 
reading. They may be able to take him on special trips so that he 
can report from firsthand experience, or help him hnd pictures or 
locate objects to take to school for an exhibit. Above everything else, 
cooperation between home and school may aid in convincing the 
cliild that all the people he likes the best are back of him, and are 
sure that he is going to make satisfactory progress. 

Developing Confidence 

Have a confident attitude in working with a child. Many remedial 
cases will need to be convinced that they can learn to read. Every 
teacher who gives remedial help must be prepared to sound inter- 
ested, encouraging, and genuinely confident, even though progress 
is painfully slow. She is the one to whom the child looks for help. 
When he feels discouraged, her word may be about the only proof 
he has that he is making progress. 

Several procedures tan be helpful in convincing a child that his 
teacher has confidence in him. One is to be genuinely interested in 
him as a person, so that he will feel fret* to express his discouragement 
and to talk about his concerns. A second helpful procedure is to give 
a child a part in planning his activities so that he can share in his 
teacher’s feeling that he is making progress. “You did very well with 
these today. Perhaps we don’t need any more exercises like that.’’ 
‘‘You really arc beginning to like to read, aren’t you? Here's another 
book you should enjoy just as ranch.’’ “You can time yoursell on 
this one and see how much faster }ou are reading." A third tcthni(|ue 
that helps to build (onfidence is to discuss a child’s problems with 
him fiankly. If he had patticular trouble with an exercise, it is 
usually bcttci to admit it and thc*n to ptocecd in a matter-of-fact way 
to make plans for more practice than it is to pretend that he has 
clone well. Akin to this, a fourth technicjue is to provide business- 
like practice that helps him feel he is getting somewhere. "You 
surely did have trouble with this page. Let’s see if we tan liguie out 
why. There’s another page like it that you may try.” These con- 
fidence-building procedures are inijjortant to use with any child. 
They assume special significance in the case of a youngster who is 
receiving remedial help because of his unique need to be convinced 
that he can learn. 
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Start mth material with which the child can have early success. 
Since the retarded reader often comes to the new classroom sure that 
he is going to fail again, it is important to provide early concrete evi- 
dence that this time things are going to be different. One way to do 
this is to start with very easy practice materials. Care may need to 
be taken, however, to make sure that such materials are not too 
obviously intended for much younger children. Some youngsters 
will not mind working with books that are meant for lower grades 
if they are convinced that the practice is worth wliile, but others 
may be defeated from the stai t by this indication that their work is 
below grade. 

Several procedures may be helpful in providing a child with the 
materials with which he should be working witliout embarrassing 
or discouiaging him. One is the policy, suggested in earlier discus- 
sions of reading materials, of rcsei ving at least one basal-ieadci seiics 
for retarded readers so that theie can be no chance that a youngei 
brolhet or sister is ^vorking with the same book. Sometimes it is even 
desirable to mimeograph materials so that the primary format will 
not be obvious. Olten a special remedial workbook that contains 
easy materials wiiiten in uppet-grade form may be useful. In in- 
foimational- and recicational-readiug activities, the fact that tlie 
retarded reader is using vety easy books may be made less obvious 
if all children are given an opportunity to enjoy the pictures and 
stenies in these same hooks. One tutor of a child who did not mind 
reading a preprimer in the classroom provided a special cover for 
the times when the child catried the book home on busses. The 
adjustments needed in order to piovide the materials with which a 
child cati have successful experiences will vary. The important thing 
is the way the particular youngster feels about his wotk. 

Consider the use of professional-looking materials. Not all chil- 
dren who need remedial help will respond to typical classioom mate- 
rials. Some will have had so many unsuccessful experiences, perhaps 
even to struggling through the same book twice because they have 
failed a grade, that their confidence in most regular teaching aids is 
shaken. There is very little evidence that mechanical devices, special 
sets of word cards, word games, or workbooks labelled diagnostic or 
remedial are actually any more helpful in developing reading skills 
than are tegular classroom materials. However, the psychological 
effect on the learner may be positive. Here, at last, is something new. 
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and the child may approach the strange material with confidence and 
hope. Such special devices probably serve their most important func- 
tion when a child is first beginning to make progress. Once he has 
had some feeling of success, that, in itself, can provide powerful 
motivation. 

A device need not be expensive to look professional. A workbook 
different in style from those used by other children may serve. Writ- 
ing one’s own stories on a classroom typcwiiter may help. Using spe- 
cially picpaied word cards such as the Dolch cards,® keeping a file 
of hard words, trying to read words flas;hed with a simple hand-made 
tachistoscopc, may all help to build the feeling that new methods 
are being used. 

The kinesthetic, or tracing, approach used with success by Fer- 
nald® with severely retarded readers is another device that may ap- 
peal. This is a system where the child starts by tracing a wend written 
for him by his teacher as he studies its configuration. When he feels 
that he knows it, he writes it without looking at it. Then he is given 
opportunities to use it in composing his own sentences and stoiies. 
These arc typed before he has forgotten thcii contents and liecomc 
part of his reading activities. This approach uses anoWiei sense as an 
avenue to learning. It provides novel reading matter, because the 
child reads his own stories, and it also gives him a certain amount 
of quick success which may help to break down his defeatist attitude. 

Use records to help convince a child of his progress, (iold stars, 
charts of work accomplished, graphs showing the percentage of ques 
tions done correctly, and other concrete evidence that progress is 
being made have more place in the life of the remedial case than 
the) do in that of other youngsters. Such devices are not primaril) 
to stimulate a child to work, but to show him concretely that he is 
getting ahead. Even if he seems to be progressing slowly, his book 
list gives the evidence that he actually read five books this moirlh. 
If his score is not good on today’s exercises, the chart in the back of 
his wwkbook demonstrates that he usually does a very line job. One 
teacher placed all the new words with which an eight-year-old was 
working on separate cards. After a specified number of review checks 
the child destroyed, with great ceremony, the card" he could read. 
Even this simple proof of his progress had definite encourage- 
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ment value. Typically, the more insight a child has into his own 
progress the less he will need such extrinsic devices. In the beginning, 
such concrete evidence that he is on his way can be helpful. 

Help a child begin to interpret errors as signs of progress. Once 
a child has had some successful experiences, it is important to take 
him into more difficult materials without having him lose confidence. 
As his work gets harder he is certain to make more mistakes, and he 
needs to be prepared for this. Positive comments arc usually more 
effective than negative ones. “You’re doing this so well, 1 believe we 
can try you on something harder.’’ “No trouble at all with that one? 
It looks as if it was a little easy for you, wasn’t it?’’ “This page is quite 
hard, but it will help us see where you need more practif e. Would 
you like to try it?” Techniques such as these help a child to face his 
errors, not as signs that he is again failing but as evidence that at 
last he is learning to read. 

Help the child feel that he is a contributing class member. One 
important way to convince a child that his reading skill is improving 
is to help him to take his full share in classroom activities in^olving 
reading. Providing easy informational materials upon which the 
retarded reader can report is one step in this direction. Sometimes it 
is worth while to devote a remedial session to helping him locate 
and read the material he needs. Once in a while a situation will arise 
where it is important to spend considerable time helping a child 
perform a difficult reading task. In one (ffiristmas assembly a re- 
tarded reader wairted very much to read the description that accom- 
panied tlie class tableaux. In a fourth-grade play, read behind the 
scenes as a radio production, a youngster set his heart on reading the 
part of his favorite ( haracter. In each case the teacher took extra time 
to help the child learn the hard words and practice the oral reading 
so that he could do a creditable job; and in each cast the gain in con- 
fidence far outweighed the time spent. 

The emotional concomitants oi not being able to read well are 
lessened in a classroom where there are many other ways of becoming 
a contributing group member. When a book is difficult, a poor reader 
may sometimes report on the pictures. Again, he may be the one to 
tell about a firsthand experience or to make some other contribution 
that does not call for extensive reading skill. In a classroom where 
the total program is broad, a child’s achievement in number or in 
music, his special collection of beetles, or his science demonstration 
may gain him recognition, .Achieving group status is a basic human 
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need. It is important to make a special effort to help the child who 
has reading difficulty find some means ot becoming an accepted group 
member. 

Developing Inferesf in Reading 

Provide many pleasant contacts with books. When a child who has 
been given remedial help begins to read widely for enjoyment, he is 
well on the way toward rapid growth in reading. He needs to be 
given many pleasant contacts with books. Hearing stories read by tlic 
teacher, j)articipaLing in story groups where cliildren are doing the 
leading, and listening to parents read stoiics at home piovide some 
of these contacts, but the child also needs every encouragement to 
lead for himself. In the beginning, the literary qiialitv of the book 
is not as impoitanl as a child’s interest in it. Within limits, even 
(oinic books may be acceptable. It is panic ulaily imjjoitant that 
man) of the books be very easy for the youngstet whose reading is 
letarded. hven length somctimc'S makes a difference. I his is es- 
pecially tiue if a child is a slow ie4idei who noimally plods for clays, 
or perhaps weeks, to finish a book. Often it is lu Ipfiil to rebind stoiies 
from basal u*aders so that the letaided leadcT can lv^e tlie satisfac 
tion of finishing a small “book” c]uicklv. Fven less than other chil 
dren in the class should tlie remedial case be under cuticism if he 
builds a long lecreational reading list by choosing very short books. 
The important thing is to stait him to read. 

Choose materials that capitalize on a child’s special concerns. 
Occasionally a severely disturbed child will resist all efforts to inter- 
est him in reading. “I’m going to work with engines. I won’t need 
to read.” “Books are sissy stuff.” “I’m not going to take couises in 
high school where you have to read.” Such attitudes are not easily 
changed by argument, even though it may be suspected that thc'y are 
ir) large measure a protection against failing again. Sometimes it is 
necessary to start with the only purpose for reading that the child can 
see. One youngster said that he was not interested in anytliing except 
airplanes, and jiullcd out of his |xicket a collection of pictures. Some 
of the planes he could recognize, but tliere were others whose names 
he wanted to know. For the first few weeks these ^ards became the 
center of various word-recognition activities. Once this boy saw that 
he could learn to read the names of the planes, he began to try to 
pick out some of the words in the descriptions on the backs of the 
cards. Weeks later he started into a simple book on planes. Another 
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severely retarded boy, approaching high school age, said that he 
would never bother to read except that he wanted to get a driver’s 
license. Materials from the Automobile Club started the reading ses- 
sions. If a child will attempt to read nothing else, lotto, authors, or 
other games may at least start him looking at the configurations of 
words. 

Write materials for children to meet special needs. On many oc- 
casions a teacher will write material herself in order to have some- 
thing that is of interest to a retarded reader. One nine-year-old, 
sophisticated beyond her years, said that she didn’t care to read any- 
thing except beauty columns. Since few of these arc written at second- 
grade level, tlie teacher cut out advertisenjents from jxrpular maga- 
zines and rewrote the beauty suggestions. For a time, this child’s 
reading vocabulary wms somewdrat cner weighted with terms related 
to beauty cult me, but she gradually began to read stories abcjut girls 
whose homes had some of tlie glamor that her own did not provide. 
When the poorest readers in a third grade wanted to dramatize the 
story the teacher had been leading to the (lass, she hectographed a 
simplified \ersion for them. It is time consuming to prepare such 
materials, but they arc well worth the investment if children begin 
to read. 

Sometimes a c hild’s own stories serve as his lirst reading-matter. 
These may be dictated to the teaciier or written b> the child with the 
help of a hie of spelling and vocabulary caids in a \ariation of the 
kinesthetic aj)pr(3a(h described eailier. Usually they arc then typed 
so that the child caij read them more easily. These materials may find 
their w^ay eventually to a class newspaper, to a class notebook on a 
special project, to a stoiy corner of the bulletin board, or just into 
the child’s spc'cial notebook, llic tasks of proofreading, learning new’ 
words, and perhaps preparing to read the story aloud to other cliil- 
dren all provide useful practice. No opporturiii\ to encourage a 
child to read can be overlooked in planning leinedial work. 

Making Special Practice Affraefive and Effective 

Direct the child’s practice to his specific difficulty. Remedial activ- 
ities need to be focussed diiectly on a child’s difficulties. This calls 
for the use of all the tcchni({ues lor studving children’s strengths and 
weaknesses discussed in Chapter XIII. However, the child who is in 
need of remedial help is likely to have had trouble over several years. 
Tliis often means that his difficulties have not been obvious. It means. 
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too, that he may have peculiar gaps in his skills and, in self-defense, 
have developed ways of bluffing that hide some of his weaknesses. 
His successes and failures need to be studied without prejudice to 
see exactly what he can and cannot do. Persons skilled in the diag- 
nosis of reading difficulty are often remarkably adept at catching 
minor clues to inadequate techniques. This adeptness comes in part 
because skilled diagnosticians have had experience in studying pat- 
terns of eriors and in part because they understand thoroughly the 
process of learning to read. Teachers develop the same sensitivities 
through their study from day to day of the reading needs of the chil- 
dren in their classes. 

Careful diagnostic study of retarded readers will reveal some chil- 
dren who are victims of general retardation and whose ways of work- 
ing are typical of those of youngsters in iinich lower grades. There 
may be, in fifth grade, a child whose pattern ol skills is very much 
like that of a second-grader. There may even be an occasional child 
who has not progressed much beyond preprimer materials. Children 
who show general retardation will need reading programs that, in 
many ways, arc typical of those planned for pTirnaiy childrerr reading 
at the same level. However, the amount ol intensivie piactice with 
work-type activities designed to develop word-study skills and to 
build comprehension skills is likely to be greater than it would be in 
the corresponding jrrimary program, and the amount of discussion 
and follow-up of basal-reader stories somewhat less. 

Other yourrgsttrs will have specific weaknesses — an inefficient ap- 
proach to new" words, a word-by-word style ol reading, inc'ffectiveness 
iir establishing clear purposes for reading, inability to select appropri- 
ate details, and others. In such cases, practice needs to bear directly 
upon the inadequate skill. How direct this help sometimes needs lo 
be is illustrated by the case of the youngster who had had con- 
siderable remedial work and who exclaimed in a diagnostic session, 
“Word families, at, cat, mat, bat, I know them all!'’ This he did, 
when the words were of one syllabic. His problem, however, lay iir 
seeing the parts of two- and three-syllable words and in blendirrg 
them. This particular skill had not been stressed in the simple word- 
study activities with which he had been laboring. On the other hand, 
children can have combinations of difficulties. For example, a young- 
ster who has been struggling with materials in which the vocabulary 
has been much too difficult may develop poor habits of comprehen- 
sion. Such a child will need some experiences with very simple ma- 
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terials to encourage him to think about the meaning of what he is 
reading, and some with materials with more difficult vocabulary to 
help him develop effective word-study skills. Part of the art of 
remedial teaching lies in achieving a proper balance in activities. 

A child who is reading at a grade level lower than his actual grade 
in school is likely to make errors typical of younger children. Inter- 
mediate-grade teachers who work with severe problems of retarda- 
tion need to develop a primary teacher’s point of view'. Mistakes that 
seem baffling to a teacher of older children actually may be quite 
typical of the performance of a youngster reading at the level at 
which the remedial case is working. Practice can be fitted more 
readily to a child’s needs when his diffic tilties from day to day are 
correctly interpreted. 

Finding enough interesting practice material at the correct diffi- 
culty lex el for the remedial case is not always easy. In many class- 
rooms the problem is complicated by the fact that the materials must 
be such that the child can work alone, tounting on his teacher for 
rather brief periods of help. Sometimes a regular primary reader 
and workbook will serve. Hoxvever, typical primal v materials do not 
ahvays interest an older child. Often it will be more effectixe to use 
xvoikbooks in wliith the activities are developed around a short 
aiticle xvith xvhidi the workbook page begins. Teacher -made xvork- 
sheets haxe been suggested as a means of supplementing these com- 
meicial mateiials. Tlte actual form of the xvork-type exerci.se need be 
no diffeient from that xvhich might be used xvith a child xvlio is mak- 
ing icgular progic.ss. Descriptions of activities appropriate for specific 
skills are included at a number of points in jneceding chapters. 

It is just as important . i be selective in usitig xvorkbook materials 
for remedial }mrpo.ses as it is to be sedective xvhen they are part of the 
regulai reading program. A xvorkbook is usually planned to give 
xvcll-balanced practice in a variety of skills. This is effective for the 
child whose retardation is general, but not for the one who has a 
specific weakness. A slow reader, lor examjile, might well be assigned 
workbook activities calling for the general gist of a p.iragraph, but he 
should not be expected to do word-study activities that may reinforce 
his present tendency to work with painstaking attention to details 
Only someone who has worked with a child can determine the ex- 
periences he needs. 

No matter what other skills are developed, a remedial program 
has missed its mark if a child does not also begin to enjoy reading for 
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its own sake. Time needs to be scheduled definitely for activities 
designed to develop interest in reading, such as those described in 
the preceding section. When these recreational-reading activities are 
planned around books of the correct difficulty level, they, too, help 
to provide the extensive reading experience that is important in the 
progress of a retarded reader. 

Plan practice activities that call for thoughtful reading. The cliild 
who is severely retarded typically has Irad many experiences where the 
materials he tried to read made little sense to him. His practice activ- 
ities need to be planned so that he h.rs maximum opportunity to 
learn to read lor meaning. This implies that the proportion of games 
or other activities in which words arc met out of context usually 
would be light in comparison to those in which the child reads a 
short paragraph, answers a riddle, answers questions based on a short 
story, follows directions in order to draw a picture, or does some- 
thing else that requires him to think about the meaning of what he 
has read. This is essentially the same basis on which work-type 
activities would be chosen for any child. It is of particirlar concern irr 
planning remedial work only because the child’s previous reading 
experiences arc likely to have developed untottun<*tc habits and 
attitudes. 

Keep the child’s practice interesting and varied. It is im])ortant to 
keep the many hours oi practice needed by a retarded reader fionr 
bccomirrg boring. This is another reason for usitrg malciials where 
thoughtful reading is rec|uirerl — short stories, paragraphs that pro- 
vide interesting irr formation, riddles, workbooks that pieserrt a irew 
story with each new page. It is arrother reason, too, Icrr exertiirg every 
effort to irrterest a child in recreational reading .so that sonre of the 
experience he needs is supplied by stories of his own choosiirg. In 
providing practice activities, it is often important to plan to intro- 
duce a new challenge from time to tinre. Sometinres a reading game 
can serve. It tan be helpful, also, to allow a cdrild to choose sorrre of 
his own practice activities. He may even help to prepare some of the 
materials — rrrake his own flash cards, plan his own game, develop his 
own file of words to help with his spelling, devise a simple tachisto- 
scope. The graphs, stars, and other concrete record*" of progress dis- 
cussed earlier tan also be of use in keeping interest high. If a child 
comes to a tutor for extended practice sessions it may be possible to 
read to him, to take turns with him in reading aloud, to interest him 
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in construction activities for which he must read the directions, or 
even to stop work entirely for a day in order to take a sp>ecial ex- 
cursion. For many children who are retarded, reading has been a 
confusing, meaningless, and frustrating experience. Remedial activ- 
ities need to be in sharp contrast. 

Provide for consistent practice. Part of the secret of making 
remedial work effective is to give consistent guidance. Small amounts 
of daily help are usually preferable to remedial sessions twice a week, 
and these, in turn, are preferable to longer weekly periods. In the 
earlier suggestions of ways of finding time for remedial help, a pat- 
tern was j)roposcd tliat would give the child several kinds of reading 
activities within the classroom, in each of which he would participate 
regularly, and through each of which he would receive some regular 
guidance. When materials are adjusted so that full use can be made of 
every situation in which the child may be given an opportunity to 
read, his day’s activities often can add up to a surprising amount of 
excellent exper ience. 

Continue with special help until new techniques are thoroughly 
mastered. A child who has once faced frustration and discouragement 
itr learning to lead should not be placed in situations where lie may 
he defeated again. Fspecially in the beginning, a slow pace and ample 
jiraitice may he most important in building confidence. As a child’s 
skill begins to approach that of his classmates it is often better to con- 
tinue to adjust the difficulty of the books he reads and to keep him in 
a groiij) where he can be given special help than it is to push him into 
aitivities that may cause him trouble. If he is in a spevial reading 
center or is working with a tutor, this may mean letting him continue 
to have tire lielp even though there seems to be a chance that he 
might be able to handle regular classroom work without it. When 
the special help is discontinued, the teacher should take particular 
jrains to help the child fit into the regular classroom work success- 
fully. Main suggestions have been made in preceding chapters of 
ways of giving a little extra assistance to a child who is learning 
slowly so that he may be able to participate successfully in regular 
classroom activities. These same techniques can help to bridge the 
g:ip for the remedial case. 

Help the child share in appraising his progress and in planning 
next steps. The most interesting practice loses much of its force if a 
child goes at it blindly. The same procedures that help other children 
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to analyze their strengths and weaknesses and to understand the pur- 
poses of special practice will also help the retarded reader. The rea- 
sons for practice activities can be talked through before a child un- 
dertakes them. He can help to analyze his successful experiences so 
that he knows what he has done well, and to study his failuies so that 
he knows where he needs more piactice. Three or four children 
working together may discuss what helped them to recognize a new 
word or how they located the answer to a question. In areas such as 
word analysis, their greater maturity may make them able to deduce 
lules which may facilitate their progress. Eventually the letarded 
reader should develop the same liealthy interest in taking an objec- 
tive look at his achievement and in sharing in plans foi liis next 
activities that is displayed by the child who is making noimal 
progress. 

Independence is the linal goal foi all children. When a child begins 
to understand what it means to be a good reader, takes an active in- 
terest in leaining to icad more skillfully, and, most important, finds 
in being able to read a way of solving Ins ptoblenis and a source of 
personal satisfaction, he is well on his wav toward the eventual mas- 
tery of adult reading skills. 

SOME QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT IN APPRAISING THE 
REMEDIAL HELP PROVIDED FOR CHILDREN 

Is a caieful study made of all possible lactois tliat might be aHecting 
a child’s piogiess m reading? 

Is the classroom jirogram flexible enough to allow time to give special 
help to individuals? 

Are administrative problems in the school, such as class si/e, solved in 
such a way as to facilitate the teacher’s efforts to give helj) to individuals? 

Are there sufficient easy recreational and inloimational materials to 
provide the successful and enjoyable reading experiences needed by the 
retarded readei? 

Is the atinospheie in which the child works one of enthusiasm and 
confidence? 

Is eveiy effort being made to interest the child in reading? 

Aie piactice activities planned in terms of the child's special needs? 

Are theie ample inteicsting work-type materials lor special piactice? 

Is the child given a share in planning his own program and in ap- 
praising his progress? 

Is there continuous study of the effectiveness with which the total 
school program is meeting individual needs? 
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Bi\ner, Janies R.. 221, 222, 223 
Buckingham, B. R., 391 
Buros, Oscar K., 188 
Bui rows, Alvina 308, 392 
Burton, Virginia Lee, 255 
Buswell, Guy 'I homas, 12, 139 

Card catalog: of teaching aids. 189; see 
also Librarv 

Carpenter, Helen McCracken, 450 
Carr, Constance, 359 
Cartel, Homer L. J.. 390 
Case study: in diagnosing reading diffi- 
culty, 495 
Casey, kally L., 491 
Cason, Eloise B., 408 
Caswell, Hollis L., 29 
C'.harts. see Visual aids 
Charts, experience, see Experience recoids 
Check lists* an aid to special practice in 
the intermediate grades, 395; in ap- 
praisal, 466-467; in oral reading. 414 
Childhood of famous Americans Series, 
357 

Children’s Bureau, 489 
Choral speaking, see Poetry 
Cincinnati Public Schools, 79, 115, 147, 182, 
216. 225, 259. 346, 392, 491, 517 
Clark, Willis W., 55 

Classes in action, typical: in beginning- 
reading experiences, 116-118; under il- 
lustrative intermediate schedule, 336- 
339, under illustrative primary schedule, 
172—174; in late intermediate grades, 
313-316; in late primary grades, 151- 
154; in today’s schools, 5-9; in word- 
study activities, 260-262 
Classics: developing acquaintance with, in 
intermediate grades, 387-388, in primary 
grades, 86, 256; see also Interests, read- 
ing, Tastes, reading 

Classroom organization, see Organization. 


classroom 

Classrooms: typical primary. 72-73, 217- 
220; see also Classes in action 
Cole. Luella, 392, 448, 449 
Coles, Gertrude M., 417 
Colodny, I., 449 

Comics: helping children appraise, 359 
Communication arts: reading an aspect of, 
5, 15 

Comprehension, reading: aims of, in the 
beginning-reading program, I19-J20, in 
the intermediate program, 317-320, in 
the primary program, 155-157; as a 
c»iaracteristic of a skillful reader, 11-12; 
special practice in, in intermediate 
grades, 360-361, 374 , 397-404, in pii 
inary grades, 203-204, 214, 252-253; see 
also Critical evaluation, Details, abilitv 
to read for, Diicctions, ability to follow, 
Cieneral impicssion, ability to read for 
Concepts: developing, in inf ei mediate 
grades, 376-377, 121; see also Vocabulary, 
Woid meaning 

Conferences, paicnt teacher, see Home- 
school relations, Reporting to parents 
Configurations of words, see Woid recog- 
nition, Woid study 

Content fields: definition of, 327: develop- 
ing readiness lor ni primary grades, 
215-253; illustrative units, in internicdi- 
afe glades, 362-373, in primary grades, 
228-237, pioviding leading materials in, 
for intermediate giadcs, 318-351, foi 
primary' grades, 185-189: reading prob- 
lems in, an aspect of the intermediate 
program, 327-329, of the primal y pio- 
grani, 167-168, reading skdis in, 375- 
382, 437-138; special reading practice in, 
in iiiteimediatc grades, 138-412; vocabu- 
lary of, 375-377, 422-421 
Cook, Waller W., 22, 391 
Creative writing: an aspect of prereading 
experiences, 86-87: a factor in develop 
ing reading tastes in primary grades, 
257, related to word study, in intermedi- 
ate grades, 421, 425, in primary grades, 
279-280, 282: in units oi work, in inter- 
mediate grades. 368-370, in primary 
grades, 244-215 

Critical evaluation: aims of, in the inter- 
mediate program, 318, in the primary 
program, 155, as an aspect of democratic 
society, 381; as a characteristic of a skill- 
ful reader, 11: classroom activities foi, 
in intermediate grades, 379-381; skills 
related to, 397-399; special practice in, 
in intermediate grades, 360, 374, 399- 
400, in primary grades, 203, 252; in to- 
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day’s schools, 10 
Cross, Gertrude M., 182, 346 
Cumulative records, see Records, cumula- 
tive 

Cunningham, Ruth, 346 
Curtis. James F., 216 

Daily program, see Scheduling 
Dale, Edgar, 351, 450 
Daugherty, James, 357 
Davis, Alice, 255 

Dearborn. Waller F., 39, 40, 41, 71, 407, 
449, 487. 488, 517 

Democracy: critical evaluation a skill in, 
381; developing techniques of, through 
pupil- teacher planning, 342: enriching 
concepts of, through wide reading, 388; 
reading abilities in, 5. 14 
Department of Elementary School Pnnei- 
pals, 490 

Department of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, N.E.A., 346 
Details, ability to read lor: aims of, in the 
interni(*diate program. 319, in the pri- 
mary program, 156; skills related to, 
402-103; special practice in, in inter- 
mediate grades, 361. 374, 403-401 in 
primary grades, 201, 21 1, 252 
D’Kvelvn, Kathciiiie E., 489 
Diagnosis, reading, see Appraisal, Rc'ading 
disability 

Diagnostic tests, see Tests, reading diag 
nostic 

Diciionar): special practice with, in inter- 
mediate grades. 433-136, in primal v 
grades. 270-271. 301: in word -meaning 
activities in inteime<liatc grades, 422; 
see also l.ocaiing iiiloiination. Refer- 
ence techniques 

Dilfercnces in reading ability, see Indi- 
vidual differences 

Directions, abilit) to follow; aims of. in 
the intci mediate program, 319, in the 
primary program, 156; skills related to. 
402-403; special practice in, in inter- 
meciiatc giades, 361, 374, 103—404, in 
primary grades, 204, 214-215, 253 
Disability, reading, see Reading cusahility 
Division of Surveys and Field Services. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
390 

Dcich, Edward \V., 16, 71. 115, 14/, 191, 
216, 284, 308, 391, 449. 450, 488, 508, 517 
Dramat i/a lion: in intermediate activities, 
35i)-357: in prereading activities, 87-88; 
in primary activities, 200; see also Oral 
reading ^ 

Drill, see Work-type activities 


Driscoll, Gertrude. 488 
Durrell, Donald D.. 283, 298, 808, 346. 449, 
450, 457, 467, 478, 487, 488, 517 

Edwards, Vera C., 499 
Eells, Kenneth, 64 

Emotional adjustment: appraisal of, at 
prereading level, 66-70; developing, 
through prereading classes, 112-114. 
through the primary program. 76-79. 
81-83, 109, through remedial instruc- 
tion. 506-511; a factor in reading dis- 
ability, 496-500. in reading readiness, 
41-42 

Encyclopedia, see Locating information. 
Reference techniques 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 30 
English, Mildred, 187 
Ernst, Margaret S., 149 
Estes, Eleanor. 388 
Evaluation, see Appraisal 
Experience, firsthand: ability to use, as a 
characteristic of a skillful reader, 15; an 
aspect of programs in today’s schoeds, 
11; in units of w^ork, in intcrmediaic 
grades, 363. 365, 372-373, in primary 
grades, 228-237 

Experience background: appraisal of, at 
prcieadiiig level, 61-62; contribution of 
the total primarv program to, 79-81; a 
lactor in reading readiness, 38 
Experience recoids: as an aid to develop 
ing woid-study skills, in i*itermediatc 
grades, 423, in primary grades, 239-241, 
269-270; in classroom activitus, in the 
beginning- reading program, 121-123, 
12’’'»-126, 134-138, in iiitci mediate grades, 
36^370, in primary grades, 221-219 
procedure in developing, 90-92 
Eye movements: as a characteristic of a 
skillful reader, 12' a factor in reading 
late, 406-407 

Faegre, Marion L., 489 
Fargo, Lucile F., 392, 450 
Fcndrick, Paul. 496 
Ferebcc, June D., 392 
Fcrnald, Grace M.. 508, 517 
File: developing a teacher’s, of materials, 
186-189 

Films, see Visual aids 

Firsthand experience, see Experience, first- 
hand 

Flack, Marjorie, 207 

Flashcards: in beginning activities, 140- 
141; see aUo Word analysis. Word recog- 
nition 

Flexibility of reading techniques; aims of. 
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in the intermediate program, 318-320, 
in the primary program, 156-157; as a 
characteristic of effective reading rate, 
404-405; as a characteristic of a skillful 
reader, 13; classroom activities for, in 
intermediate grades, 378-379; special 
practice in, in intermediate grades, 441, 
in primary grades, 251-253 
Follow-up activities: in [primary grades, 
199-205; see also Work-type activities 
Forbes, Esther, 388 

Forkncr, Hamden L., 29, 259, 346, 392 
Format of books, ability to handle: aims 
of. in the beginning-reading program, 
120-121, in the intermediate program, 
320-321, in the primary program, 158; 
appraising prereading abilities in, 52- 
53; as a characteristic of a skillful 
reader, 13; classroom activities for, in 
intermediate grades, 377-378, in the 
prereading program, 102, in primary 
grades, 245-248; special practice in, in 
intermediate grades, 412; sec also Ref- 
erence techniques 
Foshay, A. W'ellesley, 29 
Foster, Josephine C.. 1 14 
Frank, Lawrence K., 491 
Frank, Mary, 491 

Gabbard, Hazel F., 489 
Games: use of in word study, in inter- 
mediate grades, 432-433, in primary 
grades, 283-281, 307 
Cans, Roma. 114, 147, 308, 488, 491 
Gates, Arthur I., 35, 37, 39, 54, 71, 105, 
116, 117, 120, 124, 308, 391, 430. 448, 
449. 456. 467, 478. 488, 490, 496, 517, 518 
Gales, Doris, 388 

Gates Heading Readiness Tests , 54 
Geisel, Theodore, 258 
General impression, ability to read for: 
aims of, in the intermediate program, 
319, in the primary program, 156; skills 
related to, 400-401; special practice in, 
in intermedia I e grades, 361, 374, 401- 
402, in primary grades, 203, 214, 252 
Geography, sec Social studies 
Gist of passage, see General impression 
Goals, see Aims 

Grades, letter, see Reporting to parents 
Graham, Shiiley, 358 
(;rahame, Kenneth, 387 
Gramatky, llardie, 255 
Graphs, see Visual aids 
Gray, Lillian, 16. 71, 114, 147, 308, 346, 
390, 391. 392, 449, 450, 488, 517 
Gray, William S.. 29, 30. 259, 287, 293. 
309, 346. 391. 392, 449 


Greer, Margaret R., 450 
Griffiths, Nellie L., 54 
Grossnickle, Foster E., 391 
Grouping: for beginning-reading activi- 
ties, 110-112, 127-129; characteristics of, 
in a successful program, 25-27; for in- 
termediate activities, 326, 328-330, 331, 
334, 343-345; for prereading activities, 
77. 82; for primary activities, 161-162, 
164, 166, 167, 169, 179-181; for remedial 
instruction. 502-503 
Groups, reading, see Reading groups 

Hackett, Alice Payne, 16 
Handedness: a factor in reading disabil- 
ity, 496; working with problems of, at 
prereading level, 103-105 
Hand forth, Thomas, 255 
Handicapped child: adjusting prereading 
program for, 38-40, 109-114; as distin- 
guished from the rc*medial case, 494- 
495; see also Individualized instruction 
Harris. Albert J.. 71. 309, 448, 449. 180. 
517 

Harrison, M. Lutile. 36. 71. 115 
Headley, Neith E., Ill 
Flealth: adjusting to problems of, in tlic 
picrcading program^ 110; appraisal ol, 
at prereading level, 62-63; a lactor in 
reading reaclincss, 10-11; illnsUaii\e 
unit in, in intermediate grades, 371; 
see also Content fields 
Hearing: adjusting to difficulties in, in 
the prereading program, 10^)-1I0; ap- 
praisal of, at prereading level, 62-63; 
a factor in reading disability, 496, in 
reading readiness, 40-11 
Hcffernan, Helen, 114, 489 
Hester, Kathleen ik, 448, 449, 450, 488, 489 
Hildreth, Gertrude IT., 29, 51, 71, 114, 
115, 147, 182, 346, 419, 489. 517 
History, see Social studies 
Hixson, Jerome C., 449 
Home-school relations: an aspect of re- 
medial teaching, 505-506, of the pro- 
leading program, 108, 111, 113; a factor 
in reading disability, 496-498: fostering, 
through reporting, 480-487 
Horkeimer, Patricia A., 391 
Horn, Ernest, 216, 391, 392, 449, 491 
Huggett, Albert J., 391 
Hyatt, Ada V„ 449 

Illustrative materials, see Visual aids 
Index: special practice with, in interme- 
diate grades, 444; see also Locating in- 
formation, Rcferc!hce techniques 
Individual differences: in late interme- 
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diate grades, 313-314; in late primary 
grades, 151-152: in reading readiness, 
33-36; see also Individualized instruc- 
tion 

Individualized instruction; achieving, 
through work-lype activities, in in- 
tei mediate grades. 393-396, in primary 
grades, 210-215, 301; an aspen of the 
intermediate program, 331-335, ol the 
prereading program. 109-114, ol the 
primary program, 1G5-167; characteris- 
tics of, in a successful program. 25-27; 
^ee also Grouping 

Information, location of, see Locating in- 
formation 

Informational reading: in adult wot Id, 3-4; 
aims of, in the intermediate progiam, 
318, in the primary program, 155; an 
asjject of the heginning- reading j>ro- 
gram, 1 16, of tlie intermediate piogiatn, 
327-329. of tlie primary piogram, 167- 
169: classroom acti\ities in, in iiilcrnie- 
diate giadcs, 362-381, in primal y giadcs. 
220-253; etiuipping the intermediate 
(lassiooin lor, 318-351, the primary 
classroom lor, 185-189; in today's 
schools, 6-7; in a typical reading unit 
in piimaiy grades, 208-209 
Tnielligence: apjnaisal of, at jjrereadiiig 
lesel, 63-66; a criterion in appiaisal, 
15.5-158; a lattor in reading disability. 
196, ill leading leadincss, 38-40 
Inleiests, reading: appraising at picrcad 
ing Icsel, 16 18; as a characteristic of 
a skillhil leadei, 11: developing, in in- 
termediate giailes, 361, 375, 381- 390, in 
the j)iereacling program. 86-87, 89-90, 
in ptimars guides, 20.5, 253, 254-258, 
through lemedial insiiuction, 510-5U, 
a factor in reading disability, 501; see 
also Pastes, reading 

Intel mediate giadcs: on-going cla.ssroom 
reading artisities in, 317-392: the scope 
of the leading jnogiam in, 313-3*16: 
s]>ccial practice actisities in, 393-4.50 

Jackson, Doris C., 392 
jenkins, Cdadvs C».. 191 
jeisikl, Aithur T., 36, 101, 488 
Journal of Educational Research, 30 
Junior piiinary class, see Prereading class 

Karp, Etta E., 518 
Kearney, Nolan C.. 22. 391 
kindergarten: role of, in ileveloping pre- 
reading abilities, 60, 76-77 
Kinesthetic approach:^iri remedial instruc- 
tion, 508, 511 


Kirk, Samuel A., 40, 115, 147, 488, 517 
Kopel, David, 495, 517 
Koltmeyer, William, 449, 489, 517 

Lanioreaux, Lillian A., 71, 115, 147 
Landmark Books, 357 
Language: appraising prcrcading abilities 
in, 44-46; developing lacility with, in 
prereading program, 81-88; see also Cre- 
ative writing 

Language arts, see C'onriiUnicaiion arts 
I-.eary, Bernice E., 489 
Lee. Dorris May, 71. J15, 147, 437 
Lee, J. Murray, .55 

Lee-Clark Readinfi; Readiness Test, 54 
Left-handed child, see Handcdnc "s 
Lett-lo-iight orientation: appraising pre- 
icadirig ability in, 53: developing pre- 
reading ability in. 102-10*1: see also 
Handedness 
Lenski, Lois, 207. 388 
Letter sounds, see \void analysi'' 

Lewis, Gertrude M., 182, 346 
Library: developing skill in using, in 
intei mediate grades, 444. in primary 
grades, 251; sec also Locating intoima- 
tion. Reference technit|iies 
Tajiscomb, George R., 358 
Litcidiuic, Recicational leading, 

'Pastes, reading, Intel csts, leading 
Little Goldi n Books, 206 
I ilile Wonder Books, 206 
Locating infoiination in adult world, 4: 
aims of. in the inteniiedj ilc piograni. 
320, in the primary progiam. k57- 158; 
as a characteristic of a skilltul reader, 
13: classroom acthities fui, in iniernie 
diate graders, 381-382, in jirimary giadcs, 
249-250: skills related to, 142~il3: spe 
cial practice in, in intermediate grades, 
361, 375, i43-411, in primars giades 
201, 253; in today’s schoeds, 7-8; see 
also Reference ;echnic|ues 
loige, living, 391 

.McCarthy, Dorothea 45 
McChing, Robcit M., 255 
McCullough, Constance M.. 16, 29, 392. 
418, 188 

McCiinnis, Dorothy j., 390 
McKee, Paul, 16. M7, 216. 2.59 298, 309, 
392. 448, 449. 450 

McKini, Margaret G., 29, 259, 316. 392. 491 
Mackintosh, Helen K.. 190 
Madison, Wisconsin, Board ol Education. 
491 

Magazines, see Materials 

Main ideas, ability to grasp, see General 
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impression 

Maladjustments, see Remedial instruction 
Maps, see Visual aids 
Markers, in beginning leading actniiies 
UO-141 

Materials* as a characteristic of a success 
ful program, 18, 20, developing a 
teachers file of, 186-189, selecting, for 
the beginning reading program, 121-126, 
for the intermediate program, 318-351, 
foi the prereading program, 87-94, for 
the primary program, 181-189, for re 
medial instiuction, 507-508, 510-511 
513-515 in todays schools, 9-10 see 
also Readiness books. Workbooks. 
Work type activities 
Mathematics, see Arithmetic 
Maturation adjusting to diflerences in 
in the prercading program, 110, a cri 
tenon in apprais il, 155-458 a factoi 
in reading icadincss 41 
Mental age, see Intelligence 
Meriill Maude L , 39. 52 64 
Metropolitan Read in (ss Tests 54 
Michaclis, John, 392 
Miel, Mice 346 189 
Monroe Marion, 71 115 489 517 
Monioe Walter S, 30 
Morphett, Mabel V 38 
Mo\ies, see \isual aids 

National Council of Parents and Icichcis 
190 

National Council of leathers of liigbsh 
29 391 

\ itional School Public Rcl iiions \ssoli 
acion 490 

Newspapers learning to read, in inteiine 
diate grades, 372, see also Matciials 
Reference techniques 
Newspapers, children’s as equipment in 
the primary classroom, 18b as a source 
of special practice activities in interine 
diate grades, 440 
Non oral reading, 139 
Note taking classioora activities for, m 
intermediate grades, 382-384, in primary 
grades, 250-251, skills related to, 445- 
446, special practice in, in intermediate 
grades, 446-448, see also Reference tech 
niques 

Objectives, see Aims 
Olson. Willard C , 35. 41, 456, 488 
Oral reading in adult world, 4, aims of, 
in the intermediate program, 319, in 
the primary program, 156, appraising 
reading skill through, 465-466, an as 


pect of beginning-reading activities, 
139-140 assuring an attentive audience 
tor 417-418, a renter of reading units 
in the intermediate grades, 355-357 
for follow up in primary activities, 199- 
202 helping the shy child develop 
skill in, 418, as a means of developing 
rciding tastes, m intermediate grades 
387-388 purposes served by, 410-412 
skills lelated to, 412-114, special prac 
ticc in, in intermediate grades, 361, 371 
414-419 in primal v glides 204, 253 
in today s schools 9 

Oig«nisinic age a criterion in appraisal 
156 

Oiganiration classroom for adsaiiced pii 
niary activities, 170-181 for beginning 
leading activities, 126-131 foi inteime 
diate activities 335-315 
Oiisley, Odille U5 13S 
Outlining skills related to 445-'416 spe 
cial practice with, in intcnnediatc 
prides 44()-ll8 

Pace, Mildred 358 

Paiagraph reading see Comprehension 
leading 

Paikei, Ik I till Moriis^200 
Pciry, Aimsiiong 388 
Phonetic andysis definition ol 288 sft 
also Woid analvus 

JMii ise Hiding see Ikginning rciding 
Rate ot reading 

Physic il development set HeiUh Heii 
mg. Vision, Speech 

Pictuic inteiprctaiion appraising pic 
reading abilities m 51 52 developing 
prereading abilities in 100 102 sec 
also Visual aids 
Picturesque Word Origins 149 
PI inning pupil teacher an aspect ot the 
beginning reading progiam 132-133 
the intermediate progr 1111 341-341 393- 
396 the prercading piogram 81-82 the 
primary piograni, 175-176, 180-181 in 
developing work tvpe experiences in the 
intermediate giades 393-396 experi- 
ence records an aid to, in piimaiy 
grades, 237-239, in todiy’s schools 10- 
11 

Play, dramatic, see Dramatization 
Poetry in intermediate grades, 416-417 in 
the prereading program, 98, in primary 
grades 200-201 257 

Practice activities characteristics of, in i 
successful program 20-23 see also 
Work- type activities, references to spe 
cihc skill areas 
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Prefixes: special practice with, in interme- 
diate grades, 4S3; see also Word mean- 
ings. Word analysis 
Preprimers, see Basal readers 
Prercading abilities: appraising, in class- 
room setting, 44-53, through readiness 
tests, 53-57, by means of records, 57-60; 
contribution of the total primary pro- 
gram to, 75-83; definition of, 36-38; 
developing, in first grade, 84-105; see 
also Readiness 
Preieading class, 112-114 
Prereading program, 72-115 
Primary grades: the beginning-reading 
program in, 116-147: direct reading in- 
.siruction in, 183-216; on-going class- 
room reading actisitics in, 217-259; the 
prereading program in, 72-115; the 
scope of the reading program in, 151- 
182; the word-study program in, 260- 
309 

Program, reading: chai act eristics of a suc- 
cessful. 17-30; see also Beginning read- 
ing, Intermediate grades, Prercading 
program, Primary grades 
Projectisc technujiies, 69 
Pupil-inadc materials, see VVork-r)pe ac- 
tivities 

Piipil-teachcr planning, see I’lanniiig 
Purposeful reading: aims of, in the begin- 
ning-reading progiam, 119, in the in- 
termediate piogram, 317-318, in the 
primary program, 155; an aspect of 
critical evaluation, 397-398, ol locating 
information, 113, of outlining, sumnia- 
ri/ing, and note-taking. 145. of reading 
for general impression, 400-401, of read- 
ing rate. 406, of remedial instruction, 
514; chdiacteiistics of, in a successful 
program, 24-25, in todas’s schools, 10-11 

Radio: as an aid in developing reading 
interests, 386; set also Visual aids 
Ragan, William B., 29 
Rate of reading: aims of, in the interme- 
diate jirograin, 319, in the primary 
program, 156: methods of appraising. 
105-406; skills related to, 401-407; spe- 
cial practice in, in intermediate gracics, 
361, 374, 407-110, in priinaiy grades, 
204, 253 

Raubicheck, Letitia, 449 
Readability: methods of appraising, 351 
Readers: ability to read, a criterion in 
appraisal, 461-462; an aid in develop- 
ing reading tastes in primary grades, 
256; cx]uipping the" classroom with, in 
intermediate grades. 348, for prereading 


activities. 125-125, in primary grades, 
184-185; use of, in the beginning-read- 
ing program. 123-126, 134-138, in the 
intermediate program, 352-361, 396, in 
the primary program, 194-199, 205-208 
Readiness: appraising aspects of develop- 
ment related to, 60-70, prereading abili- 
ties in, 43-60; a concept at all grade 
levels. 36; factors in, 35-42; individual 
differences in, 33-36, 42; see also Pre- 
reading 

Readiness books: as an aid to developing 
interest in reading, 89, language facility, 
85. 87, left-to-right orientation, 104, skill 
in picture interpretation, 101-102, word- 
study skills, 97, 99; guides for using, 
10.5-109 

Readiness tests: deciding when to give, 
55-56; interpreting, 56-57; selecting, 
53-55 

Reading, see Informational reading, Oral 
reading. Recreational reading. Silent 
reading 

Reading disability: causes of, 494-501; 
children with typical problems, 492- 
491: see also Remedial instruction 
Reading groups: activities of, in the be- 
ginning-reading program, 134-144, in 
the intermediate program, 324-.327, 331- 
335, 351-361, in the primary program, 
161-167, 189-215; physical .setting for, in 
primary' classrooms, 191; word-study ac- 
li\ities of, in the primary program, 266- 
268. 273-277. 299-301 
Reading program, see Program, reading 
Reading unit: as an aspect of the inter- 
mediate program, .324-327, of the pri 
niary program, 163-165; definition of, 
J 63-164, 324; developing, in intermedi- 
ate grades, 352-361, in primary grades. 
205-210 

Records, anecdotal: use of. in appraising 
prereading abilities. 57-58, in apprais- 
ing reading skills, 409—170 
Records of classroom activities: use of, in 
appraising preieading abilities, 59-60. 
in appraising reading skills, 468-469, in 
appraising recreational reading in inter- 
mediate grades, 386-387 
Records, cumulative; use of, in appraisal, 
467-468 

Recreational reading: in adult w'orld, 3; 
aims of, in the intermediate program. 
318, in the primary program, 155; an 
aspect of the beginning-reading pro- 
gram, 146, of the intermediate program, 
329-330, of the primary program, 169- 
170; classroom activities in, in intermedi- 
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ate grades, 357-359, 384-390, in primary 
grades, 206-207, 254-258; equipping the 
classroom for, in intermediate grades. 
349, 387-388, in primary grades, 185- 
186, 254-255; in today’s schools, 6 
Redl, Fritz, 491 

Reese, Dora, 16, 71. 114. 147, 308, 316. 390. 

391, 392, 449, 450, 488, 517 
Rctcrence books: equipping the classroom 
with, in Intel mediate grades, 319, in pri- 
mary grades. 168; see also Reference 
techniques. Informational reading 
Refciencc techniques: aims of, in the in- 
termediate progtam. 320, in the primary 
piogram, 157-158; developing readiness 
ior, in primary grades, 219-251; special 
practice in, in intermediate grades, 361. 
375, 109-410, 136-418, in primary grade'. 
201. 253; sec also Locating inrorniation 
Remedial instruction; developing chil- 
dren’s conlidencc in. 506-510; develop- 
ing interest in reading through, 510-511, 
hiiding lime lor, 502-506; providing 
effective practice for, 511-516 
Repoiting to parents: detci mining means 
of, 481-481; helping childicn share in, 
484-185; inteiprcting modtMn educa- 
tional methods through. 185-187 
Retarded readers: adjusting activities lor. 
in units of work in intermediate grades. 
366-368; locating materials ior, in the 
intermediate grades, 350-351, in pri- 
mary grades, 181-185; see also Individ- 
ualized instruction, Reading disability. 
Remedial instriKtion 
Rexncw of fLduralional Research, 30 
Revised Stanford-Biuet Scale, 39, 51, 64 
Rey, H. A., 255 
Rinsland, Henry D-, 391 
Robinson, Helen M., 35, 40, 41, 448, 419. 

488, 495, 496, 498, 517. 518 
Russell, David H., 16. 29, 35. 37, 135, 138, 
182, 302, 346. 392, 130, 448, 449, 488. 518 

Saunders, Dorothy O., .392 
Scheduling: of bcginning-rcriding activi- 
ties, 130-133; of intermediate activities, 
325-326, 327-328. 330, 332, 333. 331, 335- 
343; of piereading experiences, 77, 83; 
of primary attivities, 162, 161, 166, 168, 
169, 171-179; for remedial instruction, 
502-506 

Schneider, Elsa, 480, 490 
Schoncll. Fred J., 16 

Science: illustiative units in, in interme- 
diate grades, 365. 36(>-367. 370, in pri- 
mary grades. 208, 230-231; see also Con- 
tent fields 


Scripture, Elizabeth, 450 
Seatwork, see Follow-up activities, Work- 
type activities 

Self-evaluation, see Appraisal, pupil self- 
Sequence of events, ability to read for, see 
General impression 
Shacter, Helen, 491 
Signature Series, 357 

Silent reading: in primary group activities, 
195-197; in relation to oral reading in 
intermediate grades, 410-412 
Simpson, Robert G., 518 
Skimming, sec Rate of reading 
Sinitii, Dora V., 392 
Smith, Nila B., 29 

Social adjustment: appraisal of, at pre- 
reading level, 66-70; developing, 
through prereading classes, 112 111. 
thiough the piimaiy piogram, 76 79, 
81-83, 109; a factor in leading readiness, 
41-12 

Social studies: illusiiative units in, in 
infenncdiate grades. .362-365, 367. 371, 
372. Ill primal V giades, 228 232, 231- 
237; see also Ciontent fields 
Sounds: deciding which lo slicss in pii- 
maiy grades. 293 298. helping a child 
Jcain, in primaiy grades, 286-293; stc 
also Word analvsis, Woid sriicly 
Speech; appiaisal of, at jncieacling level, 
62-63; develojiing good hahits of, in the 
piereading jiiogiam, 88. 99; a factor in 
reading disability, 196, in reading leaili- 
ness, 40-*ll 

Speed of reading, sec Rale of reading 
.Spelling: related lo vvoid analysis in inlei- 
mcdiate grades, 43(M32, in primaiy 
grades, 302-301 
Standaidized tests, see Tests 
Stegeman, William H., 114 
Stcndler, Celia B., Ill 
Stevenson, [ohn F.. 368 
Stone, Clarence R.. 29, 71, 191, 391, 517 
Strang, Ruth M., 16. 29, 392, 448, 488, 489, 
491 

Stiaicmcyer, Florence B., 29, 187, 259, 316, 
392, 491 

Structural analysis: definition of, 287: see 
also Word analysis 

Study skills, see Content fields, Tnfornia- 
tJorial reading. Reference technicpics 
Suliject-matter fields, see Content fields 
Suffixes: special practice with, in inter- 
mediate grades, 433; see also Word 
meanings, Word analysis 
Sullivan, Helen B., 457 
Summarizing: skills relnicd to, 415-446; 
special practice in. in intermediate 
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grades, 446-44R 

Supplciiicntury books, see Materials 
Sweet, Mayme, 491 
Syllabication, see Word analysis 
Symbols, reading of, see Arithmetic, Con- 
tent fields 

Taba, Hilda, 69 

Table of contents: special practice with, 
in intermediate grades, 444; see also Lo- 
cating information. Reference tcch- 
nicpies 

Tables, see Visual aids 
Tastes, leading: as a characteristic of a 
skill I 111 reader, 14; de\ eloping, in inter- 
mediate grades, 388 -390, 400, in the pre- 
reading program, 86, in primal y grades, 
256-258 

Taiam, Campbell, 255 
Teacher: lolc of, in coordinating readiness 
acti\ities, from grade to grade, 1>2, in 
a successful program, 20, 28, in today’s 
schools, 10; see also Home-school rela- 
tions, Thinning, pupil-teacher 
lde\ision: as an aid in developing read- 
ing intciests, 386; as a source of infoima- 
tion in an illustiative unit, 235; see also 
Visual aids 
J ensen, Ruth M., 207 
I’erman, Lewis M., 39. 52. 64 
Tests, intelligence: scoies on, a critcTion 
in apfiraisal, 456; u.se of, in appiaising 
pieieadirig aliihlies, C3 66 
'Tests, readiness, see Readiness tests 
Tests, reading achievement: inlet picting. 
175-180; scenes on a cjiteiion in ap- 
piaisah 157, 16T selecting, 473-175; 

types of, 172 173 

'Tests, ic*adiiig capacit>: scores '-n, a cri- 
teiion ill appiaisal, 457 
Tc'sis. reading di.ignostic: use ot, in ap- 
praisal, 166-467, 478-179 
Tests, tcac hc*r-inado, use of, in ajipraisiiig 
prercading abilities, 58-59, in apprais- 
ing reading skills, 165-467 
TVxtbooks: developing skill in using in 
intermediate giades. 371-372, in pri- 
mary grades, 245-249: see also Content 
fields, Materials 
'Thcinan, Viola, 491 
'I’horndike, Kdwrard L,, 391 
Thurstone, L. L.,.156 
Tliurstoiie, Thelma Cwiiin, 456 
Time-blocks, large: in scheduling begin- 
ning-reading activities, 130-131, inter- 
mediate activities, 335-339, piimary ac 
ti vines, 171-175 ** 

Tinker, Miles A., 71, 391, 392, 488 


Traxler, Arthur E., 16, 29, 392, 448, 488, 
489 

Unit of work: an aid to effective schedul- 
ing in primary grades, 177-178; defini- 
tion of, 163, 352; illustrative, in inter- 
mediate grades, 362-373, in primary 
grades, 228-237; in the prercading pro- 
gram. 77, 79, 82; see also Content fields, 
Reading unit 

Vallins, G. H., 449 

Van Ryder, Jr., Guernsey, 357 

Van T il, William, 29 

VTsioii: adjusting to difhcnlties in, in the 
preiea cling program, 109- HO* appraisal 
of, at the picrcailing level, 62-63; a fac- 
tor in reacting disability, 496, in ’■eading 
readiness, 10-41 

Visual aids, ability to intcrjirct aims of* 
ill the intermediate program. 321, in 
the primary program, 158; as a charac- 
teristic of a skilllid reader. 13; das-, 
room activities lor, in intermediate 
grades, 377-378, in primary grades, 248- 
219; special practice in, in intermediate 
grades, 439-110, 111-412; see also Lx- 
perience, firsthand 

Vocahulai): of beginning-reading ma- 
terials, 122-120; dassroom actixiues to 
d(‘velop, in intermediate giades, 375- 
377, in pli^lal^ giades. 239-211, 261- 
271: of content fields, 375-377. 122-423; 
sjiccial activities to devcTop, in inter- 
mediate grades, 361, 375, in primarv 
grades 201, 253; standard woid lists, 
391. see also W'oid meaning 
\'o<,ili/ation: as an aid to comjiiehension, 
111; a facior in rc*ading rate, 106; spe- 
cial activities to reduce, in intcimediate 
giades. 409 

Wagner, I va Bond. 29. 71. 115, 1«2. 308. 

316, 391, 392. 448, 450. 488 
Wagoner, Jean Brown, 357 
Walt Disney Story Books, 206 
Wapics, Douglas. 16 
Washburiie, C.arlctcm, 38 
Weber, Julia, 259, 392 
Wesley. Tdgar B., 392 
Whipple, Gertrude, 30, 391 
Willey. Roy D.. 488, 489 
AVdJs.' Clarke D., 114 
Witty, Paul, 30, 392, 450, 488, 195. 517 
Word analysis: aims of, in intermediate 
grades, 428-429, in primary grades, 281- 
286; as a characteristic ol a skillful 
reader, 12; developing techniques of. in 
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iniermediate grades, 42^33, in primary 
grades 281-307 

Word meaning aims of. in intermediate 
grades, 420-422, in primary grades, 264, 
as a characteristic of a skillful reader, 
12, enriching, in intei mediate grades, 
420-425, in primary grades, 264-271, see 
also 1 anguage. Vocabulary 

Word origins study of, in intermediate 
grades, 421-425 

Word recognition aims of, in intermediate 
grades, 125-427, in primary grades, 271 
272, as a characteristic ol a skillhil 
readei, 12 developing techniques ol in 
heginning-reading actnitics, 137-138, 
142- 146, in intermediate grades 425- 12S, 
in piimarv grades, 190- 191, 271-281 

Word study aims of, in the beginning 
reading progiam, 120, in intermediate 
grades, 321-322, 419> 120, in piimaiv 
glades, 159-160, 262-263, appraising 

prereading abilities in, 48-51, develop- 
ing prereading abihaes in, 91-100 see 
also W'ord analysis. Word meaning 
Word tecognitioii 


Workbooks as a source of work- type ac- 
tivities in beginning reading, 145, m 
intermediate grades, 333, 395, in primary 
grades, 210-211, use of, m remedial m 
struction, 513, see also Readiness books, 
refei dices to special practice activities 
in specific skill aieas 

Work type activities an aid to individual 
ized instruction in the intermediate 
giadcs, 333, characteiistus of good, in 
primaiy giadcs. 211-213 loi follow-up 
in primal V grades, 202-203, use of, m 
the beginning reading progiam, 141 
Iff), in remedial insti action, 511 515 
set also lelerenccs to special piaciiic 
activities in specific skill areas 
World ilmanne fot 7(^5?, The, 16 
Wright, Joscjihinc I 517 
Wbitiiig (lealne, sec Creative writing 

5oakam, Gciald 518 

/im, Ilerbcit S , 255 
/irbes, I aura, 191 



